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This pretty blue 
pattern 1s No. 538. 


Congoleum Rugs make 
your vacation a real holiday 





They’re so artistic, too—good looking 
patterns for indoors as well as the porch. 
And so waterproof and durable. Blazing 
sun and dampness won’t injure them. 


er housework to do! That’s what 
the vacation months should mean 
to a woman no matter where she is. And 
with Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs she has 
gone far in lessening her hot weather 
cleaning tasks. 


They lie perfectly flat on the floor 
without any kind of fastening and never 
These charming waterproof, sanitary curl at the edges or corners. 


rugs are certainly the most practical Congoleum Rugs not only save time 


summer floor-coverings for every part of 
the house—from porch to bedroom. 


Here there is no hot, dusty beating 
and sweeping of old-fashioned woven 
rugs! For the Congoleum Rugs have a 
smooth surface that dust, dirt and sand 
cannot work into or harm. A few easy 
strokes with a damp mop, and they’re 
spotless—as sanitary as new. 


and work but money, too. For they cost 
so little and wear so long that they are 
the most economical floor-covering you 
can buy. They are made, of course, in 
all the popular sizes. 
ConcoLEeum-NalIrRNn INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Kansas City 
Cleveland Paris 

In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Minneapolis Pittsburgh 


London Rio de Janeiro 
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WHILE WE WERE LEARNING HOW TO MAKE FINE VARNISH WE JUST CALLED IT 
VARNISH. WHEN THE MAKERS OF COSTLY THINGS—PIANOS, CARRIAGES AND 
TODAY’S FINER CARS—ASSURED US THAT OURS WAS UNIQUE IN EXCELLENCE, 
WE CALLED IT MURPHY VARNISH. THE PRODUCT, NOT PROMISES, HAS MADE 


























MOST THINGS CHANGE. 


D a-cote— Pretty nearly the only 


word a home painter need remember 


It means—first of all—Murphy Varnish for 
amateurs. Murphy Varnish blended with 
opaque color makes Da-cote Enamel—a finish 
of rare beauty and durability for outdoor things 
—automobiles, baby carriages, 
sleds, and for wood or metal ex- 
posed to moisture—in kitchen or 
bathroom. 
More than three million cars 
have been finished at home with 
Da-cote. 
Da-cote Univernish Stain is 
transparent Murphy Varnish in the 
colors of fine woods—oak, ma- 
hogany, walnut—also in green. It 
is used for refinishing furniture, 
for floors, wood trim, stair treads 


























MURPHY VARNISH IS STILL THE PERFECT FINISH FOR FINE INTERIORS 


and rails. Boiling water or powerful cleansers 
do not harm it. 


The skill is in the can 


The name “Murphy” assures quality. Da-cote 
promises satisfaction even though you have 
never before used varnish. That is because both 
Da-cote Enamel and Da-cote Univernish Stain 
flow slightly after being applied. This removes 
all trace of uneven brush work. 

Da-cote also means quick dry- 
ing. You can ride in a Da-coted 
car the following day. You will 
find helpful our color cards and an 
interesting book “Doing things 
with Da-cote.” Both are free. An- 
other delightful book, “New 
Homes for Old,” will be mailed 

for 10 cents. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 
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Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food and milk has secured 
a world-wide reputation through raising 
thousands of happy, vigorous, healthy 
babies. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 





Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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By E. A. Vandeventer 
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O you believe in ghosts? Of course, you do not. But are you sure that no ghost of the past 
ever disturbs your tranquillity? Most of us have our periods of weakness when we permit 
the parade of unpleasant experiences to pass through our minds. We look as each phantom 

comes along; we suffer as we remember the misery it caused us when it was very much alive. 


There was a keen disappointment that robbed us of a cherished hope. More important things 
have happened since then, yet the ghost of this disappointment still haunts us and now robs us of 
contentment. 
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There was an enemy, whom we considered a friend until he betrayed us, and the wrong he 
did us left a ghost that continually whispers to us to doubt the loyalty of others who are really 
constant in their friendship. 
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There was the time office politics gave to an unworthy employe with a pull the promotion 
that we had earned. The organization suffered, we found even a better opportunity and should 
have considered that a lucky stroke of fate but the sting of ingratitude lingers. Why is it that the 
memory of that injustice continues to join the other ghosts of the past and stalk through our mind, 
weakening our chances of accomplishment in the present and our growth with the future? 
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I know a man who has run the gauntlet of Despair, Treachery, Injustice, Misfortune, Dis- 
appointment. Yet today he is cheerful, always has a kind word, is ever radiating hopefulness and 
is succeeding splendidly in his work. 






“How have you managed to escape the scars of the many wounds I know you have felt, old 
man,” I asked this successful friend the other day. We enjoy an intimate comradeship and talk 
frankly to each other. 

“It is a simple story,” he replied. “When I was a youngster and hunted ‘possums with the 
negroes in the South I believed the ghost stories they told me. Many times I felt shivers running 
up and down my spinal column as they pointed out abandoned homes in the woods and told me 
fantastic stories about their being haunted. Later as intelligence took the place of superstition I 
realized that ghosts could harm only those who were willing to be frightened by them. 
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‘You can get this fine 
rouge at all Owl Drug 
Stores, and nearly all 
drug and department 
stores. Or it will be 
promptly sent, postage 
prepaid, on receipt 

of 75 cents. 


Address The Owl Drug Co., 

611 Mission Street, San Francisco, o1 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles, or 
Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago,or 
230 West 17th Street, New York 


One shade for all 


complexions 
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with mirror 
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School Directory 


sees | 


Our Private Schools 


of every one interested in education, for it is far out of proportion to the growth of population and 


Y | ‘HE recent phenomenal growth of the private schools in the United States is attracting the attention 


promises to increase rather than diminish in rate. The reasons for this growth are not easy to 
trace among the tangled threads of modern social life, but two causes have had much to do with it. 


THE flood of immigration which reached our shores in recent years brought to our schools a throng 
of children who, though eager for an education, are plainly of a lower order of intelligence than the 


Girls’ Schools 
BROADOAKS 


‘An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training School 
STATE ACCREDITED 


2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course 
Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School 





- Imelda E. Brooks 
Directors) Ada Mae Brooks 


“, Y A nh 
Mies HARKERS 222% 
Jor Girls 

PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
‘The Home of Stanford University”’ 


Out door life all the year round. 


Pasadena, California 












One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 year: 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 











The Keeney School 


Sacramento, California. 
Boarding and Day School for girls. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. School is 
accredited to the universities and colleges of 
California. Open-air swimming pool. Out-of- 
door athletics. For catalogue, address 


3 Years’ Course 








MIRIAM KEENEY, A.B., Principal. 





The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Ilementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


: rincipal, ; ; 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 





Berkeley, California 





The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Sept. 10, 1925 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 














average American child. As a 
| group they present the most serious | 
problem our public school leaders 
| It is to be 
| hoped that the slow process of 
_ assimilation will in time lift them 
| to the American average, but in 
| the meantime, and as the greatest 
| factor in successful assimilation, 
the law requires that they shall | 
attend school where their presence 
_ has created a situation which has 

alarmed all conscientious teachers. 
| An even more serious aspect of 
| the situation lies in the forced but 
| intimate contact between these 


have ever had to solve. 





children, with their inherited, | 
semi-oriental standards of mor- | 


ality, and the normal boys and 


girls from typical American homes. 
Democracy is a beautiful thing, 
but thousands of parents who see 
their children exposed to present 


conditions in the schools are be- | 


ginning to feel that it has its 
limitations and that the same law 


_of social self-protection which | 


gives them the right to select | 
their own friends and associates | 


| in the home should be extended to | 
| protect their children while they 


are in school. 





THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 











- Girls’ Schools 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 
Home and Day School for Girls. 


Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. 
For Illustrated Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 


Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 


Boys’ Schools 


MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
, Eastern universities. Near Stanford 
University. 

C. E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR Boys San Rafael, 
California 
A modern, non-military school specializing in thorough prepar- 
ation for best colleges and scientific schools. One hour from 
San Francisco in hills of healthful Marin County. Beautiful 
campus. Large playing fields. Swimming pool. Supervised 
outdoor sports year round. Comfortable buildings. High 
morals. Strong faculty University men. Term opens Sept. 
10. For catalog address 
James S. Williams, M. A., Headmaster, San Rafael, California 





URBAN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Great Outdoor School 


Open _all year, day and boarding. Summer 
Camps at Yosemite and Ocean Beach. 








637 Wilcox St. Los Angeles 








SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapo- 
lis. Univ. of California’s highest scholastic 
rating. Christian influences. Land and water 
sports a!l year. Summer session, July 1-Sept. 
1. Catalogue. Address 

COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 
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Girls’ Schools 


Orton School for Girls 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study 
all winter. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art, Gymnastics, Riding, Tennis. 36th year. 
Accredited. 








Write for catalog. 


Anna B. Orton, Principal PASADENA, CAL. 











The Collegiate School cir. 


Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses 
—2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality on fifty acre estate 
at Glendora, in San Gabriel Valley. School overlooks 4000 
acres orange grove3. 34th year. 

Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 








WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; College 
Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. Music, Art, 

Home E ons pool. Fall term 
opens ne Sept. 30. Write for Catalog D. 
Westmoreland Ave., Box . Los Angeles, Cal. 








Special Schools 











Cumuorcrk 
Srhonl 


for Girls 
Los Angeles 

Anold California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression—(College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in 
Class ‘‘A.”’ Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 

5353 West Third Street 

















SUNSET MAGAZINE 


recommends to its readers the schools 
appearing in the 


SUNSET SCHOOL DIRECTORY 




















"THE growth of population in | 


our country has been so rapid 
that few communities have been 
able to provide proper school 
facilities for the constantly in- 
creasing number of children of 
schoolage. New school buildings 
are built only to find that before 
they are finished every seat is 
claimed by two children. Part 
time work has become chronic in 
many cities and in others the 
crowding has reached a point 
where it interferes seriously with 
good work. Classes have ex- 
panded until they include fifty, 
sixty and even seventy children 


and the overworked teachers have | 


ceased even to attempt anything 
in the nature of individual atten- 
tion to pupils, with the result 
that many fine boys and girls who 
need simply a helping hand over 
the rough places fall by the way- 
side and pass into the ranks of 
the unsuccessful. 


OR these reasons among others 

anxious parents by the thou- 
sands are turning to the private 
school as a place where their 
children can find the type of 
associates and receive the sym- 
pathetic, individual instruction 
which is their natural right. 


HE institutions advertised in 

these pages are all schools of 
the best type, directed by men 
and women skilled in the real 
education of youth, and equipped 
with everything for their work. 
The attendance at all of them is 
limited and there is no crowding. 


Their pupils are clean, honest and | 


normal boys and girls who are 


living a life and receiving a train- | 


ing which insures their develop- 
ment into real men and women. 


| 
‘ 

















Boys’ Schools 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big School for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself as a 
military school for little boys. Sound 
training in the common branches comes 
first. The military is adapted to young 
boy needs. It means manly little men 
who will grow into courageous, succese- 
ful big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their little 
boys at Page. This is the largest school 
of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest you. 
Write for it to 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

Route 7, Box 965 

Los Angeles 











California 











California 
Military Academy 
of Palo Alto LEI 


A distinctive school of high stand- 
ards, with best modern equipment. 
In Santa Clara Valley, famous for i 
sunshine and almost perfect climate. 
28-acre school estate adjoins Stanford IMA 
University. Big swimming pool and bath house. Fine 
athletic field; all sports and all-year round outdoor life. 
Scholastic work under experienced specialists. Classes 
limited to 10. West Point military training directed by 
ex-officers of regular army. Careful social training, For 
catalog address 

Adjutant, Mayfield, California. 




















SEALE ACADEMY 


Military--Boys of All Ages 

Boys to be proud of—manly, courteous, 
with good habits and straight thinking. 
Seale Academy prepares for college, fits 
for business. Accredited to Universities. 
Grammar and High School Courses. 
Located in charming eight-acre wooded 
park. Modern gymnasium and seven- 
acre athletic field. Climate permits out- 
door work and athletics all the year. - 
Catalogs. 

GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box S Palo Alto, California 














Character, Health, 
Sey aes 

Makers of Men try and Friendship 

for every boy! 

College Preparatory — Highly accredited — Non-mili- 
tary, 90 Selected boys; 16 High-calibred men. 11th year. 
Most ideal location in America; excellent equipment. 
Environment and program that win boye and make men. 


Address Registrar MORAN SCHOOL, Rolling Bay, Wash. 














| PALOALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School-- Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. Summer term and 
camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt.. Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Califorina. 


CALLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Formerly PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Non-Military. Undenominational Under Christian influences. 
_ Careful Supervision Modern Conveniences and Equipment. 
. M. WOOD, Supt., R. D. 2, Box 81S, Pasadena, Californie 
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-BELL LUMBER CO. 


THE LONC 
R. A. Long Bldg 


-BELL production of 


Douglas Fir lumber and tim- 


NG 


bers, in modern manufacturing 
Ask your retail lumber dealer. 


plants at Longview, Wash., has 
half century as lumbermen. The 


Long-Bell trade-mark on the 
assurance of lumber depend- 


end of the piece is your safest 
ability and value. 


behind it the experience of a 
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“We were plunging into the fog at the unsafe speed of twenty miles an hour, which was faster than I had 


heretofore driven a gas-propelled land vehicle” 








STARBOARD AHOY'! 


HEN I responded to the 
loud knocking at the door 
and opened it I saw that 
Mr. Higby, my neighbor, 
was wildly excited, being quite red 
in the face. ““There’s not a minute to 
lose,” he shouted, “‘that fool girl of 
mine—that daughter of mine—has eloped 
with some young idiot and, if I don’t 
catch her before she marries the young 
whelp, she’ll—why, she’ll be married.” 

He was talking so rapidly he was almost 
out of breath by this time but managed 
to continue, “My wife tells me you’ ve got 
a car; do you know how to drive it?” 

Though it was late in the afternoon I 
was still scantily clad in pajamas and 
dressing gown, for just before the loud 
knocking started I had taken portfolio 
75 from the shelf, meaning to compare the 
entry I had made in my card system with 
the picture of the galleon Santa Isobel in 
that portfolio, fearing I had not been quite 
accurate in the number of portholes I had 
entered on the card devoted to that 
galleon. 

“Tm afraid,” I said pleasantly, in reply 
to his question, “that your wife is misin- 
formed. The automobile to which she 
doubtless refers is not mine but the prop- 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of: The Cave Man, etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


erty of my sister, Cynthia, who is at pres- 
ent attending the Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the Southwestern Theosophical 
Convention at Ultra Mare. 

“However, won’t you step in for a mo- 
ment? I think there is a bottle of logan- 
berry juice on ice, or, no! No, I believe I 
have forgotten to order ice. ‘There is a 
card that I should have put in the win- 
dow to attract the attention of the ice 
man.” 

“T don’t care a hang about your ice,” 
Mr. Higby shouted, ‘‘nor about your 
loganberry juice, nor about your sister. 
What I asked was whether you could drive 
that car.” 

“Ah!” I said pleasantly. ‘Evidently I 
misunderstood you. I thought you asked 
if I was the owner of the automobile. I 
think I may say that I have driven the 
automobile with quite a modicum of suc- 
cess. So, at least, my sister informed me 
after our trials, and she is not one to speak 


without due consideration. I do not, 
you understand, claim to be an 
expert with the automobile, but we 
returned with merely minor injuries 
to the superficial portions of the 
vehicle—” 
“Great cats, you!” Mr. Higby cried. 
“You can drive the car, can you? That’s 
all I want to know. Get it out and get 
your duds on and get going. There’s not 
a minute to lose, I tell you.” 

“Dear me!” I exclaimed. “This is in- 
deed serious. I have noticed your daugh- 
ter and she seems a remarkably nice 
young personand not at allone who should 
be permitted to marry a—as you phrase it 
—whelp. If you will take a seat in the 

parlor and glance at a magazine you'll 
find there, I will be with you presently. I 
merely wish,” I said, smiling at him, “‘to 
dress properly, putting on some trousers 
and other articles—I don’t suppose | 
would have time for a bath?” 

“No!” Mr. Higby fairly shouted. 
“Don’t I tell you the fool girl has run off 
with this fellow in our car? And taken 
our chauffeur along? Get a move on you, 
can’t you? You're the only chance we’ve 
rot to catch up with the two young idiots. 
durry!” 













































10 Starboard Ahoy! 


“T will! I will, indeed!” 1 assured him. 
“T shall just run up and put away the 
matter I was working on and be with you 
in no time at all.” 

“Don’t put anything away. 
you!” he urged me. 

“Tt will not take me an instant,” I 
said. “I am only sorry,” I told him, as I 
paused at the door, “that our little chase 
of the runaways is not to be made by 
water. The automatically propelled land 
vehicle has never engaged my attention 
seriously, seeming to lack the romantic 
qualities of the wind-wafted vessels of the 
briny deep, of which I have made a most 
exhaustive study. Most exhaustive! 

“As amatterof fact,” I added, “I think I 
have one of the most complete collections of 
prints of wind-wafted craft in existence, 
together with what I consider a fairly 
complete library of the works of the best 
sea authorities, including Conrad, Mel- 
ville, Lieutenant Dana, McFee, Captain 
Dingle and others, from which I have 
compiled a card catalogue of all the 
ropes, sails, masts and other portions 
of ships, including galleons, gal- 
leases, pinnaces, schooners, yawls, 
square-riggers and other craft, with 
their uses, so that I am familiar with 
them all.” 


Hustle, 


“Get a move on, can’t you?” demanded 
Mr. Higby in a most violent voice. “What 
do I care—” 

“Certainly,” 


I assured him. ‘I mean 


to make the utmost haste possible. I 
shall just take one moment more. I feel 
that I should set myself right in one mat- 
ter. I would not have you think that I 
have spent so much time and labor in the 
study of sea-going wind-wafted vessels 
from mere idleness of mind. Quite the 
contrary, sir. As I often tell my sister 
Cynthia, my object has been quite shame- 
lessly utilitarian. I mean to write a book 
several books. Romances.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed Mr. Higby 
rudely. “Those kids are running off to 
get married, | tell you! Every minute 
we lose they gain on us.” 

“Yes, in a moment,” I said. ‘“‘What I 
was about to say—” 

Mr. Higby threw himself down on the 
sofa and groaned. 

“What I was about to say,” I said, 
moving a short distance into the parlor, 
“was that the returns from the works 
I have thus far written, including my 
‘Comparison of the Philosophies of 
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Kant and Hegel’ and my ‘Brief Study 
of the Philosophy of Schopenhauer in 
Its Relation to the Mental Life of the 
Twentieth Century,’ while well spoken 
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of by the authorities, have not been 
great financial successes. Far from 
it, sir! It has seemed to me, for that 
reason, and because I have always felt 
within me the bubblings of a romantic 
nature, that my true work perhaps lay in 


































the direction of romances of the sea. 
By this I mean tales of a piratical 
nature, wherein would be included 
love motives—” 

“She’s the only daughter I’ve 
got,” said Mr. Higby. ‘And she’s 
gone—gone! And this confounded idiot 
stands here blabbing at me!” 

“TI merely wished to make clear to you 
what I meant when I said it was a pity 
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the young lady had not eloped by sea,” I 
said with a little resentment. 
“Well, that’s clear now!” said Mr. 





















mariners was greatly altered 


Higby, getting up and walking up and 
down. ‘Don’t tell it all over again. Go 
and get your pants on. Get a move on 
you. I understand all about everything. 
It’s all right; I don’t object to it. But I 
beg you, I plead with you, I pray you— 
hustle, can’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I said, and I went up- 
stairs. In quite a reasonable time I was 


Starboard Ahoy! 


In raising the sails we had more difficulty than I had 
imagined and my opinion of the labors of 


down again, fully clad. By this time dusk 
was upon us and Mr. Higby was on our 
front porch. As I went out he was pulling 
at his hair and 
cursing rather vio- 
lently, although 
two ladies were 
also present. These 
I saw to be Mrs. 
Higby, who is a 
stoutish person, 
and Miss Pinder- 
ton. Miss Pinder- 
ton I had seen in 
the Higby garden 
with Mr. Higby’s 
daughter, and I 
presently learned 
that I had been 
right in my con- 
jecture that she 
was the tutor of 
the daughter in 


question. She was of the intellectual type, 
tall and of a serious mindedness of which 
I could not but approve. 

“Do you really think I need go?” she 
was asking Mrs. Higby. 

“Gof Of course, I think you must 
go!” declared Mrs. Higby. “I have no 
influence with that child, as you well 
know. To you she does pay some slight 
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attention now and then. Certainly you 
must go, Pinny.” 

“T am never happy in an automobile,” 
said Miss Pinderton. 

“This is far, far from a joy ride, I as- 
sure you,” Mrs. Higby told her. “It is 
not a pleasure excursion for any of us.” 

‘And I have seen Mr. Dufhington drive 
the automobile,” said Miss Pinderton. 
“T’ll go, if you insist, but this is going to 
be a miserable time for me—most 
miserable.” * 

“You’ll go. Stop your talking,” or- 
dered Mr. Higby. ‘Get that car out, 
you.” 

Although this was no manner in which 
to speak to one who was really doing him 
a great favor, I realized that Mr. Higby 
was perhaps overwrought and said noth- 
ing. I went to our small garage and 
opened the doors and clambered into the 
automobile and in a remarkably short 
time had the interior mechanism palpi- 









tating in the proper manner, so that the 
automobile moved forward and out of the 
garage. At the exact spot where the ex- 
cited Mr. Higby was standing I brought 
the automobile to a perfect stop. 
“Eureka!” I exclaimed. “I attained a 
full-stop just where desired that time,” 
but Mr. Higby was already hurrying 
(Continued on page 89) 
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DENVER TOURIST AND 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 


ENTING on the new camp 

ground is a pleasure that is being 

enjoyed by annually increasing 

thousands in the West. New 
camps are being fitted every year for 
the growing army of motorists who 
have caught the fever of outdoor life, 
while those camps that have been 
established several years are finding it 
necessary to enlarge their accommo- 
dations. 

Most of the western cities and 
towns now have municipal auto camps 
where the motor tourist family may 
stop for the night and find a table 
with benches, fre wood and shower 
baths, paying but fifty cents a night 
for these privileges. Most of these 
places are electrically lighted and have 
stores where food and other supplies 
may be purchased. A rate of $2.50 a 
week is the usual charge for a family 
desiring to remain for seven days or 
more. 

Uncle Sam also recognizes the growing 
demand of tourists who carry their homes 
with them as they see the national parks 
and other interesting sights in the West. 
The Federal Government charges an en- 
trance fee at most of the parks but makes 





They write “back home” saying **come on out yourselves” 





Part of the “mile of tourist tents 
Overland Park. 49,034 motorists 
camped here in 1924 


no additional charge for camping privi- 
leges. It supplies fire wood, electric 
lights, facilities for washing clothes, gar- 
bage collection, and showers. 

The large cities as well as the small ones 
have made inducements for motorists to 


Touring parties or sightseeing groups find a pleasant stopping-place among the stately 
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visit them at low cost. Denver estab- 
lished a quarter-of-a-million-dollar auto 
camp. For a while it was free to tourists 
but last year the municipality inaugu- 
rated the standard charge of fifty cents a 
night or $2.50 a week. This resulted in a 
total income, from gate receipts of $14,- 
702.00 between May 10, the opening date, 
and October 28. Additional revenue 
was received from concessions, of 
$5,433-93; and for use of the race track, 
$768.99. The total cost for operating 
Overland up to October 31 was $26,- 
500.00 of which $5,670.49 was ex- 
pended for capital investments. After 
deducting the latter amount it will be 
seen, therefore, that the camp paid 
for its maintenance charges, including 
water, light, police, clean-up. 
The service the camper receives, at 
a cost of fifty cents a night or $2.50 a 
week, includes the following: 
Camp lot, water and electric light, 
police protection, children’s playground 
with swings, slides, merry-go-round; 
hot and cold showers (8) for women 
and men, sanitary convenience, laun- 
dry, lounging and reception room. 
The grounds are well policed night 
and day by park authorities. 
Park officials of Denver doubled the 
camping area of Overland in 1924 and 
other conveniences and entertainment 
for the visitors are to be added from 
time to time. Aside from the moving 
picture theater, a bathing beach will be 
established. 

Denver’s Motor Camp—Overland Park 
—consists of 160 acres situated about 
three miles from the center of the city on 
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New Camp Ground 


Wider Range of Service Have Made Western 


| Camps a Recognized Institution 


iP Mebane 


the banks of the Platte river. 
From 75 to 80 acres are covered 
with fine groves of cottonwoods, 
hardwood maples and other trees. 

During 1923 there was a regis- 
tration of 17,397 cars with 59,970 
passengers but when the city 
began charging for accommoda- 
tions last year the figures dropped 
to 15,465 cars with 49,034 passengers. 
Commenting on this the Denver official 
magazine says: 

“While the number attending showed 
a large decrease, officials in charge of the 
camp last summer were greatly pleased 
with the class of tourists. It can not be 
denied that the free automobile camp 
did draw a limited number of peo- 
ple, who spent the entire year on 
the road, working for two or three 
days in one place to secure 
enough gas to pass to the next 
town. There was less of this 
type during 1924 than ever 
before.” 

While one reads of the thou- 
sands every year on their way 
to California the facts prove 
that Californians also like to see 
the rest of the country. The 
number of registrations from Cali- 
fornia at the Denver park jumped from 
ninth place among the states to third 
place last year, only Kansas and Nebraska 
sending more visitors. 

Several years ago when various western 
communities, in their spirit of enterprise, 
were establishing municipal auto camps 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
conferred with the Park Board of the 


City of Seattle and said in substance: 
“If Seattle is going to put in an Auto 
Camp, let’s have one that will be a credit 
to the city.” 


The City Council was then prevailed 


DENVER 
TOURIST BUREAU 
Taking care of the youngsters is sometimes 
a problem. Overland Park, Denver, 
solves it with a playground for the 
children of tourist guests 
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trunks of the redwoods in Richardson Grove, Humboldt County, California 
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Shady trees are a feature of the Seattle Municipal Auto Camp which can accommodate 


overa thousand cars in the main camp and annex 


upon to appropriate $20,000 to put a large 
area in Woodland Park, which is within 
the city limits, in shape for the municipal 
auto camp. 

It was decided that the camp should be 
so conducted that it would be a credit to 
the city, and for that reason a special com- 
mittee from the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce was appointed to have 

joint supervision over it with the 
municipal authorities. This com- 

mittee enlisted the services of 
substantial business men of 
the city. As a result, Seattle’s 

Municipal Auto Camp has 

become known as one of the 

distinctive and most attractive 
ones in the West. 

The camp is within convenient 

distance of the heart of the 

city, the hotels and shopping 
district and is directly served by the 
municipal car lines. It has been ob- 
served that many people after driving 
across the country like to put their cars 
in the auto camp and then use the street 
car method of conveyance rather than 
their own cars. There are facilities for 
500 cars provided, with emergency facil- 
ities for 300 more. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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He whirled about blindly and tried to speak, but no words issued from his mouth 


The Deerslayers 


RESTON, lying between the 
folds of two hills that were sere 
and treeless, was bathed in a 
flood of amber light distilled 
through golden maples and poplars. 
The tang of a cold night presaged the 
advancing of the season, though the 
sunny stretch along the front of Jud 
Hooper’s store was still pleasantly warm. 
Some fifteen of Creston’s male inhabi- 
tants populated this stretch, lounging on 
a bench or leaning against a hitching rail 
alongside the new model of a seven- 
passenger car. 
“They say shell do seventy,” re- 
marked one of the men. 
“Then I guess Jud’ll make her,” grin- 
ned a second. 
“Well, sir,” put in a third, “I was with 
him one day in the old car—time we went 
hunting over Sugarloaf way—I guess you 


By Alexander Hull 


Author of: Road Magic, etc. 
Illustrated by Sy. M. Long 


all know what that road is. We averaged 
forty-five miles an hour for the whole 
hundred and seventy.” 

The store door clanged with the ap- 
pearance of Jud Hooper, carelessly and 
provincially clothed, a wide-brimmed 
hat shoved back on his head, a dark cigar, 
unlighted, angling skyward from the cor- 
ner of his mouth. Jud Hooper was more 
than six feet in height and almost dis- 
proportionately broad. He had a full 
face with a big mouth, and eyes that were 
dark, and seemed beady, such were the 
proportions of his countenance. There 


was an expression of perpetually 
insolent good-nature in his face. 
“*H’lo, boys—mail’s late. Be half 
an hour yet till th’ stage comes.” 
He went heavily, but notawkwardly, 
down the steps, flung his coat over the 
back of the car seat and climbed into 
thedriver’s place. There wasa cigar-lighter 
on the dash-board and he bent to it, amid 
a murmur of envy, and lighted his smoke. 

Jud Hooper was thirty-seven, and he 
owned Creston. 

Well, there were a thousand persons 
in town; it would hardly be accurate to 
say he owned it. He did own the Creston 
Creamery, the Creston Packing Plant, 
the Judson Hooper General Store, the 
Riverview Garage, and a dozen houses 
on Main and Orchard streets. He was 
postmaster and mayor. He generally 
represented the district in the state 
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legislature. And lastly, there was no bank 
in Creston: Jud Hooper was the bank. 

Dairy produce passed through his 
hands, via the creamery. Garden and 
orchard products came to him by way of 
the packing-house or the store. The 
country roundabout traded at his store on 
the principle of noblesse oblige. If a 
farmer patronized a mail-order house, 
Jud Hooper, postmaster, knew of it, and 
that farmer, in the hour of his extremity, 
would seek money of Jud Hooper in 
vain. Every lane led to Jud, and of 
every one and everything that passed 
through his hands, something, were it 
only a little, remained in them. 

“Jud Hooper,” said an embittered 
woman, “skims all the cream!” 


OT quite all of it, yet he did what he 

could in that way. From his father he 
had inherited comparative wealth. At 
twenty-seven he had married Ada Baron, 
a dark, handsome girl of nineteen, 
strangely mature and silent, often judged 
haughty. There had been about her an 
air of passion, repressed, which had de- 
lighted Jud, which had promised—falsely 
promised him, for it had given him 
nothing. Nevertheless, he had not re- 
garded the marriage as a_ mistake. 
Through her family, elsewhere influen- 
tial, she had brought him prestige, and 
she had increased his financial security 
by fifty thousand dollars. 

In addition, she had an independent 
income in which Jud had scented no 
drawback; quite the contrary. He was 
wiser now. That four thousand a year 
had enabled her to mock him. Without 
it, he might have made her his slave. 
With it, she was free as the air. She per- 
petually baffled him. If she hated him, 
why did she stay with him? If she didn’t, 
why didn’t she yield to him? Aloof, 
mocking, inscrutable, she was. Always 
hard—yet in odd ways at unexpected 
crises, she had sometimes backed him up! 

“Damn her!” he thought morosely, as 
he drove, and he chewed his cigar sav- 
agely, ruined it, flung it disgustedly into 
the road, and lighted another. 

He passed near the top of the hill a 
small, dingy coupe. Seeing it was Doc 
Felton’s car, he brought his machine to 
rest, leaned out and shouted: 

“Hey, Doc! Back up! Want to talk 
to you a minute!” 

Felton went into reverse and stopped 
beside the big car. The doctor was a slight 
little man. He had pounded over the 
roads round Creston for twenty-five 
years, day and night, through rain and 
snow, through fog and sun, at first be- 
hind horses and exposed to the cruellest 
inclemencies of the weather; of later 
years the closed car had brought him a 
new lease on life. He must have been 
sixty, but he was tough and wiry, still 
going strong. 

Jud sort of liked old Doc, as he often 
said. Doc hadn’t any money sense, and 
was notoriously in debt, mostly to Jud, 
and Jud didn’t have, as he privately re- 
marked to Ada, any kind of notion Doc 
ever would be able to pay him, but he 
sort of liked old Doc, just the same. Doc 
never would pay him, though, he’d bet. 

Ada’s lip curled; her black, magnetic 
eyes rested upon him. ‘Well, you don’t 
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want him to, do you?” she drawled in- 


solently. 

“Don’t want him to?” he queried, 
amazed. “Why wouldn’t I want him 

> 

“Why,” said Ada quietly, “suppose he 
fell heir to a few thousand some day and 
did pay you. And then suppose he looked 
you square in the eye and said: ‘Now go 
to hell, Jud Hooper! Why everybody 
knows Doc hates you,” she went on, 
amused. “Everybody knows you just 
lend him money so you can tramp on 
him. And everybody knows what would 
happen if—” 

The memory of this conversation came 
to Jud now. Was there anything in it? 
Pshaw! Doc wasn’t that smart, he didn’t 
believe. 

“Where been?” he grunted colloquially. 

“Out to Al Clark’s place,” said Doc. 
“Al’s been complaining all summer. 
Works too hard, for one thing. Ought 
to be out of this climate for another.” 

A sharp look came into Jud’s eyes. 
“Hey? You don’t think he’s got the—?” 

“Tuberculosis,” said Doc. “First 
stages, but another winter here’ll do for 
him.” 

“Told him, Doc?” 

“Not yet. What’s the use? He’s got 
nothing but his farm. If he can’t sell it, 
and you know damned well he can’t, he’s 
got to go on working it to live. Unless 
you'll buy it.” 

Jud met the doctor’s eyes easily. “Well, 
I might at that,” he said. “If he doesn’t 
want too much.” 

“It’s a good farm, too.” 

‘“Fair—yeh. You ought to tell him, 
Doc. Right off.” 

“T hate to.” 

“Sure.” “Jud pressed his starter. “But 
you'd better call him up, Doc, soon’s you 
get to town. Tell him straight. Any 
feller’d rather get it that way.” 

He drove on, his annoying thoughts of 
Ada gone. A film of content spread over 
his face. He had wanted Clark’s land for 
two years. The new routing of the state 
highway would edge the Clark farm across 
the creek from the old Hooper place, 
through which the present road ran, and 
where Jud, though he had a house in 
Creston, lived summers. It was Jud’s 
intention to build a big new country 
house on the highway, if he could get 
Clark’s land. This hadn’t been on the 
market, as Jud, without inquiry, knew. 
Clark disliked Jud, and had elected to 
get along in that community without 
Jud’s approval. He hadn’t made much 
of a success of it, though. 


OT much of a success! For the last 
year he had been fighting in sheer des- 
peration. One fair crop at moderate prices 
had brought a season’s reprieve, but this 
would be the end. Lou, Al’s wife, could- 
n’t run the place with Al out of commis- 
sion, and there were two small children. 
Jud began to suck at his cigar, to savor 
the mild sweet flavor of it with relish— 
“Sittin’ mighty pretty,” he told him- 
self. ‘‘He’s got to sell now. But let him 
wait alittle. I’ll sit back and shoot a little 
scare into him. ’Bout time the first bliz- 
zard rolls in from the mountains, he’ll 
throw a thousand off. By the second, 
he’ll drop another. Come Christmas, by 
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gollies, wouldn’t be surprised if I could 
get that farm for railway fare south!” 

He swept up the driveway to his house. 
Ada was seated at the piano, a magnifi- 
cent black grand, which Jud could at any 
rate appreciate as furniture, and she was 
playing some insoluble music. He didn’t 
understand it, anyway. Sometimes he 
thought she didn’t either, but learned it 
and played it simply as another move in 
her game of baffling him. 

“Hello,” he said. “Just heard Al Clark 
has the T. B. Too bad.” 

She raised her eyes, smiled a little, but 
went on playing. As he watched her he 
wondered if he hated her— She ended 
with an aimless progression on the lowest 
notes of the keyboard, and, dropping her 
hands into her lap, she said, smiling: 

“How fortunate.” 

He stared. ‘Fortunate? 
what do you mean?” 

“Oh, not for Mr. Clark. For you. You 
wanted his land, didn’t you?” ~ 

“Me?” He shook his head slowly. 
“You always misjudge me. I never even 
made him an offer for it. Never even in- 
tended to.” 

“f think supper is ready,” she re- 
marked, definitely closing the conversa- 
tion. She moved ahead toward the din- 
ing-room. 


Fortunate 


E rose and went to the window. It 

was hardly dark. A soft violet after- 
glow flooded the valley. Across the 
creek, where Clark’s house stood in the 
dull gold of orchard trees, he discerned a 
light. A nice lay-out. Good land. The 
best. Worth easily eight thousand. More. 
And he thought, as he followed Ada: “I’ll 
just let it percolate through Doc that I 
might be induced to buy. No hurry, 
though. Aint likely the highway will be 
through for a couple of years. No hurry 
at all.” 

In less than a week, however, Mrs. 
Clark appeared at the store and asked 
Jud’s clerk if she might speak to Mr. 
Hooper. Newt Ryder, faithfully reflect- 
ing his employer’s attitude toward people 
who didn’t usually deal there, inquired 
contemptuously: 

‘‘Nobody a-hinderin’ you, is there?” 

Flushing, she made her way to the rear, 
where Jud was glancing through the 
Weekly Crestonian. 

“Mr. Hooper,” she said, hesitating, “I 
—I wonder if—if I could speak to you 
privately?” 

Jud looked up, smiling. ‘Why, sure— 

sure,” he remarked genially. ‘Just come 
into the office, Mrs. Clark.” 
_ She remained standing while he sank 
into a_ swivel-chair at his desk and 
wheeled about to face her. Suddenly 
taking courage, she said: 

“T’ve come to see you about—our farm. 
Al hasn’t been—very well. And I thought 
maybe a milder climate might be—easier 
for him. You know what the place is. I 
thought maybe, from something Doctor 
Felton said, you might—want to buy it.” 

“Well—I might,” said Jud, non-com- 
mittally. “What you asking?” 

““We paid five thousand,” she began de- 
fensively. “We've improved a lot, though. 
Al says it’s worth ten.” 

“Land’s worth just what it’ll bring on 
the market,” said Jud, “and right now 
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there isn’t any market. Besides, I’ve got 
all the land I want—three farms round 
here, couple of timber claims, some city lots. 
Got more than I can probably make out to 
use. It’d be purely an accommodation.” 

“Oh, it would, Mr. Hooper!” she said 
quickly. ‘Would you—make me an offer 
for it?” 

Jud shook his head. “If I was wanting 
it bad, I would. But that aint good busi- 
ness, Mrs. Clark. You figger out what 
you think you’d ought to have, and if I 
can see it, all right. If not, no hard feel- 
ings either way. 

She hesitated. 
thousand—?” 

Jud rose, saying: ‘Well, Pll think it 
over. You'll probably be down to the 
store again in a few days to buy goods. 
Let you know then. Hard luck about Al. 


“If we could get seven 


You tell him to cheer up. Tell him 
spring’s coming.” 
Something caught in Lou Clark’s 


throat, as she said piteously: “I’m afraid 
it isn’t spring—but winter that’s coming.” 

““Pshaw, now,” said Jud. “You don’t 
want to be downhearted. Keeping up 
your courage is half the battle.” 

He made her call twice before he an- 
swered definitely: “Too much money. 
Times are hard. Then besides, you take 
your place—you and Al 
haven’t made interest on 


The Deerslayers: 


““Pshaw, now—you don’t want to give 
up! Shouldn’t wonder at all but you 
might be able to fix it through Tully. A 
trade, maybe.” 

He put in a word with Tully, whom he 
owned body and soul. Unnecessary, that 
word: it was doubtful if Tully’s utmost 
efforts could have raised a buyer. 

At Christmas the deal was sull uncon- 
summated. Jud had not seen Lou for two 
weeks. Al, he heard, was no better. 
Rather worse. Well, he reflected, he 
never had liked Al. Never. 

There had been no talk about the dick- 
ering over the ranch. Mrs. Clark was one 
of the close-mouthed sort. Al hadn’t 
been out of the house. No one knew, un- 
less it was Doc Felton. It sort of seemed 
as if maybe old Doc did have something 
on his mind, Acted kind of absent-like. 
Didn’t hardly have a word to say without 
he was encouraged. Pshaw. But Doc 
would keep his mouth shut. Sure! 

One day Jud asked him: “Doc, what’s 
eating you, anyway! Don’t seem like 
yourself. Something on your mind?” 

“By God,” the doctor burst out, then 
fell silent. 

“Yeh?” drawled Jud. “What?” 

“Nothing,” said Felton. ‘‘Good-by. 
Emergency case.” 


Alexander Hull 
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the Clark children were in the wagon, 
bundled in straw and blankets, and no- 
ticed there was in the wagon-box as well a 
heap of luggage. 

“Why, hello, Al—and Mrs. Al,” he 
said. “Happy New Year.” 

“Please,” cried Lou, “I didn’t want 
him to come! [—” 

“Lou,” said Clark sternly, “‘you be 
still! No, she didn’t want me to come, 
Jud Hooper. But I come, anyway. To 
give you a last look at us. We’re on our 
way south. Happy New Year! Yes, you 
devil, that’s about what it is, in spite of 
you! The farm’s sold. Tell you what we 
got for it, too! Eight thousand! Do you 
hear? Eight thousand! Damn you to 
everlasting—”’ 

He choked on his words. Lou dragged 
at his arm. They went down the path, 
climbed into the wagon, Al still coughing 
spasmodically. Lou Clark took up the 
reins; the team moved slowly away. 

Jud stood in the door, motionless, his 
face darkling. It was true, of course. He 
felt something stirring at his feet, heard 
a whine. One of Spot’s puppies. Suddenly 
the wrath of hell burst in him. With all 
his strength he kicked the dog. The 
force of the blow carried the animal far 
across the porch in to a bed of dead, stiff 
chrysanthemums. The 
pup moaned two or three 
times, kicked _ feebly, 








it, hardly. Oh, sure! I = 
know Al’s had_ things 
against him. But seven’s 
too much for me.” 

“Will you give us six?” 

“Honest, now,” said 
Jud, “I just can’t see it. 
I hate like the dickens 
but I might have to hang 
on to it for years before | 
could turn it, and the 
buildings would be dete- 
riorating.” 

Lou broke completely 
at that. 

“For God’s sake, Mr. 
Hooper,” she begged. 
“Can’t you see I’m des- 
perate? Al’s sick—he’s 
got the consumption. 
We’ve got to get out of 
here! I’ve got no business 
telling you this. There’s 
folks a-plenty that’d say 
you’d use it against me. 
I never believed you were 
like that. Give us five 
thousand! If you'll just 
offer five, 1 promise you 
I’ll talk Al round. Five!” 








To read her cypher? 


The Cantaloupe 


By Julia Boynton Green 


On the cool porcelain lies the jade-green sphere, 
Netted in russet, thickly over-traced 
With curious cryptic symbols such as placed 
Those dusky hirelings on the Alhambra. 
Nature has scrawled a message; where’s the seer 
Warning against waste 
Mayhap—or charge with reverent lip to taste 
This sumptuous offering of the liberal year. , 


Were these neat grooves designed to guide the blade? 
I choose to slash quite counter to the hint; 

And lo! 
I plunge my spoon in fragrant pulp aflush 

With tender salmon, an enchanting tint, 
Too sweet to leave—too exquisite to crush! 


I have a fluted chalice made! 


Here 


twitched, and then fell 
forever still. 

Jud Hooper, with clench- 
ed hands and a terri- 
ble throbbing in _ his 
temples stood there ut- 
tering soundless curses— 


T was one of those hap- 
penings that he could 


not have foreseen’ or 
prevented. Clark had 
originally bought the 


place of John Frederick, 
who later had met death 
in a distant state. The 
small fortune of the Fred- 
ericks had been invested 
in land which oil develop- 
ments had affected so 
that Lin Frederick, John’s 
son, had sold it within 
the last year for a quarter 
of a million. His letter 
to the Clarks, offering to 
buy back the old home- 
stead, had been incalcula- 
ble. Jud himself, no 
doubt, had stamped it 











and put it in the Clark 





“Thunder! I’m sorry. 
Tell you, Mrs. Clark. Why 
don’t you try listing it at ; 
the real-estate office? Put it up to Tully. 
Puts me in pretty bad this way. Suppose 
I could raise four or five thousand. 
People’d say, there goes Jud Hooper 
again making money out of poor folk’s 
need. Try Tully.” 

“T’ll try anything,” she said wildly. 
“But what’s the use?” i 

“Try him, anyway,” said Jud. “You'll 
find out what the market’s like now. 
Won’t be so likely to think I’m trying to 
cheat you.” a 

The look in her eyes, utterly despairing, 
amazed him. 


“Save him, Doc!” Jud called after him, 
laughing. 


EW YEAR’S DAY ateam stopped at 

the Hooper place. Aman and awoman 
got out and came up the walk, the man 
leaning on the woman’s arm. The man 
raised a mittened hand from the blankets 
that swathed him and knocked. Jud opened 
the door and stood in it, astonished. His 
eyes took in the two figures on the porch, 
then the wagon at the gate. His first idea 
was that they had come to sell him the 
farm for railway fare south. Then he saw 


box. A_ horrible irony 
to reflect on, as he did 
now, endlessly. 
The Weekly Crestonian confirmed the 
news: 


Ye Editor was honored on Tuesday by a 
visit from Lin Frederick. Mr. Frederick has 
purchased the Al Clark place, which was form- 
erly the Frederick homestead site. Lin told 
Ye Editor Tuesday: ‘The old town sure looks 
good. It’s fine to be back!’ So also, after 
traveling through seventeen states, saith Ye 
Editor. 

Lin—we’ve always called him that, and 
are going to go right on doing it, even if he has 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The circle of faces softened curiously as she smiled. ‘Why, she said at length, “You silly big apes I—I love you all!” 








The Girl in the Grandstand 


O know absolutely that no balm 
remained in Gilead and that 
Woe was king, one had at this 
moment only to behold the 
spangled visage of Eddie Jaffray, 
manager of the Catterton baseball team. 
He huddled in the chair before his 
untidy desk, hands in his trouser pockets, 
his gaze absently fixed upon an infinity 


By Olin L. Lyman 
Illustrated by Jeffery Reynolds 


of gloom. His freckles, ordinarily rosy 
spot-lights of optimism, seemed direly 
pale and dead. One would almost have 
looked in the corner, dimming with the 


approach of twilight, for little raven 
jinxes carrying valises of Dull Care. 
So Jaffray sat alone in his little office, 
going down—and down—and down. 
Suddenly there came a gradual change. 
Without realizing it, the manager’s gaze 
had lifted to an accustomed object upon 
the wall over his desk. At first he looked 
unconsciously, then a slowly dawning 








18 The Girl in the Grandstand: 


light drowned the shadows in his brooding 
eyes. For the unnumbered time in a 
career of vexing problems Jaffray proved 
that the spirits of a freckled man are elas- 
tic. For the thousandth time he read the 
words which some cheerful idiot had as- 
sembled for that particular calendar, and 
for the thousandth time he shooed the sad 
shade of trouble by grace of a sympathiz- 
ing, whimsical grin: 

“When the whole blame world seems gone to 

pot, 
And business is on the bum, 
A two-cent grin and a lifted chin 
Help some, my boy, help some.”’ 

“The guy that spilled that stuff had the 
right dope.” 

In his abstraction Jaffray had heard no- 
body come in. Now he whirled in his 
chair to confront the 


Olin L. 


Then Jaffray lifted desolate eyes to high 
heaven, via the dingy ceiling, and voiced 
in lurid phrase his woe renewed. “Can 
you beat it? I ask you as a pal, can you 
beat it?) Why was I ever born, Eliza? 
Aint it awful to be conscientious, Jack? 
It’s such a handicap. If it wasn’t for that 
I could start out and kill the whole gang 
and then dance on their graves.” He 
gazed helplessly at Rhoades, who shook 
his head gloomily and remained mute. 

“They say an ump has a sad life,” con- 
tinued the manager in hollow tones. 
“Why, say pal, the mournfullest ump that 
ever dodged a pop bottle was a laughing 
hyena of joy compared to me. It’s a won- 
der they haven’t got me in the detention 
ward. Six weeks ago we had a real team 
with a twelve-game lead in the race for the 
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boring deep into Rhoades’ shadowed soul. 
“And now, he hissed, “Bill Salzer gets 
married.” 

“What’s the use of glarin’ at me?”’ in- 
quired Jack, with heavy sarcasm. “I 
aint her.” 

Eddie swept on without heeding him. 
“What good has he been, anyway, since he 
got the crush on his dame, what? Used to 
be the crack pitcher of the league, used to 
be its scrappiest guy in the coaching box. 
Used to be able to spill language that had 
rattlesnakes and darning needles in it, 
used to have the opposition so locoed they 
looked like an old ladies’ home. And now, 
since the little god of love got him by the 
gizzard, how is he now? Why, he’d kiss 
an umpire if the boob would let him, him 
thatonly two months ago could tell an ump 
where he could go in 
more ways than I ever 





Catterton captain, Jack 





Rhoades, who © stood 
pensively regarding the 
calendar. 

“All the same,” 
plemented Rhoades, ‘“‘he 
never had nothin’ to do 
with the runnin’ of a 
bonehead ball team.” 

Jaffray’s grin” grew 
into a laugh. Rhoades’ 
blithe assaults upon the 
English language always 
amused him. ‘The cap- 
tain had been a college 
man, and so far as the 
graces of culture were 
concerned, he had seemed 
consistently since to be 
trying to live it down. 
At any rate the diamond 
had been his magnet 


sup- 








Orchard Maidens | =« 


By Helen Wills 


Tonight, as last night, out in the orchard, 
Will walk three 

Slender and young are they, white-limbed and slender, 
Fragrant with beauty—and vanishing soon. 


maidens, under the moon; 


Softly they walk where the welcoming grasses 
Offer them shimmering jewels of dew; 

White orchard maidens three, white and so slender 
Memories walk in the moonlight with you! 


heard in my sad young 
life. Why, he’ll “stand 
now and grin forgiving 
grins when he ought to 
tearing grass and 
spinning on one ear in 
righteous indignation. 
And when he’s in the 
box he’ll wind up like he 
was doing it to the 
strains of the ‘Spring 
Song,’ and when he puts 
it over and the batter 
hitsit he’ll stand dreamy- 
eyed and watch it like he 
thought it was a dove 
with wings on it, flying 
to her, yelping ‘Moon- 
light and Roses’ in some 
dinky one-night stand!” 

He paused long enough 
to groan, then resumed 











from the beginning and 





his tragic monologue. 





he had “jumped” the 
class-room in his junior 
year to cover the third sack for a team 
in one of the bush leagues. He was 
still covering third, but for the past five 
years, following a steady climb, he had 
been one of the shining lights of the Cat- 
terton team, idolized by that portion of 
the baseball world as chanced to be Cat- 
terton rooters and as inevitably hated by 
other segments of the great circle. 

If possible, Rhoades was at this instant 
more forlorn in appearance than Jaffray 
had been a moment before, though there 
was nothing of sad resignation in it. He 
es he chewed at a 
bull pup might chew an- 


glowe re d 
toothpick as 
othe r canine. 

“What's the grief, pal?” inquired Jaf- 
ray with mild irony, meanwhile supposing 
that the captain’s concern had to do 
merely with generalities. It could be no 
new specific thing; everything had hap- 
pened. Yet a shaft remained. Light- 
ning-like the somber Rhoades now 
launched it. 

“Bill Salzer’s married.” 

“Married?” 

Jaffray fairly screeched the word in as 
shuddering horror as if Rhoades had an- 
nounced that the crack Catterton pitcher 
had been murdered. Rhoades nodded 
glumly. 

“T suppose it’s her!’ The final word 
was pronounced with an indescribable in- 
flection. 

“Aw, yes, it’s her.” 


rag. Now we've got just two games to the 
good with the Monuments throwing ’er 
into high and coming into the stretch on 
two wheels. It’s got to be a case of ‘Get 
out o’ my way, turtle, or I'll step on you!” 
They’ve got everything; what have we 
got?” 

He fairly squealed it, pawing the air and 
glaring at his captain while his freckles 
deepened in a choleric glow. Rhoades said 
nothing, but bit clean through his tooth- 
pick. 
“T’Il tell vou what we've got,” continued 
Jaffray with mounting resentment. 
“We've got absolutely the niftiest collec- 
tion of boneheads that have been herded 
since the old snake first fooled Adam with 
his curves. 4 corner in boneheads, that’s 
what it is—we’ve got em all. Here’s that 
boob of a Lefty Russell breaks out for the 
very first time in ten years. Prohibition 
seems to mean nothin’ at all to him. Bill 
McQuirk, second batter in the league, 
beats up an umpire, and our honored presi- 
dent—blast him!—hangs loafer Bill up by 
the heels to dry for Lord knows how long. 
Kevin, the beautiful shortstop, breaks his 
shin-bone, and hot-foot to the hospital for 
him. Good-night! The pitchers work 
like they’ve got hook-worm disease, the 
helders stand still and fall down and try 
to catch the ball with their feet, the bat- 
ters hit at it the next day, everybody in 
the infield falls over everybody else!” 

He leaned forward, his accusing eyes 


“And now it will be 
worse. I said to him a month ago, when 
I caught him one day in the hotel 
with a letterhead, trying to draw a pic- 
ture of her, I said, ‘Bill, you’ve got it bad, 
but promise me that you won t get mar- 
ried till we win the pennant.’ ‘Gee! he 
flushed up like a fire without any insur- 
ance and he promised. Yes, he had it bad, 
you ought to have seen that picture. It’s 
funny, but love would make a hod-carrier 
think he designed the building. I should 
have thought : that picture was simply the 
ramblings ‘of an intoxicated pencil, trying 
to get home, but Bill had it labeled, “This 
is Imogen,’ just like that, and he had it 
spelled with two m’s. And now he’s Mr. 
Imogen, and it’s going to be fierce. Can 
you imagine it? Bill will be in the box, 
looking into the air and seeing a flower 
garden there, and he’ll loaf one over that 
my two-year-old boy could hit, and big 
McGoorty or some ox like him will lift 
that ball clean to New York, and the fans 
will get up on their hind legs and holler in 
unison, “lake him out!’ and Bill will look 
up calf-eyed and murmur ‘Is that you call- 
ing, love?’ ”’ 

He threw out an arm as if casting some- 
thing away. ‘‘Good-by, pennant, good- 
by!” 

“Oh, not yet!” 

Startled, both men wheeled in their 
chairs to confront a v'sion distinctly worth 
while. From lithographs he had seen 
posted in various cities of the circuit 
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Jaffray knew her for Mrs. William Salzer, 
nee Imogen Vernon, plus whatever it was 
before that. Glancing at her Jaffray would 
have guessed that it might have been 
something like Mamie Riley, that original 
name, for she was undoubtedly of Celtic 
extraction and a beauty. As for her gen- 
eral appearance at this first meeting with 
the manager and captain of the Catterton 
ball team, let this vivid description, prof- 
fered later by Jack Rhoades for the delec- 
tation of his cronies, suffice. 

“She had on one o’ them new coats 
with a heluva collar, an’ comin’ to her 
heels, an’ three or four colors into it. She’s 
got the littlest kicks you ever see and 
our ten-year mascot has got a hand like a 
ham compared with hers. She’s got 
grinny eyes, but there’s business in ’em, 
too. But that part she kind o’ keeps out 
in the wings. Still, if it comes to a show- 
down, I aint bettin’ on Bill. Say, she’d 
make his six-feet-two feel like two-feet-six. 
She aint tall an’ she aint short an’ she 
aint got no consumption. She shows her 
teeth as much as Roosevelt used to do, 
but hers aint gravestone size. Her eyes 
are blue, I guess, but you don’t just notice 
about that, watchin’ the rest of her face. 
I don’t blame Bill so much, though I aint 
much for women. And smooth!—say, 
boys, a seal is a rough-neck beside her!” 


ISCONCERTED for the moment by 

her unexpected presence, Manager 
Jaffray, always the suave gentleman in 
the presence of the fair, pulled himself 
together and rose with an amiable smile. 
Rhoades gaped—it is the only word. 

Her voice, sweet and high-pitched, had 
ripples in it and an underlying laugh, her 
speech had all the free-and-easy piquancy 
of her calling. *‘I didn’t mean to butt in, 
regardless,” she assured them, looking at 
Eddie. “I drifted inside a couple of min- 
utes ago, and you were so busy knocking 
Mr. Imogen that I guess you didn’t hear 
me.” Her eyes were dancing. 

Jaffray felt a hot flush starting at his 
freckles, swiftly radiating till it reached 
the roots of his ruddy hair. He began a 
stammering apology. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Bill’s wife as- 
sured them, comfortably bestowing her- 
self in an opposite chair. ‘‘Say, listen! 
Bill couldn’t help himself. He meant to 
stand pat by what he told you, but I 
wouldn’t have it. I was at that game in 
Portland Tuesday when they knocked him 
out of the box. We jumped here, like you 
did, and last night when Bill come over to 
the hotel to see me I says, ‘Bill, you’re 
certainly putting up a rotten game. You 
need coaching, you do. ‘To the preacher 
man for yours.’ And I led him to a 
minister.” 

She looked at them speculatively while 
they stared blankly at her, their faces 
bearing ample evidence that the ways of 
women are sealed books to men.  Pres- 
ently she smiled such a smile as had often 
captivated vaudeville audiences, and after 
them, Southpaw Bill. Then she rose. 

“T know you’re busy men, and far be it 
from me to tell you the story of my life in 
forty-seven chapters while you wait. I'll 
just say this: Bill was pretty bashful about 
coming to see you this morning, for he 
judged you’d be warm in the collar, and 
he is a peace-loving man since he got crazy 


The Girl in the Grandstand: 


over me. You were right, Mr. Jaffray, 
Bill has been changed since then; he’s been 
picking bouquets out of the air, and the 
clouds have all been sterling-silver-lined. 
Now you know the only way to cure a fel- 
low of that sort of thing is to marry him. 
I just came up to say that Bill is sorry, 
and he won’t do it again, not unless he 
wants to do a term for bigamy. And I'll 
add that I'll see he’ll be sorry if Catterton 
fails to land that pennant. You’ve got 
just a week more, three games here and 
the final three at home, my home. Hang 
on to that two-game lead, gentlemen! 
‘The show jumps with you; I’m slated only 
for evening performances. I'll see you 
through. Rooting? Why say, I’m the 
perfectly best little rooter you ever heard 
at large. And believe me, on the show- 
down Bill will be there with bells on, for 
I’m some fan!” 

Even while Jaffray was protesting that 
she need not be in a hurry she left the 
room with a merry smile, and the tap of 
her little heels dwindled rapidly down the 
corridor. Rhoades still gaped, finally sum- 
moning a hackneyed phrase. “‘Now what 
d’ye think of that?” 

Jaffray waved an expressive hand. 
“Two things. First, Bill is due to see base- 
balls instead of bouquets. Second, there’s 
more to that calendar yonder than just 
dates. Come on, Jack, it’s time to go out 
to the grounds.”” And somehow he was 
smiling, his optimism renewed. 

Just before the ninth that afternoon, 
when the Violet Sox were so far ahead of 
the Cattertons that only one of those mir- 
acles would serve to catch them, a sour- 
faced Jaffray walked up to a glum Bill Sal- 
zer adorning the Catterton bench. 
‘‘Where’s the missus?”’ asked the manager. 
“T thought she might be rooting in the 
stands, but I don’t see her.” 

“She was goin’ to work her understudy 
into her act,” replied Salzer, “but the 
goil’s got tonsilitis and Imogen had to 
stay on the job. But she’s pumpin’ all 
the gargles an’ stuff there 


Olin L. Lyman 19 


“Counter!” conceded Jaffray. ‘“There! 
hanged if that elongated son of a giraffe 
hasn’t whiffed Thompson, too.” 

Salzer rose and stretched his muscles 
that had been employed that afternoon 
only 1n a little warming-up work. ‘The 
kid’ll get McArdle, too,” he announced. 
“That’s the way he always blanks them, 
three ina row. We'll be through in a min- 
ute. Hope the Monuments lost today, 
too.” 

Then Jaffray, in a low earnest voice and 
in one of those sudden quiet passions for 
which he was famed, in blistering phrase 
sounded the keynote of the trouble with 
the team. ‘“You’ve all lost your spirit!” 
he sneered. ‘‘ ‘Hope the Monuments lost, 
too!’ What if they did, and we’d won? 
Me for Bloomingdale after this series. 
And say, you count on going in tomor- 
row.” 

It chanced that the Monuments had lost 
also and Catterton breathed more freely. 
But the next day a batting rally gave the 
Violets the game in the ninth, when Salzer 
apparently had the honors tucked away, 
and the Monuments in their own town, 
playing the Splendoras, won by a hand- 
some score. Dame Fortune further fav- 
ored the Monuments on the succeeding 
day while rain interrupted the Catterton- 
Violet contest. It transpired then that 
when Catterton took her jump to the lair 
of the Monuments for the final crucial 
games, the teams were tied for the lead, 
and fans’ enthusiasm throughout the 
country had reached a stage of frenzy. 

Before jammed stands the Cattertons, 
appearing to regain temporarily their old 
fighting spirit, gallantly closed up shat- 
tered ranks and won a desperate victory. 
Success won in the camp of the enemy 
sent their stock soaring. But the next day 
the bottom dropped out of it. They were 
disgracefully routed, beaten by a memor- 
able score. In Jaffrays’ ears, as his last 
batter retired after an easy foul which the 
opposing catcher caught with two leisurely 

steps backward, sounded 





is down the kid’s throat 
an’ she swears she’ll 
have her in shape by 
the time we jump to 
play off the last three 
with the Monuments. 
She’s disappointed a 
a 
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the derisive hoots and 
laughter of unsympa- 
thetic thousands. 
Mournfully he appraised 
the wreck; there was 
little salvage. His out- 
fielders and_ infielders 
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Jaffray grunted. 
*“So’m I. If I could get 
half the ginger into this 
bum outfit that your 
wife’s got in her little 
finger—aw, but what’s 
the use? You can’t win 
a pennant with a ceme- 
tery.” Moodily he 
watched Sanders, the 


PECIAL articles, fea- 

tures, etc., of interest to 
travelers everywhere will 
appear in that is:ue. 


The August SUNSET will 
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July 15th. 


used up all his effective 
pitchers in a vain effort 
to stem the tide, all but 
Salzer. He had saved 
Salzer as a forlorn hope 
for the morrow. 

That night Jaffray 
called his players to his 
room at the hotel. His 
language was livid; it 











wiry Violet _ pitcher, 
striking out the first 
Catterton up. 

“T can’t understand,” continued Jaffray 
with vindictive frankness, “how you 
managed to cop a queen like that.” 

Salzer, a burly, sandy-haired giant, was 
sensitive only with the new Mrs. Bill. He 
grinned a grin in which there was no re- 
sentment. 

“T dunno,” he retorted. “I thought the 
same about you, first time [| seen your 
wife.” 


sizzled and burned while 
the faces of hismen fairly smouldered with 
that queer bafed impotence which at 
times allathletic pilots know and recognize 
with a sinking at the heart. For they are 
perfectly well aware, the pilots, that the 
distracted units do not voluntarily refuse to 
cohere. It is only that the grip of the 
monstrous thing—call it jinx, hoodoo, what 
you will, it being from the realm of non- 
analyzed mysteries—has them held fast, 
(Continued on page 74) 








of Washington, 


HE University 
whose campus 1s bordered by the 
placid waters of Lake Washington 
and Lake Union, is the home of a 


new school of rowing. To intercollegiate 
crew followers the system is known as 
the Conibear or Washington stroke. “Ten 
University of Washington graduates or 
former students are now coaching inter- 
collegiate crews in the United States. 
Victories upon the 
water by Washington 
and Yale University 
crews forced the rowing 
world to take notice of 
the stroke used by the 
victors. Both shells 
were coached by men 
who had received their 
early instruction under 
Hiram Conibear at the 
University of Washing- 
ton. That the instruc- 
tion received by them 
from Conibear was 
from a master is no 
longer disputed. 
What is it that Coni- 
seg gave to rowing? 
lo describe scientific- 
ally his contribution to the sport of rowing 
would take a book. But the fundamental 
differences between Conibear’s stroke and 
that used by others can be briefly given. 
Intercollegiate rowing has eight men 
with oars pulling a boat, called a shell, 
through the water under the direction of 
a coxswain, who also steers the craft. The 


Don Grant 







Assistant at Yale 


coach’s task is to find men and a system 
that will send the shell through the water 
faster than any other eight. The eight 
men pulling together force the shell for- 
ward. When they finish their stroke and 
all move forward on their slides to start 
a new sweep of the oars, their inertia al- 
most stops the forward motion of the shell. 

To keep the boat in motion between 
strokes is the problem. 

It was the partial solving of this prob- 
lem that brought fame to Conibear and 
victories to Washington. 

Conibear devised a system whereby the 





Former University of Washington crew men now coaching at other American colleges 
Russell Nagler 


Assistant at California 


Charles Logg 


Assistant at Princeton 


end of the stroke found the men only 
slightly past the perpendicular. Most 
crews end their stroke leaning away back 
toward the bow. ‘The veteran coach also 
contrived a leg, arm and body motion so 
closely co-ordinated that after each stroke 
the recovery to get into position for an- 
other stroke was fast and smooth and the 


Russell Callow, U. of W. crew 
coach, who had coached two 
national intercollegiate cham- 
pions before the present season 
opened. Above, a Washington 
crew with “Don™ Grant 


as coxswain 
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Cradle of 


N ew 5S troke 
the W orld 


By G. 


movement of the men forward 
failed to stop the forward 
motion of the shell materially. 
The recovery is the most im- 
portant part of the Washing- 
ton stroke. 

This stroke does not drive 
the shell as fast when the oars 
are in the water but is 
smoother, steadier and keeps 
the boat in motion between 
strokes, the dream and ambi- 





tion of all coaches. 


Summed up, the differences 


between Conibear’s system and that used 
by other eights follow: 


[he recovery, or motion that enables 


the men to take position for a new stroke, 
is fast and smooth. 

The oarsmen take a long reach without 
catching water after the stroke is finished 
and as soon as the oar hits the water the 
maximum of power 1s applied, 
“hard catch.” 

The finish is smooth and not so power- 
ful as most strokes and the men are not so 
far in the bow. 
ington stroke, due to the long reach, is 


called 


The finish of the W ash- 


longer and puts the 
men in a suitable posi- 


tion for the quick 
recovery. 
Edwin O. Leader, 


coach of the trium- 
phant Yale shell, Olym- 
pic champions, and 
Russell Callow, mentor 
of the University of 
Washington eight, na- 
tional _ intercollegiate 
champions, first rowed 
in eights coached by 
Hiram Conibear. Both 
men were graduated in 
1916. Both have added 
much to the system 
taught by Conibear. 
Fight other former 


University of Washington students, men 
who have rowed in Husky shells, or held 
the rudder ropes as coxswains, are coach- 
ing crews In various universities 1n the 
United States. 

In 1899 several University of Washing- 
ton men became interested in rowing and 
plans were laid for making the sport a 
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part of the athletic curriculum of their 
university. In 1go1 class races were held. 
The next year a scarcity of oars curtailed 
the sport. The first major race was held 
in 1903 when the Huskies defeated two 
Canadian crews at Victoria, B. C. The 
same year the University of California 
was vanquished on Lake Washington. 
Jack Knight, a graduate of Princeton 
University, was in charge of rowing at 
that time. 

Knight, after various successes upon 
the water with Cana- 
dian and California 
rivals, resigned in 1905. 
No races were held in 
1906, due to the San 
Francisco earthquake. 

With the ancient 
watersport at low ebb, 
Hiram Conibear, track 
coach at Washington, 
became interested in 
the crew. He made a 
deep study of all row- 
ing systems and from 
that study developed 
the stroke that has 
become internationally 
known. 

Conibear did not 
see, in fact never vis- 
ioned, his stroke be- 
coming so efficient that 
one of his pupils as 
coach of a United 
States shell would conquer the amateur 
rowing world at the Olympic Games. 

After seeing his crews stroke to many 
victories and having raced for the first 
time at Madison, Wisconsin, and at the 
annual intercollegiate regatta at Pough- 
keepsie on the Hudson, Conibear was 
killed in a fall from a plum tree in 1917. 
But his work went on. Ed Leader, who 
had rowed under Conibear, was appointed 
his successor. Leader took up the work 
and making changes in the system after 
meticulous study brought Husky eights 
into prominence in the intercollegiate 
rowing world. After defeating Califor- 
nia’s crew, Leader took his eight to Pough- 
keepsie in 1922 and forced the U.S. Naval 
Academy to break the course record in 
order to win the classic. 

By this time the extraordinary showing 


mentor, now 


coaches Yale 

























Ed Leader, former 
Washington crew 


of Washington 
of Rowing Coaches 


‘roke Developed at Seattle Wins 





Hiram Conibear, father of rowing at 
Washington, and originator of the 
so-called ‘‘Conibear stroke.’ His 

death in 1917 was a blow to 


all lovers of rowing 


made by Washington 
crews at Poughkeepsie 
under Conibear and 
Leader had set the East 
to thinking. It was be- 
ginning to see that out of 
the West had come a new 
system of rowing that 
the pupil of the master 
was perfecting. Yale, 


Fred Spuhn, once an 
oarsman at Washington, 
assists Coach Stevens 
at Harvard 


having lost its suprem- 
acy upon the water, 
engaged Leader to be- 
come the new Bulldog 
leader. 

When Leader took 
up his duties at Yale, 
the University of Wash- 
ington rowing stewards 
asked Rusty Callow, a 
graduate who had rowed 


Carroll Ebright, Washington 


coxswain, is head coach at the 


University of California 







in the same shell with Leader, to take 
charge of the sport. Robert Butler, an 
experienced Husky oarsman, was engaged 
as Freshman mentor. 

Callow, in his first year, 1923, took a 
crew to Poughkeepsie that won the clas- 
sic. The following year after a victory 
over California, the Huskies again tri- 
umphed at Poughkeepsie. And this year 
with seven men back who rowed last year, 
Callow and Washington began training 
with visions of a third consecutive victory 
on the Hudson. 

Leader, in his first year at Yale, 1923, 
convinced the East that he knew rowing 
although he had learned the game in the 
raw Pacific Northwest. Yale that year 
won from the best eights in the nation. 
lhe following year Leader continued his 
meteoric success with the Blue oarsmen. 
He had eight men and 
a coxswain that rowed 
all distances and rowed 
them superbly. When 
the 1924 rowing sea- 
son was history, Yale 
had won more contests 
than any other eight 
in the world, including 
a record-breaking race 
at the Olympic try- 
outs at Philadelphia 
and the Olympic 
championship on the 
Seine. 

When Leader went 
East, he took George 
“‘Mike” Murphy, cap- 
tain of the 1922 Wash- 
ington eight, with him 

(Continued on page 54) 
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E sat in a big quiet official room, 
talking of pirates. Nothing 
could have been less in the 
piratical tradition than the 
scene—although the approach had been 
exotic enough. 
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Hong Kong is a City of 
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ment, which 
slide out, like 
from a crane. 


into position to 

load of gravel tip-tilted 
‘To mount the steepness of 
the Street of Flowers, breasting wave on 


puts you 


wave of mingled fragrance from solidly 
massed white and varicolored blooms in 
the stands on each side of the way, to the 
uncompromisingly British Court 
at the top, requires a convey- 
chair. ‘The long slender 
on the coolies’ shoulders 
vibrate like the floor of a wooden bridge 
under a trotting horse—and you give up 
wondering how their breath lasts in trying 
to snatch a few jerky gasps of your own. 

But the clash of East and West, meet- 
ing with a bump in the Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong, is by no means picturesque 
to the High Mogul of the police, 
to whom pirates are a practical 
problem and the Heaven and 
Earth Society : thorn in the 
flesh and the “Committee for 
\bolition of the Detestable 
Reeulation” not in the least 
suggestive of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

It is by no means easy to cul- 
tivate an oasis of British law 
with immemorial China pursu- 
ing its own devious ways round 
about, too close for comfort. 
Like most British high offictals, 
Mr. Wolf, who pulls the strings 
of the policing of Hong Kong, 
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From dark, cool doorways the Far East looks 
out at the glare and bustle‘of the 


hot noonday streets} 


talks frankly, once he has been per- 
suaded that he may safely let down the 
bars of ofhcial reserve. 

“The difficulty of tracking crime in 
Hong Kong,” says Mr. Wolf, who holds 
all the complicated pattern of that cats’ 
cradle in his fingers, “‘is that it is an easy 
city to get out of, with Canton only go 
miles away by water. It’s a battle of 
wits in which we figure out the way to 
check-mate one scheme only to be met 
with a new one, each side trying to keep 
one move ahead in the game. These 
pirates, for instance, are quite as well 
organized as we are—the police devise 
new tactics, and they as promptly change 
theirs. 

, “One night a ferry launch was spirited 
right out of the harbor, within sight, as it 
were. Now police launches watch every 
craft going out. Vessels going up the river 
are strongly fortified and run in convoys, 
with six Indian guards on every steamer 

since a captain was shot dead last 
December.” 

“Why Indian guards?” I asked. 

“Well, the Indians are suficiently out 
of this game. If we used Chinese, they 
might turn out to be pirates themselves! 
In fact, a piracy is usually staged from 
within. The pirates go on board as 
ordinary passengers and rush round firing 
promiscuously, while others come off in 
boats to collect the loot. We met that 
move by equipping the senior ship of the 
convoy with eight men and a Lewis gun to 
discourage any one else from trying to 
board the vessel. We also have a force of 
eighty men to search the river steamers 
for firearms and allow no one on board 
until three hours before sailing. ‘That’s 
where Irish independence did us a good 
turn.” 

‘What on earth has Irish independence 
to do with Chinese pirates?” 


“It’s not far-fetched at all. We took 
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Decorations by James Wallis 


over the Royal Irish Constabulary, and 
they’re the very men for the job. More 
power to their elbow—for they need all 
they can get. Incidentally in searching 
for pirates, we often pick up some much 
desired ordinary criminals. ‘The penalty 
for carrying arms is seven years hard 
labor with ‘flogging, and the police are 
empowered to search any one without a 
warrant—it doesn’t sound like a very 
civilized way of enforcing law, but it’s 
quite as civilized as being held up by 
armed robbers. And in spite of all we 
can do the smuggling of firearms is a 
flourishing business. ‘They get them in 
from Germany and Italy mostly, and 
formerly from the United States. Hong 
Kong is a free port, so the cargo is easily 
landed as it does not have to go through 
the customs.” 


AY piracy isn’t the only undertaking 
brought up to date in far Cathay. 
[he Chinese, looking over the accomplish- 
ments of our Western civilization, cast his 
eye on the strike and forthwith decided, 
“Can do.” He can and does. When 

was there, Shameen, the European settle- 
ment of Canton, had been for a month 
suffering from a ‘‘servants’ strike”? which 
offered many amusing sidelights on psy- 
chology—to the outsider. The British 
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Hong Kong 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Author 0°: Seeing Singapore After Dark, ete. 





officials who left 
their ofhces and 
went home to cook 
dinner had nary 
a smile. 

For one thing, it is interesting that 
domestic servants, in most countries 
probably the least organized labor, could 
stage a strike at all. It is one of the mys- 
teries defying Western understanding 
that the Chinese, who fly apart into a 
thousand political factions, yet have 
developed organization within certain 
limits to an almost perfect system. If a 
Chinaman is told to stay out, he stays. 
Strikebreakers simply disappear and are 
heard of no more. 

In this particular strike, the clerks, the 
police and everybody in general joined in. 
Having grasped the idea that by com- 
bining they can accomplish anything, 
Chinese workmen, very notably (how | 
did long to write “strikingly’!) in the 
great seamen’s strike of three years ago 
and on a smaller scale in this Shameen 
affair, went ahead and accomplished it. 

This Shameen strike illustrates the far- 
reaching effect of a little error in psy- 
chology. A bridge was broken down. It 
became convenient for the “natives” to 
take a short-cut through the European 
district of Shameen. The European 
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Nancy Mavity, in boy's clothes, ready to help in an opium raid 


inhabitants resented this diversion of 
trathe, especially at night, when Chinese 
wayfarers let loose a general din compared 
with which Forty-Second and Broadway 
is a silent desert. And so an ordinance 
was put forth forbidding Chinese to enter 
the settlement at night unless equipped 
with passports bearing photographs. 
Thereupon the fat was in the fire. A 
“Committee for Abolition of the Detest- 
able Regulation” (this is an exact trans- 
lation) was formed—and European ofh- 
cialdom cooked dinner for its helpless, 
servantless households. 

The fatal error in 
judgment was this: (h 
Inthe Chinese mind, 
the idea of compul- at 
sory photography 1s 
connected with { 
criminals and police a 
court finger- 
prints. His 
dignity was 
insulted. I was 
glad to be i 
time for the 
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Nothing so enchanting as a boat anywhere and nothing with one-tenth the allurement 
of a flapping lateen sail in the dusky half light of early evening 


end of this tale, which was enough of a 
compromise to save the European face- 
but the ‘‘detestable regulation” was 
withdrawn. 

Across the bay from Hong Kong, with 
busy little ferry boats thrusting their 
noses through the throng of heavy-oared 
sampans from shore to shore, is Kowloon. 
Hong Kong is a great port city, “done,” 
so far as its human stream is concerned, in 
Chinese style. But Kowloon is only 
thinly veneered with European finish. 
Here also the East and West meet and 


clash—there is a little allegory in the 
plaint an Englishman made to me that 
the golf links had actually had to be 
changed because the Chinese objected 
to golf balls c areening over the graves of 
their ancestors! But despite golf links 
and commuters, my “Kowloon Night’s 
Entertainment” lingers in memory as 
something wholly fantastic, with Mr. 
Murphy, chief inspector of police for the 
district, holding the invisible keys of a 
city stranger th; an Bagdad. 

it was all in the night’s work for Mr. 


Nancy Barr Mavity 
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Murphy to raid a house suspected 
of harboring meetings of the Heaven 
and Earth Society, at two o’clock in 
the morning. As we crossed the bay 
in a thin white mist pricked with 
lights, sitting on the outside benches 
of the ferry boat for all the world 
like “proper” commuters instead of 
secret raiders, with a little Japanese 
lady bent forward by the weight of 
her obi on one side and a long-silk- 
coated Chinese taipan on the other, 
Mr. Murphy’s low slurring Irish voice 
murmured into my ear the tale of 
this forbidden organization. 

“The Heaven and Earth Society,” 
he told me, “‘is a descendant of those 
secret societies founded four or five 
hundred years ago to work for the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 
In those days the cue was a sign of 
submission to the ruling powers and 
was compulsory. And that’s why 
all good Republicans at the time of 
the Revolution—and by the same 
token everybody thought it best to 
appear to be a good republican when 
the revolution succeeded—cut off 
their cues as a symbol of liberty. 
We jolly well wish they hadn't!” 

“*Wer’” T queried. 

“The police. How we miss those 
cues! Why, we used to be chasing 
after a Chinaman, and he running 
like—that is, I beg your pardon; and 
if we could get a grip on his cue fly- 
ing straight out behind him, we 
could bring him round in no time. 
They'd have saved us a lot of trouble 
if they’d picked some other way of 
demonstrating their devotion to free- 
dom. Well, about fifteen years be- 
fore the revolution the secret societies 
brought over enough officials to their 
side to upset the government from 
within. This Heaven and Earth 
Society has lost its political meaning 
and is a center of hooliganism that 
exists chiefly for violence and extor- 
tion. ‘The members take an oath of 
loyalty not to disclose the secrets of 
the cult; they pass through bamboo 

‘-hoops and all kinds of initiation 
flummery. But of course that does 
not seem queer and Oriental to you,” 
said Mr. Murphy, with an Irish 
twinkle. ‘“‘Haven’t you something 
simil ar with alot of K’s in it, in the 
States! 


As membership in the Heaven and 
Earth Society is against the 
British law, with a penalty of $10co 
mex for the manager and $500 mex 
for each member, the meeting pl: aces 
are kept out of sight. It was evi- 
dence of one of these meeting 
houses that we were to seek that night. 
Silence drew close about us as we 
turned innumerable corners into streets 
lighted only bya late sharp-faced moon 
and the red glimmer of a brazier through 
shuttered windows. Forms like shadows 
were lumped on balconies and drowsed, 
crumpled on their haunches, by their 
wayside stands of foodstuff. For a brief 
hour even ricksha pullers slept, curled in 
on themselves like shrimps in the tilted 
curve of the foot rest. 
Here we were, clambering up the steep 
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black stair well of a private lodging house, 
holding to the slack rope which takes the 
place of a railing and feeling carefully 
with our toes lest we crash through a hole, 
creeping up to shake the sleeping lodgers 
and search walls, floor and furniture for 
incriminating bits of colored tissue paper, 
all without a warrant or any formality of 
the law. But when the West undertakes 
to modify the secret ways of the East it 
must learn to move, in so far as possible, 
with Eastern guile. 

Dim figures, strewn on their hard mat- 
covered benches, sprang into momentary 
clearness under the darting electric torch 
of the police. Then I was surrounded by 
them in the moving, pulsating dark, while 
Mr. Murphy, his round face dripping 
sweat in the airless heat, peered behind a 
vermilion shrine set against the wall, 
pulled forth a long strip of incriminating 
paper, and flourished it close to the 
wrinkled, opium-ravaged face of an old 
man, whose eyes remained opaque and 
expressionless under a barrage of clattering 
Chinese accusations from one of the fokis. 

The results of the raid looked more like 
children’s playthings than evidences of a 
criminal organization, but they are 
enough to indicate murder and robbery as 
a regular occupation. For the first time 
in my life, I had an irresistible impulse 
to stand with my back against something 
solid—there were too many opaque eyes 
there in the dark. 

And then, presto, a flash of pure 
comedy! The torchlight, quite by chance, 
was turned upon me. My eyes had be- 
come sufficiently adjusted to the fluctuat- 
ing light to see the figures on the benches 
stiffen in utter amazement. Whence, 
how, and why this unprecedented, incred- 
ible presence of a ‘European’? woman 
intruding on the familiar contest between 
Western law and Eastern guile? 

The expressions of protest, of innocence 
very much aware of itself, of grim indif- 
ference with which they met their tradi- 
tional enemy dropped from their faces. 
They might be extorters and knifers 
and members of the forbidden Heaven 
and Earth Society, but in that 
suddenly revealed alien presence they 
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Nights in Hong Kong: 


scramble they felt about on their benches 
and began to pull on their shirts! 


T was again noon when I met the senior 

revenue officer, Mr. G., by appoint- 
ment in one of the antechambers of that 
same big gray official building at the top 
of the hill. His antagonism to the whole 
performance sizzled audibly within him. 
It was nonsense and | was a _ nuisance 
with no proper feeling for staying where 
I belonged—but he’d take the lid off, lead 
me such a dance that I’d be glad enough 
to quit! The very notion of having a 


“lady” at his heels outraged his sense of 


the feminine proprieties, he was con- 
vinced that I should be an unholy bother 
under feet; his resentment, helpless under 
orders from above, flared up in an intense 
and boyishly frank determination: //e’d 
show me! 

“I’m to take you on a raid!’ he 
exploded. ‘‘Well, we don’t always wait 
for the ‘cool of the evening’ to make it 
more comfortable, you know. How about 
going now!” And he led the way at a 
smart pace down the steep cobbled hill. 

On the way he talked of T'ai Wo street, 
where the police never ventured without 
an armed escort since the night when G. 
had lost his quarry, and almost his life. 
A brick thrown from the roof with accu- 
rate aim had hit him on the head and had 
very nearly done for him. He told me of 
a fellow revenue officer who walked out of 
the police station and failed to return. 

“We found him quite close, stretched on 
the pavement with a knife sticking up in 
him. His pipe was in his mouth, and his 
stick was still crooked over his arm.” 

Everything about Mr. G., from his 
language toa his swinging gait, was vivid 
and terse and unself-conscious. ‘There 
was no concealment of anger or friendli- 
ness in him. More than ten years 
of the Far East had failed to 
“set” him, to bring pallor or 
languor to his staccato energy. 

He swore gloriously, and drank 
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not at all—a sufficient rarity in this 
devastating climate. He had run away 
from home at sixteen to evade the fate of 
being a professional musician, had served 
in the Marines and adventured variously, 
finding in work that took no account of 
hours or sleep or safety the only adequate 
expression for the unassuming gusto with 
which he met life. china shop was 
clearly no place for him. On his last 
leave in England (it was a hot summer) 
he had set his small “home town” by the 
ears by wearing “‘shorts’’—very brief loose 
trousers ending above the knee, common 
in the tropics, but warranted to make any 
eyes round with astonishment on first 
sight of them. 

All this I learned afterwards, tumbled 
out in the grab bag of anecdote, infor- 
mation, reminiscence, in which not one 
word was tinged with self-awareness and 
not one word was dull. Information that 
you must, if you hit a Chinese, be careful 
to clout him on the head. 

“Give him an easy little tap in the ribs 
and he’s done for. Weak in the chest. 
Silly homeside journalists think it’s a 
joke that the C hine se hold up a battle if 
it rains, and jeer at their umbrellas. 
Never stop to look for the sense of it. If 
they fought in the rain, they’d all be down 
with pneumonia in no time, and then 
where'd your army be?” 

These tales came after—in the Compra- 
dore’s quarters of a Chinese river steamer, 
where, after climbing 
over deck sleepers and 
searching the hold for 
packets of opium, we sat 
drinking tea (for me) and 


(Continued on 
page 50) 5 
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The Story So Far: 
INCE the day that 
Kyrle Hunter hod been 
shanghaied aboard 
Captain “Boots” 
Kane’s trading bark Puck, 
scarcely an hour passed that 
he did not wonder about the 
reason for his abduction. 
Decoyed by a plausible pre- 
text from his teller’s grille at 
the West Coast Trust to the 
ofhces of a Mr. Edward 
Broome whom he had seen 
neither before nor since, he 
had been suddenly  over- 
powered and chloroformed; 
had waked to find himself a member 
of the Puck’s crew with Captain 
Kane, the toughest character of the 
waterfront and “Cock-Eye” Sven- 
son, mate of the vessel, as his 
masters, and the bustle of San 
Francisco miles behind. 

Kane, properly drunk most of 
the time, had remained reticent, 
merely roaring profanely qualihed 
negatives at Kyrle’s demands to 
be set ashore. Svenson had volun- 
teered the information that the 
Puck was bound on a two-years’ 
voyage through the South Seas; 
pearls, copra—anything was grist 
that came to “Boots”? Kane’s mill. 

Within the first week Kyrle had evi- 
dence that Kane would stick at nothing 
when it came to establishing his position 
as utter master of the scurvy crew. Koko, 
a huge negro seaman, inadvertently 
lurched into the Captain one day when a 
heavy sea had made any footing on the 
deck insecure. Strung up by the thumbs 
to the rigging Koko had suffered tortures 
until Kyrle, moved by the agonies of the 
black man, brought him water and finally 


By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


Since leaving Papeete, “square-face” gin had been 
the unit of trade. Captain Kane and Svenson were 
drunk from one day to the next; even certain favorites 
among the crew got hold of enough to keep them 
stupid for days at a time. 

The lagoon of Hikueru, restricted fishing for years, 
had been thrown open by the French and was yielding 
richly when the Puck nosed through the passage and 
entered. Yet a thirsty gendarme brought bad news 
to Captain Kane. Yes, pearls had been found a-plenty. 
lhe lagoon was practically stripped. But every 
gem of any value had been grabbed by 
buyers from Paris. 

Grumbling and cursing, half-drunk 
and altogether in a dangerous humor, 
Kane went ashore to bargain for copra 
in lieu of the pearls he had expected 

to find. 

It was at this juncture 
that ‘‘Cock-Eye’”’ called 
Kyrle, with others, to 
help break out certain 
stores from the Captain’s 
private lazaret. 





Kyrle had heard forecastle gossip of a 
A sudden squall, demanding the efforts of stack of arms concealed in the Captain’s 


seized an opportunity to cut him down. 


all hands postponed the punishment cabin. As he worked with his companions 


which would have fallen on Kyrle’s head 
and during the subsequent storm the in- 
cident was forgotten. Kyrle, however, 
had made a friend in the giant negro—his 
only friend aboard the Puck. 

Now “Boots” Kane was cruising in a 
leisurely manner toward the Paumotas in 
quest of pearls or shell or whatever he 
might turn at a profit. 


he observed a horizontal locker beneath 
the absent captain’s bunk. Alone for a 
moment, he stepped lightly to the far side 
of the room and drew out the receptacle. 
A row of magazine rifles appeared and at 
the muzzle end of the grim weapons a 
small compartment held several pistols. 
Kyrle picked up one of the automatics 
and depressed the magazine release. The 
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weapon was fully loaded. He recognized 
it as a Colt .38 crammed with soft-nosed 
cartridges. 

Kyrle lost no time in thrusting it into 
the bosom of his shirt. Then he closed the 
locker and stepped out of the cabin with 
his final load of stores. The pistol slipped 
lower and lower until the retain- 
ing belt held it firmly. He thrilled 
at the touch of the cool metal 
against his’ skin. 
His morale soared; 
he was armed now! 


The story con- 
tinues in delail: 


Vill 

ER round-the- 
world prize 
trip for being at 
once the _ best- 
















looking and most popular young person 
of her sex in Oregon, cost Miss Edwina 
Lane a lucrative position with a leading 
law firm of The Rose City. 

*“‘Can’t possibly spare you,” the senior 
partner snorted, and dodged a square 
promise to take her back after she had 
gazed upon the wonders of the Grand 
Canon of Arizona and the lesser ones of 
Broadway, New York, Oxford Circle, Rue 
de la Paix, the Pyramids and all the rest 
of it. 


Deliverance: 


The junior partner proposed marriage 
as a bribe to induce her to stay in Port- 
land, but in the end Miss Edwina thought 
of “the rest of it.” She was a widely read 
person aside from being an efficient and 
industrious stenographer, and so she 
dreamed of a moonlit Bay of Naples, of 
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side-trip to Australia, all expenses paid 
by the local chamber of commerce, and 
the opportunity for a more leisurely home- 
coming by the way of the Fiji Islands, the 
Samoans, and Honolulu. 

No wonder Miss Edwina snapped shut 
the disappearing typewriter cabinet and 
turned over her office key to the lingering 
junior partner. There was a bit of a lump 
in her throat as she pocketed her check 
for salary due, and for perhaps the last 
time stood before the mirror and adjusted 
a fetching hat over chestnut-brown and 


hot and dusty Aden, the scorching Red 
Sea, the Moulmein Pagoda, of ‘China 
’cross the Bay.” She saw the camels 
stalking dignifiedly along the pathless 
sands of the desert, heard the call of the 
muezzin in the minaret summoning the 
faithful to prayer—and then, on the 
round bosom of Mother Earth, would 
come the return to Portland across the 
sparkling Pacific. 

Waters, at times sapphire and emerald, 
at times wine-dark and romantically for- 
bidding! Coral atolls sleeping in the sun! 
The nodding plumes of the palms, green 
against the coral dust of the beach! The 
booming of the surf on the outer reef! 

And then there was the option of the 


Cock-Eye wilted, tottered and slumped to the 





deck. Edwina stared, wide-eyed and fearful, 


at the fallen form of her persecutor 


glossy tresses which never had felt the 
touch of shears 

There was moisture in the air of Port- 
land that unforgettable afternoon—a wel- 
come and luminous haze scarcely dignify- 
ing the name of fog, so warm had the day 
been—and there was moisture in Edwina’s 
wide and direct eyes as she walked the few 
short blocks to her boarding place in 
Twelfth street. 

And now that the months had passed, 
that her dreams had come true, and that 
she was actually afloat upon the living 
ocean, she wished herself safely back in 
Portland, her head buried in the matronly 
bosom of her boarder-taking Aunt 
Caroline. 








28 Deliverance: 


For despite the wonder and romance of 
the trip, the leisurely pilgrimage over the 
lands and waters of a world too beautiful 
for words, the events of the last few days 
had come near spoiling it all, and threat- 
ened her very life. 

Sailing from Sydney on the British 
steamship Diana, all had gone well as far 
as Suva in the Fijis, when came to her ears 
through a friendly Scotch steward rumors 
of trouble between officers and certain 
Lascar members of the crew. 

Drinking water and religion were mixed 
up in some manner or other with the 
trouble, and Edwina remembered vaguely 
that the Indian Mutiny bore at least a 
part of its origin through a disregard or 
ignorance of native laws of caste. Sepoys, 
as she recollected, men who abjured all 
forms of animal food, had been degraded 
by being compelled to “bite” cartridges 
smeared with pork fat. 

Likewise, aboard the Diana, the casks 
of drinking water sacred to the use of the 
Lascars had been violated by lips or hands 
profane. 


FEW days out of Apia a Lascar knife 

had drawn thelifeblood of anoiler. The 
“black gang” retaliated with a raid which 
cost the lives of two East Indians and the 
wounding of several others. hen all was 
chaos. Even now, afloat and alone on the 
Pacific, Edwina Lane closed her glorious 
eyes and shuddered as she thought of the 
horrors of two nights before—or could 
it be three? Steward McGregor pounding 
on her door; the shots in the night; the 
flare of light and column of smoke coming 
from the open hatchway; the acrid smell 
of burning wool; these and other thoughts 
tortured her as she lay hungry and thirsty 
in the cockpit of the tossing yawl. 

She opened her eyes. Never before had 
the stars seemed so low and big and 
bright. She wondered vaguely if her 
mother and father, both gone years 
before, could be in 
one of those distant 
worlds. 

Wearily she closed 
her eyes, and instantly 
came to her vision 
McGregor’s despairing 
face as he leaned 
across the rail, and but 
for restraining arms, 
would have plunged 
overboard and swum to 
her. Two of his fellow 
stewards had_ helped 
him to lower the yawl. 
She had been lowered 


YSTERY, 


Beginning Next Month 
A New Serial 


Jewels 
of Empire 


By Florence Ryerson 


adventure, __ro- 

mance—all the essentials of 
a good yarn are in this story. And 
if you know Florence Ryerson's 
work, as you probably do through 
her short stories in many maga- 
zines, you know that she under- 
stands how to write a thrilling 


With straining eyes the girl had 
watched until the Diana had become a 
mere dab of silver limned against the 
purple waters. 

Now she wondered if she would ever be 
picked up. In vain she had dug with 
fingertips and knuckles at a tightly 
closed locker at the forward end of the 
partly decked over boat. If water and 
food were stored there she would probably 
never live to taste it. 

The bright light of day came to scorch 
her eyes until their sockets seemed lined 
with sandpaper. Her throat and tongue 
became rough and parched. Night fell, 
and brought relief. 

Another day dawned—Christmas Day 
if only she had known. And as the sun 
began its westering the girl crawled into 
the slight shade afforded by the cockpit 
coaming. 


IX 


T was Kyrle Hunter’s sixth month of 

captivity on board the Puck, when from 
a Christmas dinner innocent of turkey or 
anything worthy of the day, he joined the 
balance of the port watch on deck to find 
all hands staring to windward. 

A speck was in sight, developing in 
time to a small boat. Riding high, 
drawing but little water, the apparently 
empty craft was drifting to a point where 
it would pass the bark some three hundred 
yards distant. 

On the poop, taking turns at staring 
through the best binoculars, Boots and 
his mate stood conferring; and presently 
Svenson saw to the lowering of a boat. 

The fore-yards were hauled aback, 
gripes cast off, and to the squeal of the 
falls a boat splashed under the lee of the 
bark into milk-warm waters. Kyrle was 
one of the crew, and dug the blade of his 
oar into the gently heaving sea—pulled 
with a skill born of much practise under 
abusive instruction. Very shortly the 
drifting boat was ap- 
proached and a warp 
passed. 

A surprise was in 
store for all, for lying 
on the floor-boards in 
the after part of the 
boat was the slender 
form ofa young woman. 
Insensible, her face as 
white almost as_ the 
snowy middy blouse 
she wore, she lay as one 
in death, her sweeping 
lashes almost touching 
the blue shadows be- 


: ; tale. 
into it. Blankets had pa eee ee, ae ae neath the closed eyes. 
been tossed in after next —the August — issue, out A silken strand of 


her. Then the men July 15th. 


had gone to forage for 
provisions and water. 

With no hand standing by to guard the 
forward tackle, a heave of the sea had 
unhooked the falls at the bow. The 
slowly moving Diana had swept on, 
leaving the yawl in its wake. 

The crackle of flames, the rattle of 
pistol-shots, the hoarse cries of enraged 
humans, blended into a hellish note which 
became fainter and fainter as the pulsing 
engines bore the craft away, until at last 
a silence fell—an awful silence disturbed 
only by the restless heaving of the sea. 


chestnut - brown hair 

had blown across the 

lower part of the girl’s 
face and bosom, hiding the blue-bordered 
V at the neck of the blouse and veiling 
from view the chin and lips. 

It was but a short pull down to leeward 
where the Puck waited with fore-yards 
hauled aback, then Kyrle and one of the 
other men climbed aboard the towed 
yawl, directed by Boots Kane from above. 

“Pass her up,” the master bellowed. 

Kyrle plucked the hair from the blood- 
less lips. ‘They were partly open, but no 
breath seemed to issue from them. The 
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softly swelling bosom beneath the rounded 
throat appeared neither to rise nor fall. 

A cork cushion upholstered in corduroy 
caught Kyrle’s eye. He seized it, placed 
it beneath the girl’s head; he sprinkled a 
few drops of sea-water on her brow, and 
was rewarded presentiy by a slight heav- 
ing of the bosom and a fluttering of the 
eyelids. Then a low moan came from the 
parted lips and the girl opened her eyes. 

One fleeting glimpse Kyrle had into a 
pair of glorious eyes neither brown nor 
blue, but holding all shades from gray to 
purple, and then the girl moaned softly. 
The sweeping lashes fell and once more 
rested on her cheeks. 

“Good Lord!’ Kyrle murmured. He 
noted with pity the purple crescents under 
the closed eyes of the pathetic little 
figure which the trade-wind had blown 
across the path of the Puck. He stooped 
and sprinkled more water on the white 
brow and forehead. 

An impatient bellow from above inter- 
rupted. 

“Lay off that nursin’!’’ Boots thun- 
dered. ‘Pass her up!” 

Kyrle reddened. Awkwardly the other 
man stooped to take his part of the bur- 
den, when both of them were gently 
brushed aside by Koko. Disdaining the 
short Jacob’s-ladder which had been 
lowered over the bulwarks at the waist, 
the giant black bundled the insensible 
form of the girl beneath one arm and 
swarmed aboard with her. ‘Tenderly he 
laid her on the tarpaulin-covered fore- 
hatch and placed a rolled jumper under 
her head. 

The yawl was trailed astern on a long 
warp. The yards were braced forward, 
and as the Puck gained weigh and forged 
ahead over the glassy blue-green swells 
a curious throng gathered round the fore- 
hatch. Kane brought liquor, and as the 
eyelids fluttered to the bite of the raw 
spirits, he cursed and stormed and ordered 
the idlers away. 

Later, when the girl had been taken 
aft, Cock-Eye had the yawl hauled short 
under the bark’s taffrail. For hours he 
tinkered with the engine of the little craft, 
and to those on deck came the occasional 
barking of her motor. 

It was Kyrle’s watch on deck, and 
ordered to stand by the taffrail to pass 
down tools to the mate, he now had a 
good view of the boat in tow. It was a 
yawl of goodly size, built on the lines of a 
life-boat, and partly decked over forward 
and aft. Its high gunwales and broad 
beam gave it a stanch and seaworthy 
appearance—a promise of being fit to 
weather almost anything short of a 
typhoon. 

A stout mast wrapped about with a 
sail was lashed along the thwarts, while 
amidships on a low platform was the gas 
engine over which the mate was laboring. 
Forward, at the decked-over bow, Kyrle 
saw a locker-door fastened with a cleat. 
He noted also a stout oar lashed to the 
port gunwale. Aside from a thin roll of 
blankets, the cockpit seats were bare. 

A staccato roaring of the engine marked 
Svenson’s success. He throttled it down 
until it ran sweetly and almost noiselessly, 
and then passed up the tools he had been 
using. Kyrle received them, and stood 
waiting for orders while Cock-Eye kicked 
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off the switch before climbing back aboard 
the bark. 

“Fouled feed-pipe!’’ Svenson grunted 
to the second mate who had just turned 
out to take the deck. 

“The skipper’s dead to the world,” was 
the rather irrelevant rejoinder of the head 
of the starboard watch. 

Kyrle heard no more, but 


Deliverance: 


What had happened during the first 
dog watch, Kyrle had no means of know- 
ing. For all he knew they were now 
heading for an island—was it Fayerou?— 
to set her ashore. In any event the young 
lady was now but a few yards away from 
him, contented as far as he could deter- 
mine, and in no immediate danget. 
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him, in that he had donned a shirt over 
the singlet he usually wore in warm 
waters, and had thrust his feet into a pair 
of gaily embroidered carpet slippers. But 
he was unshaven and repulsive, and now, 
to Kyrle’s indignation, seated himself on 
the edge of the chair and attempted to 
take one of the girl’s hands. 
*‘How about a leetle drink, 
Miss?” he leered, his offen- 





as he went forward to take 


sive breath hot on the white 





his watch below, a vague 
uneasiness seized him when 
he considered the plight of 
the girl. The after-house of 
the Puck was no fitting place 
for a young woman—irre- 
spective of color or social 
status. For the first half of 
the dog watch Kyrle rolled 
sleepless in his bunk, the 
flaming face of Cock-Eye 
pictured alternately in his 
mind’s eye with the muddy- 
orbed and loose-lipped coun- 
tenance of the master. 

Across the forecastle Koko 
watched the uneasy tossing 
of his friend, and_ perhaps 
sensed the reason for his 
unrest. 

Two hours passed,and over 
the weak tea and soggy pork 
which answered for supper, 
the port watch discussed the 
picking up of the yawl and 
the identity of its fair occu- 
pant. The man who had 
fetched the tea from the 
galley brought gossip with 
him. The steward had told 
the cook that the girl was 
the daughter SOld Jim Ladd, 
copra dealer on the island of 
Fayerou. The girl had set 
out for a spin round the 
island, and had been blown 
out to sea while struggling 
with a balky engine. 

Five minutes later, just 
previous to the calling of the 
watch, an idler at the head 
of the forecastle-companion 
passed down the word that 
the girl had cruised alone all 
the way from the Gilberts, 
many hundreds of miles dis- 
tant, and that Boots Kane had 
signed her on as stewardess. 

The trade-wind, as it will 
at times, had become merely 





Fulfillment 


By Edith D. Osborne 


If I had a daughter, she should be 

Slim and straight as a poplar tree, 
And the gold of her hair should be as the sun 
And her laughter like glad young brooks that run 

In the green, awakening Spring. 


If I had a son—ah me, how strong 
His arms, to carry my burdens along 
The steep, rough road to Paradise! 
Ah, his straight young back, and the dreams in his 


eyes 


And the tilt of his head afling! 


But I have no daughter with hair of gold 
To be my comfort when I grow old, 
And the sturdy son, with the eyes ashine 
Only in dreams is he mine, all mine. 
Yet I know of a lovely thing! 


I will search in the City’s crowded street, 
I will find me a daughter whose childish feet 
Have slipped perchance from the path of grace; 
I will bring the smiles to her wistful face 
And teach her soul to sing! 


I will look in the roads that lead from town, 

For a heartsick lad that the world turned down, 
Mine to restore the silver gleams 
And the flaming gold of his boyhood dreams; 

Mine to bring back his faiths anew 

And to set his footsteps, straight and true 

In the pathway of the King! 


neck close to his lips. 

The girl snatched away 
her hands. Farther she 
edged toward the skylight, 
got up on her feet and looked 
helplessly round. Kyrle met 
her gaze and thrilled to it. 
Cock-Eye saw the meeting of 
the glances, paused long 
enough to give Kyrlea_poi- 
sonous look, and then turned 
and said something in a tone 
inaudible to the man at the 
wheel. 

Instantly the slight form 
stiffened. Icily, she said: 

“Will you be good enough 
to let me alone? Or will 
you at least put me back in 
my boat and let me drift on?” 

But still closer the mate 
moved and laid a paw on her 
forearm. “Listen, girlie,” he 
said thickly, “ve oughta get 
better acquainted.” 

Impulsively, ignoring the 
scorn which burned in the 
violet eyes, he seized her 
and attempted to draw her 
to him. 

“You cur!” she snapped, 
and before Kyrle could reach 
her side she had acted for 
herself. Tearing herself loose, 
she struck out for the red 
face and leering mouth. 

A white weal marked the 
landing of her blow. “You 
damned cat!” Svenson 
snarled; “now I bet I make 
you kiss me und like it.” 
~ With outstretched arms he 
pursued the girl, who fled 
blindly toward the taffrail. 

But Cock-Eye felt a vio- 
lent tug at the sleeve of his 
shirt—a muscular wrench 
that spun him round and 
brought him face to face with 
Kyrle Hunter. 














a zephyr as Kyrle went aft 


“You damnable brute!” 





for his trick at the wheel. 
There was scant need for a 
helmsman as the Puck drifted lazily along, 
her patched and soiled canvas hanging limp 
and with slight strain at the sheets. 
Ahead of the binnacle and just to wind- 
ward of the cabin skylights, a chair had 
been placed, and in it the young lady of 
the yawl reclined with Svenson leaning 
attentively over her. The mate, now in 
charge of the deck, had quite evidently 
improved the hours below after a fashion 
all his own. His face, redder than ever, 
fairly flamed beneath the black and 
greasy cap partly supported by an out- 
standing ear. He was far from steady on 
his feet, and Kyrle could but assume that 
Cock-Eye had taken advantage of the 
master’s latest fit of drunken generosity. 


From where Kyrle stood, easing the 
polished spokes of the wheel from time to 
time, the voices of the pair near the sky- 
light came to him very distinctly. He 
gathered presently that the Captain had 
made her a promise—gathered also that 
the half-drunken mate’s attentions were 
most unwelcome; that she was still nerve- 
shaken and weak. 

She shrank under the intensity of 
Cock-Eye’s stare of mingled appraisal and 
bold admiration, and trembled quite 
visibly when the mate voiced an opinion 
that the Captain would probably be too 
drunk to give any navigating orders 
before the following day. 

Svenson had made a toilet unusual for 





the erstwhile helmsman 
grated through set teeth, and simulta- 
neously led for the jaw of the other. 

The blow took full effect. Had the 
mate been a person of ordinary stature or 
of a physique untoughened by hardship 
and exposure, he would probably have 
measured his length on the deck. As it 
was, it sent him reeling backward against 
the planking of the deck-house. But he 
recovered his balance, and with fury 
written on his livid face, rushed back to 
the attack. 

The bony fists swinging menacingly, 
he closed in on his slighter opponent and 
attempted to beat him to the deck. 

Kyrle Hunter was no fistic marvel. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The topmost buildings of the famous Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, California. The dome roof at the left covers the 


large telescope and in the miniature dome at the extreme right, the lesser instruments are housed 


Gaze at the Stars—and Grow! 


An Astronomer by Accident, Dr. Campbell Hitched His Wagon 
to a Star and Became President of a Great University 


l wasquite by accident that William 
Wallace Campbell decided to be- 
come an astronomer. It was by 
hard work and constancy to one 
great rule of life that he won recognition 
as a leading astronomer and finally be- 
came president of the World’s largest 
university. His motto has been: “Think 
of the task at hand.” Thus big tasks have 
come to him without his seeking them. 

The present head of the University of 
California had completed three years of 
an engineering course at the University 
of Michigan when he picked up Simon 
Newcomb’s book, “Popular Astron- 
omy.” By reading a few scattered 
sentences he saw that the book 
answered questions which had per- 
plexed his inquiring mind. 

Taking the volume to his room 
for further examination he found 
It so interesting he read it through 
in two days, though it was a 
large book. He discovered in its 
pages what he longed for and 
before completing it realized that 
he must become an astronomer. 

Thus the chance finding of that 
book played an important part 
not only inthe life of William 
Wallace Campbell but also in the 
development of science! 

Young Campbell’s opportunities 
for study had been restricted before 
he went to the university for he had 
been able to attend country school 
only during the winter, his vacation 
period being used for the dawn to dusk 
toil that a North Ohio farm demanded. 
And the vacation period extended through 
seven months of the year. 

He was fired with an ambition for en- 
lightenment, however, and was en- 
couraged in this by his mother. His 
father, before his death ten years pre- 
viously, had also expressed a hope that 
his son would acquire a liberal education 


By Andrew R. Boone 


so at the age of fourteen the boy forsook 
the farm for the class room. A little later 
he entered the university, being the first 





















William Wallace Campbell, astronomer- 
president of the University of California 


member of his family to seek a higher 
education. 
“How did reading one book change 
your entire life’s plan?” I asked him, 
mindful that he had studied several years 
prior to that night to be a professor of 
mathematics and engineering. 

‘All genuine students are looking for 
the truth and must feel that all truth is 
related and _ reconcilable,” he replied. 
“IT saw in a moment that astronomy 
would help me to comprehend the truth 
of life from apparent antagonisms and 

inconsistencies.” 

“Have vou planned your life carefully 
since that date, or has it seemingly 
been arranged for you?” I then 
asked him. 

“T have ever thought of the task at 
, hand,” he said. ‘‘Advancements 
have come at least as early as I 

have been ready; I had not com- 

pleted my first jobs before larger 
opportunities came.” 

Since his first ‘‘task at hand’ fol- 

lowing graduation from college, 

which was direction of and teach- 
ing in the State University of 

Colorado department of mathe- 

matics, he has applied his self- 

imposed axiom of giving the best 

of his talents and time to the 
immediate job. How well he has 
succeeded you may infer from his 
present title. 

Not the least of his tasks since he 
joined the University of California fac- 
ulty at Lick Observatory in 1890, serving 
without pay—for a few months, until he 
was appointed an astronomer—in charge of 
the spectroscopic department, has been 
the organization and direction of eight 
astronomical expeditions to as many parts 
of the world. 

These he planned with the utmost de- 
tail, even fitting mathematically in ad- 
vance, timbers to brace telescopes aboard 
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ship, and ordering screws of proper length 
and adequate thickness to hold them fast 
to their framework on some foreign 
mountain or in a far-distant valley! 

As I sat in the presidential office on the 
University of California campus in con- 
versation with this man whom his fellow 
educator, President Ray Ly- 


Gaze at the Stars—and Grow! 


He has not divorced himself completely 
and permanently from astronomy. I had 
understood that he went one_ night 
each week to Lick, there to hold com- 
munion with his friends of the sky. 
But I was wrong. Such an opportunity 
comes but once in six weeks when 


Andrew R. Boone 
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ing these many and varied duties, and at 
the same time so acquainting himself with 
university administrative affairs that he 
was ready at a moment’s notice to assume 
control of the educational destiny of 
12,000 students! He did that thing. 

His official duties took him to every 
part of the world, but atop 
that bald old mountain near 





man Wilbur of Stanford 
University, had recently char- 
acterized as a “‘fine, cautious 
Scotchman, one of the big 
scientists of the country,” | 
wondered whether other men 
could not very well plan their 
daily lives as he did his as- 
tronomical jaunts. 

“Not only daily plans, but 
life’s plans should be laid 
carefully as far as possible,” 
he replied to the spoken 
question. ‘‘A young man as 
soon as he discovers some 
occupation he likes should 
choose that as his life’s oc- 
cupation and hold rigidly to 
his aspirations. He should 
not let temptations of the 
moment or the year, as to 
temporary advancement of 
salary or position, interfere 
to any extent. 





he sought. 


HY did you choose your present occupation? 

Are you realizing a childhood dream in 
your work, or did some one else make the selec- 
tion for you? 

Are you mapping out the future course of your 
sons and daughters, or do you intend to leave the 
shaping of their careers to them? 

What part does Fate play in the casting of men 
and women for their roles in the dramaof progress? 

Read this story of a youth who kept his mind 
ever inquisitive, as all minds old and young 
should be kept, and who, by chance found what 
Read how through constancy to a 
definite rule of conduct he became a noted scien- 
tist, always ready for greater responsibility 
because he finished the task before him. 


San Jose, he found time on 
Saturday evenings (visitors 
night) to show thousands of 
people through the great 
telescope, and explain astro- 
nomical photographs and 
other similar representatives 
of astronomical knowledge 
to visitors. 

“T enjoyed this part of my 
duties,” he explained, as if 
any one would question it, 
“and it was my experience 
that 99°10 per cent of the 
visitors responded sympa- 
thetically in that they were 
ready to absorb astronomical 
knowledge and ideas.’ 

But he must have enjoyed 
his work alone, also. Else 
how could he, in less than 
thirty years, perfect a specto- 
graph—the Mills Specto- 
graph—of such accuracy that 








“Young men today, by 
making out schedules for 
their daily lives on an intelligent and 
ambitious plan, and ‘following through’ 
with executed plans, can do splendid work. 
Occasionally, events occur which necessi- 
tate changes in plans, but on the whole, 
any of us may live well-ordered lives, 
and prosper—spiritually, economically, 
mentally and physically—if there is 
strength of character to hold the 
schedules. 

“Not all wisdom ts in books, classes 
and laboratories; nor yet in uni- 
versities. 

“T have been fortunate in 
knowing many men of affairs 
who did not have the benefits of 
college life. They were inter- 
ested in idealistic subjects, 
anxious to do their share in the 
advancement of civilization sur- 
rounding them. 

“Those of us who live in 
academic surroundings should 
realize these facts: 

“University life, even the 
phase relating more especially 
to productivescholarship, should 
not be unaware of the values 
represented in what we are wont 
to call the ‘outside world’. 
This is a term I do not like, for 
education should not be con- 
sidered something reserved, set 
apart.” 

President Campbell isa genial, 
kindly soul; not a stern univer- 
sity ‘‘prexy,” but a sixty-two- 
year-old man* whose views of 
life have been tempered by 
lonely night vigils on mountain 
tops, and days of careful building 
when a slip would have spelled 
scientific failure. In fact, he looked more 
lonely sitting in his presidential chair than 
I would imagine him to be with only a 
telescope for companionship. 

*Note—Born April 11, 1862. 












university business sends him there. 

He was not lonely as an astronomer. 
An astronomer is really part of a complex 
organization. At Lick, between expedi- 
tions, he conducted the governmental 
affairs of his little colony, up 
there 42c9 feet above the 
sea; poured oil on troubled 
faculty waters; smoothed out 
difficulties between the fami- 


The telescope at Lick Observatory through which Dr. Campbell 


has made many discoveries of impo rtance to astronomers 


lies of the post; built roadways and 

water tanks—and maintained liaison with 

other leading world scientists. 
Imagine—if you can 


a man perform- 


through it he observed veloci- 
ties of 250o0stars in all partsof the northern 
sky; from Santiago, Chile, measure the 
motions of approach and recession of all 
bright stars in the northern hemisphere 
not visible from Mt. Hamilton; discover 
many hundreds of binary stars from San- 
tiago and Mt. Hamilton—stars that are 
not single, but composed of two compo- 
nents, which revolve round their mutual 
center of mass—and determine the speed 
at which our solar system travels 
through the great stellar system? 


RESIDENT CAMPBELL 

spent many nights peering 
through the great telescope at 
Lick. He had to sacrifice com- 
fort often while making critical 
examinations of the stars. It is 
necessary that the atmosphere 
outside and inside the great 
dome be of even temperature 
else the warmed air inside the 
telescope might present a dis- 
torted picture message from the 
star. Under these conditions he 
seldom concerned himself with 
philosophic speculations. 

Now as he views life from the 
president’s chair of a great uni- 
versity, it is not as a detached 
scientist-educator, but rather as 
one of us, playing the game for 
the game’s sake, firm in the belief 
that our human objects, though 
small compared with the possi- 
ble extent of the universe, are 
real and that we should live a 
work-a-day life as if we represent 
all there is. 

Some people conclude from 
frequent speculations as to the 
magnitude of the universe and our negli- 
gibly small world that life’s affairs are 
unimportant and that the members of the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Grinding Out 


The News-ree] Cameraman 
Right Alongside of the 





cf \ ta Bee © Acoeul 


By L. C. | 


who he is, nor what centers of athletic activities, Federal | 


the film 








happens to 
before it arrives at the 
local theater in its fire- 
proof metal case. 

We used to think of 
a cameraman as a 
hungry looking individ- 
ual who covered his 
head with the funeral 
drape of his big box 
camera and_ waited 
patiently forsome slap- 
stick comedian to come 
along and push him 
over on his face. How 
things have changed! 
The knight of the 
camera now wears his 





always appears in the 
movies. 

But there is another 
sort of cameraman, one 
who wears. ordinary 
clothes and goes about 


offices and so on up and down the scale. 

Time, an important element in the news 
story, is a matterof life and death to the 
picture story. Cars and cameras are kept 
in constant readiness to take advantage 
of the first verified hint of a good story, 
for the movie man must be there when 
things happen. 

The news reporter can gather his 
material from eye witnesses, from hear- 
say, can even improvise at times of need, 
but the cameraman must be there grind- 
ing the crank if he is to get the action. 

“Tt took us two days to reach the 
vicinity of that wreck,” said one man, in 
describing his trip over a route that 
ordinarily requires four hours or less. 
“In the two days six autos came to grief 


the bay. 

“T hired a thirty foot power boat to 
take me over and at the last minute was 
joined by two traveling salesmen who 
craved adventure. We had plenty of the 
last before the cruise was ended. Sea 














cap backwards and_ over the washed out roads. And when we 
goes in for breeches reached our destination we found that 7 
and puttees—at least the schooner had run aground on a long 
that’s the way he sloping beach a dozen miles or so across 


his business in a thor- sick? Well rather! I was hanging on 
oughly businesslike with both hands, for the little boat was | 
manner. His kind are pitching like a wild bronco, with the 
scattered north and _ green salt waterpilingup over the bow and 
; = south, east and west; running back to Slop in at open ports. 
An avalanche in the Rockies is news on the screen as well _prettymuchalloverthe One ofthe men said, ‘Frank, we’re goners . 
as on the front page of your paper globe. He is a super- aren’t we?’ I said, ‘I don’t know, but I | 
cameraman,aman who _ have hopes.’ You can’t understand how | , 
HE earth shudders and a hundred not only knows how to get pictures in all it is to be as seasick as I was. 

thousand and more persons lose kinds of weather and from all sorts of | “But we got there all right and I was ‘ 
their lives in one of the greatest positions, but also one who has a nose _ lucky enough to have the only camera on | 1 
quakes that the civilized world for news. His headquarters is not unlike the job. I ran off a half dozen different | t 
has known. Resident newspaper corre- a newspaper office angles on it, a good : 
spondents rush their copy to the cable withthe editors wield- part of which was | z 
offices where it is stripped to the barest ing cutting shears in- GUPVE weed eae mae accepted by. various i 
outlines, before being sent to the outside stead of copy pencils. es news-reels. That runs I 
world. Special writers on this side of | Let us follow a or less indifferently, asthenews into profit, you know, t 
the water rack their imaginations to pile story through and see reel flashes happenings from allover when they pay all the \ 
adjective on adjective in an effort tomake the camera reporter the world before your eyes. way from fifty cents ] 
readers feel the horrible disaster. But in action. Have you ever considered what a to a dollar a foot.” n 
anything unusual must be seen or pic- The central office difficult business it was, this getting This man was a h 
tured to be fully understood and for this makes it a business to of news pictures? Mr. Goldsmith free lance photog- p 
reason the news-reel is becoming more and be in touch with all has something to tell you in this tapher. He has his p 
more important as an auxiliary to the the news sources of  article—something we think you VM mews sources b 
newspaper. ‘The cameraman has come the city and sur- will fond conevening. ~The Galitons. lined up and when ¢c 
to share a place with the.star reporter. rounding country. he gets an exclusive a 
In this age of scientific wonders we are ‘[his is an art in itself. picture, or gets an n 
apt to take things more or less for granted. A newspaper reporter unusual angle on a p 
We sit in comfort and see a giant steamer or some clerk in the police station ison the news event, he takes several different t: 
beaten to bits on a sharp reef, never lookout all the time for news tips to pass strips and wires to the companies that he o 
stopping to wonder where the poor devil along to the office. It pays, you know. thinks will be interested. If they want a 

was who turned the camera’s crank; nor ‘The same is true of the court house, the pictures, he sends them the unde- 
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ral veloped negatives, for this assures 
ile. them of exclusive rights to those 
“WS particular views. He may send in a 
the hundred or two hundred feet of film 
ept from which only forty or fifty feet are 
age | accepted. This is paid for at rates 
ry, ranging from thirty-five cents to a 
ren dollar a foot, depending upon the news 
value. 
his 
ar- HE screen reporter has this advan- 
ed, | tage over his brother of the press: 
nd- he is assured of an audience and he 
. | need not cram all the excitement into 
the the first few feet. In fact the order of 
in the screen story is just about the 
hat reverse of the newspaper story. First 
SS. comes a general view of the subject. 
rief Let us say that an ocean liner has 
we run down a member of the rum fleet. 
hat On the screen we get a flash of several 
ong of the disreputable boats swinging at 
‘OSS | anchor. In otter words we get the 
setting. Next we get the details—the 
to | rum carrier, if possible, with its cap- 
vas tain and crew and some of the bottled 
vho goods; the liner, with damage shown, 
the the captain of the liner; and so on 
Sea until all the news possibilities are 
on exhausted. The cameraman, working : 
vas | — toe of pines lighting Rain or no rain, the photographer had to A dynamite blast catches the 
the from leaden skies, fog, the difficulties **shoot™ this wrecked oil tanker cameraman too close for comfort 
ind of position—must visualize the com- 
rts. pleted picture and select the vital 
ers news angles offered. And he must do 
tl | it on the spot, for there are no retakes 
OW or rewrites allowed in his game. 

Back of the cameraman is a formi- 
vas dable array of scientists, inventors and 
on manufacturers who have contributed 
ent | to the success of movie news. Without 
0d the aid of artificial light, reflectors 
vas | and other paraphernalia of the studio, 
ous it was found that a more sensitive, 
uns more reliable film was needed. With 
OW, the improvement in films and in de- 
the veloping and printing processes, came a 
nts like improvement in the mechanical 
Fs means of photography. Short-focus, 
; a high-speed anastigmat lenses were 
og- perfected for the special needs of field 
his photography. Many attempts have 
ces been made to do away with the 
nen | cumbersome, hand-cranked camera 
ive and the tripod, by using a_ small 
an motor, driven by batteries or by com- 
1a pressed air. Such a camera is main- 
ent tained in a level position by means 
he of a gyroscopic arrangement. These 
ant attempts have not been entirely 
de- (Continued on page 59) Climbing glaciers to get news-reel pictures is all in the day's work 




















Our bed and board en route, on mule-back 


for idle hours, my 
writing materials 


and such _ play- 
things as I can 
sneak in. Being 


possessed of sun- 
dry lotion bottles 
and cold cream 
jars, I am allowed 
in addition a 
“diddie box.” This 








T IS Pete who builds the pies. It is 
Pete, holding forth majestically alone 
in the cook tent, about whom our 
isolated little world revolves, while 
I, the only woman in camp, am just so 
much extra duffle, meaning only another 
horse and saddle, another bed and war 
bag, and another person under foot in the 
cook tent on rainy days. Pete is the 
cook, the reigning deity of the Forest 
Service field party working the Rocky 


is a vanity case of 
sorts, a galvanized iron box fitted daintily 
with a strong hasp and designed to fill the 
better half of a cantina, or leather saddle 
bag. 

Although my domestic duties in camp 
are negligible, one that I have taken upon 
myself is “airing the linens.” Comes 
there a day when it doesn’t happen to 
rain at our high altitudes I dash from 
breakfast to the little silk sleeping tent to 
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At Home 
at Large 


How a Range-Rider’s Wife 
Keeps House on the Trail 


By Louise Lowber Cassidy 


at the almost arctic zones we live in. The 
packer’s bed is a simple conceit of several 
sewn sheepskins with the woolly side in, 
and a tarp. 

The rest of us have air beds, inflated 
rubber mattresses of hip length. When I 
tried my new one on the living-room floor 
at home I was certain that I could never 
sleep with my lower extremities dangling 
thus off the perch, but a foot padding of 
an extra quilt supplements the lower end 
of the mattress for complete comfort and 
warmth. Small rubber air pillows are 
snapped to the head end of the mattresses. 


AM wary of Pete, as I have intimated, 

although he is an amiable chap sev eral 
years my junior. Only when he is gone 
for the day with the horse wrangler and 
the pack train to recover grain left at our 
last camp or to the Mexican village down 
the river for a load of grub, do I venture 
into his domain. Then for a whole 
glorious day I hold forth, puttering 





Mountain country of the Southwest. 

Home for eight men for six months 
of the year is defined as a bed on the 
ground, a tiny tent for shelter, 
whole mountain ranges to cover on 
foot or horseback for the daily grind, 
and table-less, chair-less meals out- 
of-doors to come back to at night. 
And the little home body in cor- 
duroy and a Stetson waits at the 
head of the trail with the forlorn 
speckled trout she has spent all day 
catching. 

Given a good string of pack mules, 
a packer who knows his trade, a cook 
who can, ideal equipment, enough 
chuck, and professional campers for 
the personnel of the party, the 
domestic routine practically main- 
tains itself. Everything to sustain 








The little silk tent, set up 


about among the pack boxes and the 
aluminum pans, melting soap for a 
shampoo, laundering my underwear 
and hankies and having the rare 
hot bath. 

Usually on these days I prepare 
lunch for the boys who have re- 
mained in camp, or concoct some 
festive dessert for their supper that 
night. 

I had marvelous luck with a cake, 
as the brides say, the other day. I 
used a recipe from a baking powder 
cook book which I: picked up at a 
Mexican store, with as nearly level 
measurements as our tin spoons and 
nested drinking cups would permit. 
I baked one layer at a time in the 
single-pan oven and sat -close by, 
taking the pulse and watching the 








life and contentment out of touch 
with town for half of the year packs 
precisely on mule-back as we progress from 
trout stream to trout stream into the re- 
mote interiors of the forest. 

My wardrobe trunk is the regulation 
mule model of khaki known as duffle bag 
or war bag. This I share with my hus- 
band. In it must go all my personal 
possessions, extra shirt and knickers, un- 
derwear, what hand-work I carry along 


drag the beds out into the steaming sun- 
shine. 

The boys string up a lariat between 
trees and | hang everything up to sun and 
turn the air mattresses over on the spread 
tarps to dry their under sides. Double 
cotton blankets used for sheets, an all- 
wool blanket and a good down quilt keep 
us sufficiently warm these summer nights 


temperature of the stove every 
minute. Allthree layers rose and browned 
according to specifications, which phe- 
nomenon does not always occur when my 
electric oven control is set at the pre- 
scribed 375 degrees F. 

I had all but plastered it with chocolate 
frosting when I happened to nibble a 
piece of dough which stuck to the bottom 
of the pan. Ugh! Brr! I tested a piece 
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on the boys at work on maps in the next a meal for the boys, I feed them canned kled beauties to be fried brown and crisp 
tent and forced them precipitously down tomatoes (with rice), cheese (wi for our dinner. I have perhaps made a 
to the stream to wash the taste out of and canned spinach (with apologies). pudding of some sort, between the baths, 
their mouths. I iced a piece enticingly The egg cycle in camp is well defined, for our dessert, and it is a holiday feast. 
and offered it to my husband But I have nosooner become 
on his return later. He ate it settled in a given neighbor- 
down grimly, not fletcherizing hood, familiar with the most 
noticeably, to be sure, while accessible trout holes and on 
the boys grinned expectantly. staring terms with their snob- 
No comment. bish residents, than it is an- 
“What do you keep in your nounced that we move the 
baking powder can?” I asked next day. That means get- 
Pete casually at supper. ting up at least no later than 
“Soda,” he replied. And I usual, packing all my traps in 
> thought of the three teaspoons the duffle bag while dressing, 
‘i of bitterness in my cake now and eating a heartier than ordi- 
buried deep in the garbage pit nary breakfast. 
back of the cook tent. ‘The After the meal each fellow 
boys are still wondering collects his towel, soap and 
whether my husband was afraid tooth paste from his particular 
of hurting my feelings about cache down by the stream and 
that cake, or whether he 1s drags his bed out into the 
simply inured to such food at open to remake for packing. 
| home. Sunday means letters home, fried trout and hair cuts ig — be rendere d — 
it and bumpless so that 
a HUCK call is “Chiniago,”’ several may be piled crosswise 
lhe being Navajo Indian for ae ; over a mule’s back and roped 
eral “come and get it.” We come in a_ the determining factor being age, X equal- securely to him. ‘The tents must come 
- ain, l hurry, line up in a string and parade ing the unknown quality. The first week down next and be rolled in their round 
through the cook tent, serving ourselves after stocking up we have soft boiled eggs sacks and dumped with the beds and war 
ited in cafeteria fashion. The fixings are on for breakfast. ‘The second week we have b: ags. 
en I the “kitchen cabinet” improvised from fried eggs (shake well before using), and On this morning I always help Pete 
loor two packing boxes, the jewelry (knives, the third week we have “chile y huevos” with the dish washing, for he has all of our 
over forks and spoons), the aluminum plates, (mark the emphasis on the chile). The food and kitchen equipment to pack in 
ling cups, open cans of sugar, salt, butter, fourth week we use a few in cooking. addition to his own belongings. He takes 
x of | catsup and “tinned cow.” ‘The food isin There is occasionally a fresh egg in the the stove down and cools it preparatory 
end the pans in which it was cooked on top of high country but it is in great demand. to nesting and packing in its own par- 
and the stove. One Sunday we got wind of some over at ticular “kyack.” He sorts and_ re- 
are | For breakfast we have stewed dried Upper Rociada. We rode six miles over arranges the remaining food in boxes, 
ses. fruit, hot cereal, thick slices of ham or a mountain and back, carrying them in’ bags and cans into the wooden pack 
bacon, “chile y huevos” (eggs, Mexican paper sacks in our hands, only to be boxes which will be carried by the mules 
ted, style), fried potatoes, creamed peas, cow- chided by the provisions officer for pay ing to our next camp. The packer is busy 
eral puncher biscuits, syrup and coffee. For so high as fifty cents a dozen for eggs in corralling the horses and mules and ad- 
one supper we have thick slices of ham or midsummer. That isn’t half what those justing the pack saddles. 
and bacon, “chile y huevos,” fried potatoes, eggs were worth to us. The cook tent is the last to be taken 
our creamed peas, cowpuncher biscuits, syrup, Sundays are lazily sociable days in down. ‘The civic improvement commit- 
wn | coffee and canned fruit. Lunch is a pick- camp. The boys are all home for the day tee piles the tent poles all neatly in a 
ure up proposition. and usually a quorum can be mustered stack, empties the ashes into the garbage 
ole | I do not presume to suggest any gentle for a game of bridge on the ground under pit, picks up by hand every last scattered 
ing variation of this menu. Pete does it him- a spruce tree. It is the day for writing chip about our erstwhile woodpile and 
the | self on occasion. When he wishes to put home, for reading the magazines and old covers the pit with dirt. In a week the 
ra on a little dog for a visiting forest ofacer Sunday papers which came in thelastmail, trampled grass has recovered and no sign 
ear in camp he serves boiled dago (spaghetti) for working cross-word puzzles, for fish- of our temporary habitation is visible. 
are and boiled rice in addition to the inevit- ing, for taking baths and for oiling boots. The mules are all packed with their 
able spuds. Pete never heard of vita- evenly balanced loads, covered with tar- 
are mines. He is young and unafraid. But HE cook and the packer invariably go _paulins and safely tied with the diamond 
re- I—I read the magazines and tremble for fishing on Sunday mornings and just as_ hitch. Some carry beds and tents, others 
me the future health of our party. Now invariably (which I can’t quite compre- the wooden “‘kyacks” of food and cooking 
hat when I preside over the cook tent and get hend) return with a string each of spec- (Continued on page 88) 
ike, 
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va The cook tent is the clubhouse of the camp We sun the bedding over bushes and stretched lariats 
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HOULD you ever visit Alaska you 
will be told that the temporary resi- 
dent always comes back, usually to 
become a permanent resident. 

My wife and [ were both making our 
second trip to Alaska when we set sail 
from Seattle last June—both going back 
to see more of that country which can 
only be adequately described by one pos- 
sessing the literary versatility of a rail- 
road or steamship folder writer. Having 
seen something of the country en route 
from the deck of a steamer, the burning 
passion thereafter was to see it again 
and more thoroughly, which could 
only be done properly by owning 
a boat. 

Our “party” comprised |e- 
sides myself, the C Captain (self 
appointed); my wife, the Mzte 
(unanimously elected); Baby 
Jean, unclassified except as 
to sex (male), numerous and 
divers supernumeraries; in 
cluding Seregro, half Toggen- 
berg, half common goat, com 
missary supply for Jean; Bo, 
all Airedale and lately acquired 
dog; and No-See-Um, small 
but very black cat—hence the 
name. And hence, the 4rk/ 


F course we had hoped for some- 

thing more elaborate than the boat 
which carried us a thousand miles up the 
coast of British Columbia and through the 
famed Inside Passage of Southeastern 
Alaska. But while we were almost che- 
chacos our craft was a veteran of those 
waters, although its previous trips had 
been made as a ship’s boat on board an 
old square-rigger of the big days of the 
Alaska salmon canning fleets. 

For a mere sixteen-footer she was more 


boat than you might find in the length of 


Seattle’s or San Francisco’s water front, 
and the matter of an age of thirty years 
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To Alaska in a 
Sixteen-Foot Boat 


or better meant little to the sound and 
sturdy oak and teak construction of the 
Ark. 

Motive power? Well, there was a leg- 
o’-mutton sail which was highly seaman- 
like and ornamental, and it served a time 
or two as an excellent shelter over the 
goat during sleet and rain. Seeing that 
the winds on our trip were the prevailing 


| 
OO a 
jaar or 


Even a totem grins as the author 


arranges for baby Jean's dinner 


northwesterlies of the place and season, 
which meant that we bucked them all the 
way, we had but scant use for the sail. 
Then there were two oars. They had 
stood the vicissitudes of time but poorly 
as compared with the boat. Anyway, 
both of them were usually snugly stowed 
in the bottom of the boat with everything 


The Joys of a Family Vacation by Water 
From the Husband's Point of View 


By Linden B. Pentz 


Mr. and Mrs. Pentz aboard the **Ark.” 
Seregro the goat is visible, acting 


as lookout in the bows 


else on top, when the hour of need arose. 

Which but shows the implicit faith we 
had in our real “power plant,” a motor of 
the “egg-beater” or outboard variety, but 
which in spite of its almost toy-like appear- 
ance, when attached to the husky tub we 
commanded, produced its scheduled three 
horsepower in plenty and to spare. ‘That 
little outboard motor stood by us the 
whole trip through, and except for a time 
or two when it stalled because of dirt in 
the feed line, caused by dirty gas, it per- 
formed in a way that could not have been 
bettered by an engine of ten times its 
size, power or price. Twice, at least, 
it pulled us out of bad and dan- 
gerous situations simply by not 
stopping when we expected that 

it would and could not have 
blamed it if it had. A day’s 
run varied from five to fifty 
miles, depending on_ the 
weather. We made one con- 
tinuous run from midnight 
to noon of the following day, 
stopping only to “gas up. 

Most of the opposition we 

faced at the announcement of 

this trip was based on what 
might happen to Jean, the 
baby. But we knew what was 
happening every day to babies 
surrounded by every protection 
and care, and we had an idea the trip 
might not be the worst thing in the 
world for him, providing it didn’t kill him 
entirely. Of course, accidents do happen. 
Sickness on the trip we did not fear— 
goat’s milk and fresh air twenty-four 
hours a day appealed to us as being just 
about 100 per cent for a baby. 

An unusual arrangement was that of 
the “quarters” Jean occupied on the trip. 
This was the crib he had occupied from 
birth, a large clothes basket mounted on 
a standard. The standard was removed 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Oh Yes ; But! 
6 Was All Ri 
The Boat Trip Was All Right for Husband 
: / 
But Here's the Real Low-Down: 
; By Mabel Trafton Pentz 
LMOST before it was fairly begun, waterfalls and glaciers. You can’t. 
it seemed, the long trip was over. Nobody ever imagines such things. It 
I was so busy keeping Jean’s isn’t nice. J have never seen a painting 
clothes clean, making camp, break-in my life that contained a_ beautiful 
ing camp, cooking beans and prunes, and scene and a little boat with a scrap 
sleeping with one eye open for cougars of a sail, a goat in one end and two 
and wolves, that the days passed before 1 ragged (yes), bearded (one of us) individ- 
realized they were even there. uals administering to the wants of—an 
It was wonderful, glorious, fine adven- outboard motor! No, sir, and I’ve seen lots 
ture, but psst!—don’t breathe this to a_ of fine paintings in railway stations. It 
living soul—I’m glad it’s over. Is that doesn’t make good sense, and we didn’t 
being a poor sport? Then I’m not glad. make good sense, not one thing about us 
Because the habits of three months are was sensible. Without it was the black cat Mrs. P 
: , ; ° ‘ ; rs. Pentz looks both 
not so easily forgotten, and MY habit who realized her situation and deserted wee 4 
last summer was to appear a us, as any sane, well-reared black cat ealthy and happy 
good sport, that’s what the would. You can’t tell me that cats aren’t a ee Eee Senne a 
se. public expected and that’s what |) just a wee bit canny. She wasn’t going to gruity and out-of-placeness with the 
we they got, b’ gosh. /{ have every little unpleasant thing that oki ok aaninee: 
r of Pulling in to a_ town, é happened laid at her door. Poor old 
but nothing to eat for hours-n- Sera got blamed for the disap- ANOTHER thing that we left far, far be- 
ar- hours, back aching from [7 pearance of the broom about hind, away back in the first month, was 
we sitting in a backless seat, | that time, but lam firmly cleanliness. The kind with a capital C. 
ree raining maybe, or else | convinced the cat Before the trip was very old, salt water 
hat sun shining too hot rode away on it. was considered fine antiseptic for nursing 
the and then some So there we were, bottles. As for milk strainers, of all 
me f bright mark upon smal two audacious elusive things they are the elusivest. Af- 
in ' the dock sings out ~ ~~ souls who dared to ter you’ve looked everywhere, even in the 
er- i —‘Gee, that ~~ shove theircrumby coffee pot, dig down in the crib and get 
een ; lady’s a good ~~ craft into that one of those old thin er—er—baby trou- 
its sport’’—just like that. a — breath-taking sers. All boiled and clean, why not? 
ist, Pull in your lip Mabel and “ae y beauty. There We had a wash cloth along for the baby, 
an- drag up the slack in your belt, ‘aw? was the night, a dainty blue bordered thing with “Baby” 
not what’s hunger compared to Fame? midnight it was, when we across one corner. We left that hanging 
hat Men coming up and shaking your hand, reached a cove after rowing for hours (out in the kitchen of a Canadian bachelor, 
ave saying their wives wouldn’t be so brave, of gas) and dropped anchor beside a large near Queen Charlotte Sound. He prob- 
y's folks taking pictures, tourists gaping from fishing boat. We couldn’t makealanding, ably thinks that is a bit of American 
fty thedecksof steamers—sit tightold kidand it was too dark and the tide was out,so humor. 
the stick to the ‘wonderful adventure” line. we just stayed put. We slept aboard chat Which reminds me, a five-gallon oil can 
on- What if you did have sour-dough pan-_ night and in the morning, well, fishermen makes a lovely boiler. Days in camp 
ght cakes for the last three meals and slept are a superstitious lot anyway, but when that oil can got up with the rest of us and 
ay, with a rock between your shoulders last they looked overside and saw our squatty did a real day’s work. First the baby’s 
: night? little sea-biscuit floating on the wave, bath, right out-doors because there most 
we Some folks seemed to think we trav- Jean’s crib across a thwart, our tousled always was no indoors. ‘Then back on 
t of eled with Pullman accommodations and heads coming up from the bottom of the the stove went the can the baby’s wash- 
hat put up at hotels. All they thought about boat, and then Sera rearing up, all horns ing was accomplished. ‘Then one took a 
the (if such people think) was the danger. —they pulled up anchor and fled. Things deep breath and a wad of dough and 
vas Just between you and me, the baked some bread. ‘The oil 
vies danger wasn’t there. At least can was a reflecting oven, 
ion we couldn’t see it for mos- propped up in front of the 
‘rip quitoes. fre with the pans of bread 
the About the time the Skip- inside. Many a time I have 
im per’s hair began to get long almost been moved to poetry 
en. and I had acquired a per- on the usefulness of that old 
aa manent wave of red all over can. In fact the muse still 
our my face, we forgot all about haunts me; after reading the 
ust the exalted feeling of heroism following you'll think some- 
that we started with. That thing ought to haunt me. 
of trip was just a grand mix- What’s the use of these inver- 
rip. ture of the sublime and tions, 
om ridiculous. Folding bath-tubs, camping kits? 
on Imagine our scrubby little Jean outgrew his oil-can bath and was promoted to a Warp and shrink, no good for 
ved old boat passing magnificent salvaged dishpan service, (Cont'd on page 78) 
— 
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Camping in Comfort 


5600 Miles Through the Far West Made My Wife 
An Auto-Camfping Fan 


T took four years of persuading to 

induce my wife to accompany m« 

on anextended motor camping tour 

through the West. It took but four 
months of touring and camping to make her 
an ardent advocate of the Gypsy life. Now 
she will believe most anything I tell her 
because I made good on my promise that 
she would not have to sacrifice comfort 
for scenery. The outing was such a joy- 
ful experience she is eager to repeat it 
and I keep longing for it all over again 
when I should be concentrating on my 
work. 

When I began talking about this trip 
my arguments failed to register. My 
wife kept recalling the time I had in- 
veigled her into going fishing with me in 
Idaho. ‘Then we had tried to sleep in a 
tent, laying our bedding on pine twigs. 
Rain had fallen every day during our 
week’s outing; both of us had developed 
rheumatism and a grouch. 


From that time on the “great open 
spaces” meant to her dirt, bugs and 
snakes—and water under the bed. 


I won her over when I showed her how 
we could arrange a car so we could sleep 
in it far above the ground. 

We could not afford the luxury of 
camping bungalow built especially for a 
truck chassis. We wanted comfort at 
small cost—and we got it. 


F' RST we watched the newspaper classi- 
fied advertisements until we found 
man who was eager to sell his automobile 
in a hurry and who was willing to make a 
low price for a cash sale. 

By careful shopping we were able to 
purchase a seven-passenger sedan, three- 
year-old model, for $600. (The price of 
the new model of that make was approxi- 
mately $2200, delivered). 

We took the car to a body maker, who 
removed the front seat, made a new back 
for it with hinges so it could be folded to 

horizontal position and level with the 
seat cushions. We had two blocks of 
wood: cut so they would stand under the 
back when it was folded and act as a sup- 
port. Then we reversed the back cushion 
and brought it forward so it would meet 
the back of the front seat when that back 
was swung to a_ horizontal position. 
Blocks of wood were placed under the 
front edge of the rear seat cushion, also, 
as supports. Thus by merely folding the 
front seat back we had three cushions 
touching each other, and no one ever had 
finer springs to lie on. We stuffed extra 
pairs of wool stockings, sweaters, etc. in 
the uneven places where the cushions 
met, making the bed perfectly smooth. 
Over this we laid a silk floss mattress. 
Then came our quilts and blankets. 

Our bed made down was more than six 
feet in length, and in front of the front 





By Allison Edwards 


seat we had plenty of room for laying our 
clothes at night. 
lo get ready for traveling we simply 


rolled the mattress and bedding back- 
ward, brought the back of the front seat 


to its upright position, locked it into the 
side of the car by two strong pieces of 
steel and were ready for the road. 

We knew how terrible mosquitoes could 
be so we went pre pared for them. We 
bought heavy marquisette, cut it to fit 
the windows, edged it with heavy cotton 





What We Took Camping 
Waterproof, mosquito-proof um- Cost 

brella tent $40.00 
Tent bag me 
Gasoline stove... 13.50 
Silk floss mattress. 6.00 
Trouble lamp. LAD 
Folding chair 3.95 
Camp stool 1.00 
Axe a 
Shovel. . 50 
3-in-one for oil, gasoline, water.. 5.75 
Folding water bucket....... 25 
One tow rope. . 1.45 
Two 2-gallon desert bags. . 4.00 
Four army blankets. ... 9.600 
One large galvanized water 

bucket. 50 
One dish pan.... : 50 
Two cast iron frying pans..... 2.25 
One coffee pot. 35 
Pwd long-handled stew pans and 

lids 00 
Four enameled cups. 80 
Six enameled plates... 1.00 
One paring knife and one sharp 

meat knife 1.50 
Small bottle of iodine. . . ; 10 
Large roll of adhesive tape.... . i 
Roll of absorbent cotton 1 2D 
Permanganate of potash...... 25 
Assorted sizes of nails......... 10 
One egg carrier... .. : 29 
Ball of heavy wrapping twine. . 222) 
Mirror with hanging hook on 

back ee Bi fe 
Cotton gloves—three pairs.... . .30 
Can opener = 19 
Six blanket-sized safety pins. os 30 











tape and arranged a piece above every 
window so it could be rolled up while we 
were traveling and could be pulled down 
at night. This proved such a_ success 
that we were able to read in our car at 
night without being annoyed by the mil- 
lions of bugs. 

Our reading lamp was one of our most 
treasured possessions, for we had devel- 
oped the habit of reading in bed and did 
not desire to give it up. We bought a 
trouble lamp with a reflector, used a 
32-candlepower nitrogen globe and had a 


socket arranged in the dash board. We 

fastened the cord to the ceiling of the 

car with safety pins and clamped the 

reading lamp to the curtain rod over 
the rear window. This cast the light over 
our shoulders perfectly. The regular 
battery supplied the current. 

Rain had no terrors for us while we were 
in our snug home on wheels. Heat never 
bothered us for we could get air from four 
directions as we desired it. After we had 
reached the high mountains of Utah in 
September with water freezing three 
quarters of an inch thick during the 
night we learned that we had nothing 
to fear from cold, either. During our 
first cold night we heated water and placed 
it in an old vinegar bottle, using this to 
warm the bed. Later we secured two bricks, 
heated them at the camp fire, wrapped 
them first in paper and later in towels and 
placed them in the car an hour before 
bedtime—one at the foot of the bed and 
one at the head. These kept us warm 
and comfy all night. 

Our meals were prepared on a gasoline 
stove, which proved to be a splendid in- 
vestment. We ate on a card table. An 
army officer’s camp chair and a folding 
stool served well their purpose. 

Not once did we long for ice water. The 
water bags that we carried solved the 
problem for us. The constant dripping from 
them keeps the water inside of them cool. 

When we were to camp more than a 
day at one spot we set up our umbrella 
tent. This was absolutely waterproof and 
had a waterproof floor of specially treated 
canvas. It had windows with mosquito 
netting and canvas flaps that could be 
léwered and raised from the inside by the 
pulling of strings. It had a mosquito- 
proof door in addition to the canvas door 
so we could have air and light without 
letting bugs in. We cooked and ate in 
the tent most of the time. (An umbrella 
tent can be set up in five minutes.) 

If one is planning a long tour that may 
extend through heavy sand, it is well to 
take along not only a good shovel but also 
some strips of canvas or strips of chicken 
wire about a foot or a foot and a half in 
width. These will take away the terrors 
of sand. 


E started from Long Beach, Califor- 

nia, on the first of July, 1924, and re- 
turned there the first of November. We 
went as far north as Vancouver, B. C., 
crossed through the states of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah and 
Arizona, camped among the redwoods 
along the famous Redwood highway in 
Northern California, reveled in the beauties 
of the Columbia River drive, camped 
and fished at Crater lake (and caught fish, 
too), camped a week at Mount Rainier 
and wished we could spend a month there, 
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viewed the San Juan islands from the in- 
comparable Chuckanut drive, caught 
large, gamey trout from Strawberry reser- 
voir eighty miles from Salt Lake City, 
camped several days at Bryce Canon, in 
Southeastern Utah, one of the weirdest 
sights in nature; saw the Grand Canon 
from two points of vantage on the north 
rim; drove through the justly famed Kai- 
bab forest north of the canon where we 
saw thousands (not hundreds) of deer as 
thick as cattle grazing on a range; crossed 
the Colorado river at the head of the 
Grand Canon gorge ona small cattle ferry; 
camped among the Indians on the Painted 
Desert, so masterfully described by Zane 
Grey in his novels; camped on the south 
rim of the Grand Canon at El Tovar; 
skirted the Mexican border at Yuma, 
Arizona; drove over the road made of 
boards laid on the desert sand dunes in 
Southeastern California; 


Camping in Comfort: 





asked to be declared in on the wood 
gathering and we welcomed him to our 
company. That night the three families, 
with their camp stools, gathered about a 
big roaring fire, and, oh how good that 
fire felt, with the night air at the freezing 
point. We talked of our travels and other 
experiences to the music of the crackling 
wood while above us the stars shone as 
clear as crystals in that rarefied atmos- 
phere. Not since my boyhood days had I 
so enjoyed a bonfire. 


ONE of us had definitely planned the 
rest of our tours so we decided to 
travel together from there. Of course, we 
wanted to see the Grand Canon from the 
north rim as most of us had seen it from 
the other side. So we traveled together 
from that time until we reached Phoenix. 
O. G. Hawkins and Mrs. Hawkins were 
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source of supply. Keeping that fire fed 
with wood and that five-gallon bucket 
filled with water brought on an appetite 
that made the crew all but unruly. 

One of the women had volunteered to 
make biscuits, and another agreed to 
furnish the baking powder. We could 
think of nothing but beans and biscuits 
as we carried wood and hauled water. 
When the beans were pronounced right 
by the Captain after hours and hours of 
boiling a ravenous crowd sat down for 
the feast. When the biscuits were pro- 
duced explanations were due. For the 
biscuits had the color of an over-ripe 
lemon. 

The woman who had agreed to furnish 
the baking powder had made a mistake 
and handed out a can of soda. But we 
ate all the biscuits and all the beans 
then made another trip for water, three 

miles there and three miles 


back. 





passed through the Imperial 
valley and along the Salton 
sea and realized that in our 
four months of wandering we 
had only begun to see the 
magnificence of the Great 
West. 

We found numerous camp- 
ing places, for we were pre- 
pared to stop at any time 
the desire seized us. Often 
we would drive a hundred 
vards off the road and pre- 
pare for the night. 

We were agreeably sur- 
prised with the accommoda- 
tions found at the national 
parks and at most of the 
municipal camp grounds. 
The national parks charge 
an admission fee but they 
make no charge for camping. 
They furnish water and 
wood, and collect garbage. 
They have shower baths and 
other conveniences. 


need 


razor 


HE bathing problem had 

worried us before we 
started but we learned that 
this had been a_ needless 
worry. First, we spent most 
of the time camping along 
fishing streams and we car- 


in an 





kit, including iodine. 


Hints for Campers 


AKE aa steel cable for a tow line; a cheap off the 
rope will prove a disappointment, if you 


to do any towing. 


Carry a large shovel and a regular wood 
chopper’s axe—do not waste space carrying a toy 
shovel and army axe. 

If you expect to go through desert country, 
take plenty of water bags. 

Ask a druggist to prepare a first aid medicine 
A little caution after a 
slight accident may prevent serious consequences. 

Danger of being bitten by a rattlesnake is 
almost negligible, but why take any chances? 
A vial of permanganate of potash and a safety 
In case of a 
snake bite, cut a cross over the wound so it will 
bleed freely and quickly insert the permanganate 
of potash. 

Carry extra gasoline, water and oil on the 
running board and never use any of this except 


blade are absolute protection. 


emergency. 


It would require pages of 
this magazine to describe the 
interesting days we spent 
about the canon, then down 
mountain by the 
Buckskin range on to the 
desert. None of the descrip- 
tions we had read of the 
glories of a desert sunset had 
quite prepared us for our first 
stop on that lonely stretch 
where places to get water 
are sixty miles apart and 
where sand is everywhere to 
be seen. The spell is. still 
with us and we have a yearn- 
ing to camp there again where 
the silence is unbroken and 
where the stars seem to hang 
so near the ground. 


W§ traveled 5600 miles, 
we viewed some of the 
world’s grandest scenery, we 
improved our health, we 
formed friendships that we 
treasure and I reduced my 
waistline by climbing moun- 
tains and chopping wood. 
We are still driving the car 
that cost but $600 and we 
have the camp equipment 
for many future trips we in- 
tend to make. We feel that 








ried our bathing suits with 
us so we enjoyed a dip every 
day while the air was hot. And we found 
no difficulty in locating camps with shower 
baths. 

One is certain to find delightful travel- 
ing companions on such an extended tour. 
We had several pleasing experiences of 
this nature. At Bluff Creek, near the 
Klamath river, and at Mount Rainier we 
were especially fortunate in meeting peo- 
ple whose genuineness impressed itself on 
us. And at Bryce Canon, by happy 
chance, we became acquainted with fel- 
low tourists whose companionship for 
weeks formed one of the most pleasant 
phases of our trip. While my wife was 
preparing a tempting dinner I began as- 
sembling logs of wood for a bonfire, real- 
izing that the night would be cold at that 
altitude, it being late in September. An- 
other man had the same idea and we 
joined forces. A third car arrived and its 
owner selected a camp site near us, so he 





the most experienced among us, having 
crossed the continent eight times in a 
motor car, so Ralph Crowther, a business 
man of Sacramento, the other man in the 
party, agreed with me that Mr. Hawkins 
should be the leader of the caravan. We 
held an election. I nominated Mr. Haw- 
kins for captain of the group and Crow- 
ther promptly seconded the suggestion. 
It was moved and carried and after that 
the “Mr.” was dropped and he became 
“Captain” Hawkins. 

When we arrived at the north rim of the 
Grand Caton the Captain’s first orders 
called for a feast of beans. We filled a 
five-gallon galvanized bucket with beans 
and water and started the fire. In that 


rarefied air the water boiled away at an 
amazing rate, and the nearest spring be- 
ing three miles away the Captain’s next 
order was to man the nearest car and drive 
like mad with all the water bags to the 


we never made a_ better 

investment than when we prepared for 
this tour and we never got so much for 
our money before as we did for the little 
we spent while traveling. 

The “great open spaces” no longer sug- 
gest dirt, bugs and snakes to my wife. 

She is as eager as I am for more motor 
camping tours for, like myself, she is 
receiving generous dividends from the last 
trip in the form of better health and a 
fresher view of life. Both of us realize now 
how much of interest there is to see in the 
West and what a comparatively small 
portion we have seen. Now that we have 
learned how to travel far and see much at 
small expense we intend to know our West 
thoroughly and enjoy it to the maximum. 

The fishing streams lure us, the moun- 
tains beckon to us to climb them to health 
and enjoyment, the indescribable charm 
of the desert lingers with us like a pleasant 
dream. 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Turning the Spothght on Statesmen from the Country ’s Better Half 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


N 1902 the Nation dreamed a great 
dream. It was a dream of a new em- 
pire added to the resources of the 
United States without an inch of 
territorial expansion. It was the dream of 
reclamation of arid wastes by the artifi- 
cial application of water; it was the dream 
of the magic of irrigation. In 1925 the 
Nation, after listening for several years 
to dismal accounts of the desperate plight 
of settlers on many of the projects, and 


Sunset Staff Correspondent 


Returning to his native land and chosen 
state in 1915, he became professor of 
rural institution at the University of Cali- 
fornia and chairman of the California 
Land Settlement Board which was then 
stirring the California imagination in its 
Utopian department. At the end of the 
war Franklin Lane, all aflame for great 
social betterment projects, called Dr. 
Mead to Washington as a member of a 
board of survey he had established pre- 


consulting a reclamation works 
balance sheet, conspicuously red, 
has come to the conclusion that 
its dream of two decades ago was 
of the pipe-dream genus rather 
than of the prophetic sort. The 
net result in public opinion of the 
unpleasant though salutary noto 
riety that the Federal reclama- 
tion work has received in recent 
years is that the whole enterprise 
was conceived in error and that 
the outcome is virtually a total 
loss, which the sooner forgotten 
the better for the national peace 
of mind. Americans do not like 
to dwell on failures, and so the 
public has now gone on to specula- 
tion on the future of radio, of 
aviation, of the forests, of the other 
natural resources. Government 
irrigation is entirely out of the 
picture. 

It was with some such sketch 
as the foregoing of the public 


So when the Lane dream faded Dr. 
Mead kept on professoring in California 
and acting as all round irrigation counsel, 
even journeying to Palestine to tell the 
Zionistic Jews how to make modern Pales- 
tine a replica of the one that the Bible 
so fondly paints. When Dr. Mead got 
back from Zion Dr. Work, Secretary of 
the Interior, had just blown up the dream 
of success in the reclamation service and 
was looking for a foundation for recon- 

struction. Mead was _ it—and 





HEN the dream of success in the recla- 

\ X / mationservice blew up, Dr. Elwood Mead 

was selected for the task of chief recon- 
structor. 


He is wrestling now with one of the most 
tangled of all the Government’s affairs. 


What does he think about his job? 


Far from being discouraged, Dr. Mead believes 
that planned and consciously developed farm com- 
munities are the hope of rural America. 


Even as he struggles with the problem of re- 
generating Federal irrigation, he is planning 
workable schemes for restoring the run-down 
farm regions of the older parts of the United 
States and for rebuilding the countryside by 
the establishment of rural communities based on 


social relations as well as land and its products. 
Dr. Mead is more than an engineer, more than 


an irrigator. He is a dynamo of social improve- 





attitude toward reclamation that 
I began a talk with Elwood Mead, 
that “‘elder statesman” of Ameri- 
can irrigation who now fills the 
chair of Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion in the Department of the 
Interior. You know he was re- 





In this month’s 
Knappen gives SUNSET readers a recent inter- 
view with Dr. Mead regarding his plans. 


ment, a counselor toward human progress. 


“West at Washington,” 


—The Editors. 


Mr. 


there he is today wrestling with 
one of the most tangled of all the 
snarly affairs that confront the 
Government at Washington. It is 
up to him to put things straight. 


HE 


primary misconception 
causing our troubles,” said 
Dr. Mead, “was that building 


an irrigation canal would create 
irrigated agriculture. It never did 
and never will. Having started 
with that assumption people were 
reckless about the costs that would 
be saddled on the settler and the 
rocky road he would have in 
trying to pay for his land and im- 
provements. Another initial mis- 
conception was that to be demo- 
cratic we had to ignore individual 
qualifications and apply the home- 
stead principle to irrigated lands. 
That meant that people without 
experience, without capital, and 
without peculiar personal qualifi- 
cations undertook tasks that would 
have strained the most suitable 
settlers. On that false foundation 
we have laid defective structure of 

various kinds. Speculation came 
in, absentee ownership and _ten- 








cently installed in that position as 
a sort of last hope for the tardy 
realization of those bright dreams of 
twenty years ago, when people so vividly 
hoped that we were about to restore for 
another generation the free land and un- 
limited opportunity of the teeming seven- 
ties and eighties. 


R. MEAD has wandered far and seen 

much of irrigation since he was first in- 
troduced to it in Colorado and Wyoming 
way back in 1883-4. Itis nearly thirty years 
since he came from the office of state en- 
gineer of Wyoming to take charge of irri- 
gation and drainage investigations in the 
Department of Agriculture. For the next 
ten years he held that position and was 
also professor of the institution and prac- 
tise of irrigation at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In 1907 he was called to Aus- 
tralia as chairman of the State Rivers and 
Water Supply Commission of Victoria. 


paratory to the expenditure of the $275,- 
000,000 he expected Congress to appro- 
priate for a vast land reclamation and 
settlement scheme for the ex-soldiers and, 
later, for everybody. 

“This isa billion-dollar country now; the 
war has made it so,” once said Mr. Lane to 
the writer, “and Congress now thinks no 
more of a billion than it used to of a mil- 
lion. War finance has opened the way for 
peace finance through all the old barriers.” 

Had the last session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress lasted a day or two longer Mr. 
Lane would have had the first $50,000,000 
slice of his coveted appropriation. But 
it didn’t, and when Congress reassembled 
it was in the cold dawn of post-bellum 
debt paying, and ever since, this has been 
getting to be less and less of a billion- 
dollar country, measured by the flow from 
the public money bags. 


ancy occupation followed. Most 
of the settlers were locally in 
debt and naturally tended to pay the 
pressing collector rather than easy-going 
and distant Uncle Sam. This gave rise to 
a sort of undermining feeling of depen- 
dency. Eventually many settlers came to 
blame the Government for everything, 
and in places there are infections of social 
discontent and angry mental revolt 
against the Government. The time has 
come to put an end to all this ferment and 
unhappiness. There will be no more 
blanket moratoriums; those who can pay 
will pay, and ere long those who can not 
will have to submit to the inevitable. If 
we can’t get happy homes out of this 
reclamation enterprise there is nothing to 
it. It is a loss to the individual as well as 
the public to continue with something 
that does not pay. However, there is 
more paying capacity than would appear. 
Much of the inability is fancied. One of 
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the projects with the best natural ad- 
vantages has one of the worst records of 
settlement with the Government. On 
the other hand, Orlando, the one project 
with a 100-per cent financial record is not 
so well favored. It is a question of public 
morale in a community as much as it is 
of real ability to pay. We are trying to 
find out now in each case, group and in- 
dividual, whether it is lack of intention or 
lack of cash that is to blame. In general 
the Government is not to be blamed. Its 
terms have been easy, and have been re- 
cently made still easier. It is debts to 
others than the Government that op- 
press most of the settlers. 


— of the projects never should have 
been undertaken. Probably half were 
the result of political rather than scientific 
determination. The unfortunate Milk 
River project in Montana, for 
example, was a fiat of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. One project is now 
being sold out. Others may 
have to be. Onsome projects 
there must be an adjustment 
of payments, and writing off 
of part of the cost, for the 
latter has been greater than 
the value of the water. The 
settlers were not to be blamed 
for projects that cost more 
than they were worth. We 
can never get back some of 
the money spent on the proj- 
ects. Probably there will be 
an ultimate loss of about 
$18,000,000 of the $200,000,- 
ooo spent. Not so bad, after 
all, especially when you 
consider the great local bene- 
fits of even some of the in- 
ferior projects. What would 
Arizona and Nevada do with- 
out their Federal irrigation 
works? However, there will 
be no writing off of projects 
costs on the good land. But 
where canals have been built 
to irrigate worthless land—as 
sometimes is the case—their 
cost must be written off. 
Some sort of credit agency 
is needed to refund the debts 
of settlers who are doing their 
best in good locations. Stand- 
ing off maintenance charges 
and postponing amortization 
payments is bad business for 
the Government, the settlers, 
and the whole reclamation 
enterprise. There ought not 
to be any new projects for 
many years. 

“For all future development there 
should be a thought-out policy that keeps 
in mind the fact that a project is not a 
community and that a canal is not a suc- 
cessful farm. The settlers must be picked 
and agencies and means must be created 
whereby the task of winning a happy and 
productive home from dry land, sage- 
brush, and water may be made feasible. 
Speculation and tenancy must be avoided 
hereafter. The Government should not 
be a party to any further inevitable fail- 
ure and discontent. There is no use of 
irrigation anywhere unless the way can 


The West at Washington: 


be clearly seen through to individual suc- 
cess, with will and industry.” 

Despite all the present grief and gloom, 
Dr. Mead believes still in Federal reclama- 
tion work, but holds that it must be sup- 
plemented, preferably by state agencies, 
by measures for meeting the other re- 
quirements of successful irrigated agricul- 
ture above and beyond the physical works. 
He is not one of those who believe that 
the Government should not be a party to 
the extension of agricultural areas. In- 
deed, he is a believer in further reclama- 
tion works, including the draining of wet 
lands, but he wants no more of any sort 
until they are carefully thought out to the 
end. Far from being discouraged by the 
great adventure that was begun in 1902, 
Dr. Mead believes that planned and con- 
sciously developed farm communities are 
the hope of rural America. The great ad- 





Dr. Elwood Mead, U. S. Commissioner of Reclamation; a 
photograph of the painting by Spencer Macky which 
hangs in the Agricultural Hall at the 
Univers:ty of California 


venture was begun with no plans beyond 
engineering and easy payments. Its ex- 
perience not only points the way to its 
own salvation but also to the rural recon- 
struction of great regions in the North, 
South and East. 

Even while Dr. Mead wrestles with the 
problem of regenerating Federal irriga- 
tion he is thinking of great plans for re- 
storing the run-down and deserted farm- 
ing regions of the older part of the United 
States and of generally rebuilding the 
countryside through the establishment of 
symmetrical rural communities, based on 


Theodore M. Knappen 41 


social relations quite as much as on_land 
and its products. 

He is more than an engineer, more than 
an irrigator. He is a dynamo of social im- 
rrovement, a counselor of human progress. 
To all his degrees and honors comes now 
the University of Michigan to give him 
the degree of doctor of laws, which fits 
his qualities, talents and achievements 
better than any of the formal reccgni- 
tions that have hitherto"come to him. 


U 


Our Natural Resources 


HESE are days for taking inventory of 

our natural resources; and the process 
points the westward way of Empire. The 
national observance of Forest Week 
brought out in bold relief that half the 
standing timber is west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and now the 
President’s petroleum board’s 
researches remind us_ that 
“coal oil,” in liquid form as 
well as in shale, is mostly a 
western product. The ad- 
ministration is strongly reac- 
tionary on all socialization 
projects, and yet it is laying 
the fact foundation on which 
many schemes for the sociali- 
zation of industry will be 
reared when the people again 
become interested in progres- 
sive legislation. | Herbert 
Hoover seems to have sold 
President Coolidge the idea 
that big business may be 
persuaded to socialize itself 
by uniting the motive of 
public service to that of 
profits. When the petroleum 
commission comes in with a 
report that a limited supply 
of such a precious material 
as petroleum is being used 
up with reckless haste be- 
cause there is now no way by 
which production can be in- 
telligently regulated when, as 
in the Los Angeles basin, 
there may be an oil well on 
every town lot—people will 
begin to wonder whether it 
is not without the proper 
domain of individual owner- 
ship. However that may be, 
there is something for the 
people of the western states 
to think about in the fact 
that they have such a large 
proportion of the Nation’s 


natural resources. When 
petroleum goes, prosperity 
will go with it in many 
districts. The Pacific Coast _ states 
will be cutting virgin forests decades 


after the last original forest tree has 
been cut in the East and South. Dur- 
ing that interval they can, if they will, 
grow new forests that will be more 
productive and far more profitable than 


‘the primeval ones. Most of the other 


states must wait a generation or more 
for the regeneration of their forests. 
California, Oregon and Washington have 
the opportunity to grow new forests as 
they consume the old, and_ conserve 
property as well as timber. 
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A recent editorial attempting to analyze, 
for a Most on the basis of the appeals published in 
Worthy Object the newspapers, the campaign of the Amer- 
ican Legion to raise an endowment fund of 
five million dollars, has aroused protests from a number of 
American Legion officials. They maintain—and rightly so 
that the purpose of the drive has been misunderstood, that 
the income from the fund will not be used to defray the cost 
of rehabilitating large numbers of disabled veterans, but 
that this income is to finance rehabilitation and orphan 
work beyond the legal scope of government aid, to help 
veterans obtain relief from the Government and to coéper- 
ate with all existing agencies 
in seeing to it that the 
orphans are brought up in 
proper home surroundings. 

This is an eminently proper 
work, to be highly com- 
mended and to be adequately 
supported. But — unfortu- 
nately the publicity sent by 
the Legion to the newspapers 
did not clearly convey this 
purpose; on the contrary, it 
created the impression that 
this fund was needed for 
direct relief, thereby casting 
aspersions upon the willing- 
ness of the American people 
to pay in full the debt they 
owe every disabled or injured 
soldier and his dependents in 
so far as money can pay this 
debt. Writes an officer of 
the Legion: “Admittedly, if 
your premises were correct, 
the conclusions of your edi- 
torial were likewise correct. 
However, we warmly submit 
that your premises were 
entirely mistaken and that 
there is a real need for the 
fund.” 

We admit that there is a 
real need for this fund. Our 
premises were mistaken but these premises were derived from 
the publicity sponsored by the Legion. The blame for the 
mistake rests squarely upon the agencies employed by the 
Legion to acquaint the public with the purposes of the 
drive. The writer of the editorial did not know about the 
fund until he read about it in the papers; if he derived a 
mistaken impression, it was the fault of the publicity. 

That wrong publicity is still going on. On May 1 the 
Legion News, official Legion paper for the Department of 
California, published an article explaining the purposes of 
the Endowment Fund. In this article the following state- 


Poor Publicity 












ment was made: “The American Legion has carried, dur- 
ing six years of reconstruction since the World War, a large 
load, shared by governmental agencies, in the care and cure of 
the war’s disabled men and in the care, upbringing and 
education of the orphaned children of those who gave their 
lives in battle. This responsibility, welcomed by the Legion, 
has been shared by the people of the United States.” 

We respectfully ask the heads of the American Legion to 
read that statement and we request their opinion as to its 
veracity. Doesn’t it create the impression that the Amer- 
ican Legion instead of the people of the United States has 
been the chief contributor to the billions spent for the pur- 

poses outlined? Do the offi- 

i cers of the American Legion 

€ YL believe that the people of the 

~ i“, United States repudiated 

(A their sacred obligation to the 

war victims and passed the 

responsibility, in whole or in 

part, to the American 
Legion? 

We wholeheartedly endorse 
and commend the campaign 
for the Endowment Fund for 
the necessary purposes stated 
in the first paragraph of the 
present editorial, but we ob- 
ject to the character of the 
publicity put out by the 
Legion’s agencies, as_ this 
publicity by its unfortunate 
generalization, implies an un- 
willingness of the people of 
the United States to meet 
their most sacred war obli- 
gations in full. 


U OU 


Path to Ruin Often 
Starts in the Home 














Once more we have Dorothy 
Ellingson with us. For weeks 
we will read of “‘jazzmania” 
as the girl who killed her 
mother goes through a trial for her crime. Some of 
us will express disgust and ask why the newspapers pub- 
lish the details of such cases. But we will read the daily 
accounts just the same for there is a great deal of hypocrisy 
about such complaints, as the circulation of sensational news- 
papers proves. 

Some good can come from all this crime publicity, if it is 
wisely studied and not treated as mere entertainment to 
satisfy our most debased tastes. 

Those who are ever quick to express opinions without 
taking the trouble to do any investigating or thinking blame 


Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


The Dawes Plan 
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the spirit of the times entirely for this grim tragedy. It is 
fashionable for older people to express horror of the jazz 
age. It is easy to put the responsibility on youth for a'l the 
errors of the present day. Generally, however, the fault 
for abnormal conduct of boys and girls can be traced back 
to the home. 

Violent quarrels between Dorothy Ellingson’s father and 
mother were not conducive to a tranquil mind in this girl. 
And there is no evidence that she had the benefit of orderly 
discipline. One of the alienists who observed Dorothy dur- 
ing her forty-day test in an asylum made this significant 
statement: “It is my opinion that she has been in the habit 
of allowing her emotions full sway.” 

Another of the experts made this report: “It is very evi- 
dent that her parents did not give her the necessary moral 
training to develop in her resistance to wrongdoing.” 

The sad truth is that 
countless parents are not "4 
fitted for parenthood. Their 
ofispring have about as much 
good training and_ helpful 
influence asthe tiger’s kittens 
have in the jungle. 

Eight physicians who ex- 
amined Dorothy Ellingson 
during her stay of forty days 
in a California state hospital 
for the insane made separate 
reports of their observations 
and opinions. ‘They were 
unanimous in their declara- 
tions that she had never 
been insane, not even tem- 
porarily so when she killed 
her mother. 

It is ridiculous to charge 
the jazz age as being the 
sole cause of her horrifying 
offense. 

Parents who set demoraliz- 
ing examples before _ their 
children and those who can’t 
find the time to win the con- 
fidence of their boys and girls 
so they can persuade them to 
travel the right road, might 
find the Ellingson case useful. 


U U 


Public opinion is the referee that will de- 

cide the dispute between Vice President 
Dawes and the United States senate over 
the question of rules of debate. The Vice 
President is appealing to the voters to support him in his 
demand for reform. 

The American people expected Dawes to do something 
unusual for a vice president and when he riled the senate on 
inauguration day with caustic criticism of its conduct the 

. average citizen smiled and took that for a part of the regular 
show. But it is now evident that Dawes was not merely 
trying to be entertaining; he has since continued the attack 
and now appeals to public opinion for a decision. 

Boston business men recently cheered Dawes enthusias- 
tically when he explained the situation and asked for a ver- 
dict from the taxpayers. The group of tooo influential 
men attending the annual luncheon of the Associated Press 
in New York applauded his plea for a change in the senate 
rules. 

Fortunately there is no partisan politics in this affair be- 
tween the Vice President and the senate. Republicans as 
well as Democrats have been responsible for the perpetua- 
tion of the evils of which Dawes complains. Prominent 
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Dawes-Senate 
Dispute Up to 
Public Opinion 


The Fulse of the West 





Verdun Again: **They Shall Not Pass!" 
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Democrats in the senate quickly rallied to the support of 
the republican leader when he launched his attack. 

Voters are urged to write to their senators, approving of 
the present rules or demanding a change. 


U U 


Coming down to cases, the gasoline tax is 
is Revived on not an impost on a commodity, but a levy 
Our Highways for the use of the highways. . The con- 

sumption of gasoline is merely a conve- 
nient and easy method of increasing this use. Itcould be 
ascertained by a record of each vehicle’s mileage, but the 
cost of accounting and collecting would be entirely too high. 
By taxing each gallon of fuel a certain amount, the burden 
is distributed with a degree of rough rule-of-thumb justice 
difficult to approximate by any other method. 

Fifteen years ago the use of 
the highways was free to 
everybody. Today the high- 
ways have virtually become 
toll roads. Unless you push 
a perambulator or drive old 
Dobbin, you will be picked 
up by the police in a few 
minutes if neglect to 
show your road-tax receipt 
in the form of license plates. 
And in some thirty states 
you can not obtain fuel for 
the motor unless you also 
pay the tax for the use of the 
highways at the same time. 

Fortunately in the period 
that elapsed since free roads 
vanished the road funds 
have ceased to be spare ribs 
for hungry politicians and 
modern technical science has 
been applied to road recon- 
struction, with the result that 
for every dollar expended we 
receive fifty per cent more 
in smooth, durable roads 
than we received fifteen years 
ago. And every mile of 
smooth paved or graveled 
road cuts down fuel, tire, and 
repair bills to an extent 
unappreciated by the average 
motorist. 

Of course there is a limit to the amount of taxation the 
motorist can stand, be the taxes imposed and collected. 
directly by the state or the roundabout way via the fuel 
supply. To judge by the ever increasing number of motor- 
ists that limit, however, has nowhere been reached. It will 
be illuminating to know whether the increase in Utah’s 
gasoline tax to 314 cents a gallon, for instance, will bring 
about an appreciable reduction in the consumption of 
gasoline. 


The Toll Gate 
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Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 


U U 


Hall and Tanko Any youths who were thrilled with ro- 
Have Not Found ™antic ideas as they read of the wild dash 
Crime’s Romance ®! Hall and Tanko for liberty from San 
Quentin prison would lose their illusions. if 
they could talk to the captured Hall a few moments.” For 
Hall and Tanko did not experience any joyful romance in 
the man hunt. Fear was with them from the moment they 
climbed over the walls of the penitentiary. So relentless 
was the pursuit they never were free from the suffering 
caused by fatigue. And they were hungry most of the time. 
Both know now that the crime way of living is not the 
easy way. 
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Motion picture audiences recently have 
Source of Joy seen films that were made in the huge store 
to Bootleggers houses where confiscated liquor is taken. 

What a colossal temptation to graft 
these films reveal! 

These audiences were not surprised when they read lately 
the charge that thousands of dollars worth of booze had been 
removed without any accounting being made. That booze 
had been taken from bootleggers in January, 1922. It was 
missed more than three years later! 

The law-abiding citizen naturally will ask why liquor is 
held more than three years after enforcement officers con- 
fiscate it. That’s easily explained. The legal machinery 
in this country is in such dilapidated shape that any clever 
and well paid lawyer can ward off a final decision in most any 
case almost indefinitely. 


Law’s Delays 
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highway. So long as he doesn’t feel that he is endangering 
the lives of others he does as he pleases. Why? Simply 
because law itself has no appeal for him. He knows he can 
not obey all the laws so he will use his own judgment as to 
what is right and wrong. 

How can he be expected to have respect for the statutes 
when so much foolishness is displayed and when the thing 
is so grossly overdone? 

The more laws that are passed the less effective they will 
become. 

No one can seriously claim that justice is possible when 
the lawyers and the judges do not know what it is all about. 

If we could elect a national Congress with sufficient in- 
telligence to wipe the slate clean and draft a few statutes, 
written in plain language, and could get the states to 

follow suit, we might hope to 





Honest officials who would 
like to destroy the stuff must 
wait until authority is 
granted. 

Progress has been made in 
science, in medicine, in edu- 
cation, in means of transpor- 
tation and in most other 
lines, but the methods of ad- 
ministering justice have been 
deteriorating. Compared 
with the other agencies of 
civilization the law is like a 
worn-out ox cart beside a 
new Ford freight and passen- 
ger monoplane. 

The cartoonist who drew 
the picture on this page 
under the title, “In and Out” 
must have seen the film show- 
ing the thousands of cases of 
confiscated booze and must 
have read of the recent scan- 
dal when an enormous quan- 
tity of it was missed. 

U U 

Why the Law is Losing Its 
Grip on the Public ~ 
Are you a lawbreaker? Of 

course you are! How could 

you hope to obey all the laws passed by your city, your 
state, and your national Congress? If you should 
employ the most able lawyer in the land to guide you, he 
could not read fast enough to keep informed as to the new 
legislation and multiplicity of court decisions. 

One legislature in the West recently sent more than 2000 
bills to the governor. Fortunately for the people of his 
state he vetoed many of them. 

Elihu Root, recognized as one of the world’s most brilliant 
attorneys, said recently that 65,000 statutes had been passed 
by Congress during a brief period and that an equal number 
of court decisions had been made, while at the same time all 
the states in the Union were grinding out new laws. 

Since we can’t even hope to know what all the laws are 
it follows that we must violate many of them. And since 
we can not have respect for such a system are we not grad- 
ually reaching a state of mind where we will use our own dis- 
cretion and be our own judges of what is proper and what is 
wrong? 

The fact that a thing is LAW no longer impresses us. The 
man who craves a drink and can get it feels no moral re- 
straint. Tell him that he is a lawbreaker and he will laugh 
and cite instances to prove that you, too, are a lawbreaker. 

A man who prides himself on his good citizenship does 
not feel guilty when he breaks the motor speed law on the 











Rodger, 


In and Out 


restore respect for law and 
curb the spirit of anarchy 
that is steadily being fostered 
in all of us. 


U U 


Murder is Safe Sport Only 
for Favored Ones 





Leopold and Loeb still enjoy 
good health and tasty food; 
“Tuffy” Reid has danced his 
few steps upon the air with 
the hangman close at hand 
and will dance no more. 
Leopold and Loeb murdered 
a boy who had never harmed 
them; Reid killed a man, 
who, it is claimed, had done 
him the greatest possible 
harm by selling him “dope.” 

But the former were cul- 
tured and pampered sons of 
rich men while “Tuffy” was 
an ignorant newsboy who 
worked for a living on the 
streets of Los Angeles and 
supported a widowed mother. 
It was said that Leopold and 
Loeb had too much higher 
education in their brains while 
it was “dope” that madé “Tuffy” a slayer. But the Chicago 
youths had an internationally famous lawyer to defend 
them—one who is as great an actor as Booth. He knows 
how to weep in a court room and can make jurors weep with 
him, and can make even a stern judge feel the emotion of 
mercy. Such luxuries are not for boys who earn their bread 
by peddling newspapers. So Leopold and Loeb still enjoy 
good health and tasty food while the tears shed for “Tuffy” 
Reid fell from the eyes of his mother as she received the body 
of her son after the hangman was through with it. 

A woman stabbed a man to death in Oakland recently 
while the victim’s bride of a few days stood helpless a short 
distance away looking out of a window. The slayer had time 
to premeditate the murder; she traveled from Fresno to 
Oakland to do the killing. No jury and judge could be 
found that would condemn her to “Tuffy” Reid’s fate. 

Moral—Only the favored ones can afford to commit mur- 
der in this republic of free men. 


U U 


Canada’s Public The experiment of government operation 
Owned Railways Of railroads is still fresh in the memory of 
Report Deficit those who live in the United States. From 
the Vancouver (B. C.) Sun we learn some- 
thing of our northern neighbor’s experience. “Fifty-four 
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million dollars deficit for 1924 on the operation of our 
National Railways,” says The Sun, “was the amount given 
out by the Canadian public.” 

As a cure the Vancouver daily suggests the remedy that 
is being applied in this country—consolidation of lines to 
eliminate the waste of duplication and excessive overhead 
charges. It calls for codperation, co-ordinating and pooling 
of the revenues of the two systems in Canada wherever an 
economy of operation can be effected and an increased 
service rendered. 

“What a few years ago was known as private ownership 
is now really public ownership,” comments The Sun, ‘‘that 
is, shares of the big public utilities of this continent are 
widely held by the public. Government ownership or state 
ownership with public or government control is nothing but 
rank communism. And we want as little as possible of it in 
Canada.” 

U U 

Although regular air taxi service has been 
established in the West, mail is rushed 
across the continent through the clouds 
that hang over the high mountain ranges, 
freight is transported in monoplanes, and motor car trans- 
portation is increasing weekly, the steam train has not lost 
its importance or its romantic appeal to the imagination. 
Boise, the beautiful capital of Idaho, demonstrated this 
fact when it gave a day and a night to enthusiastic celebra- 
tion of the opening of a main line by the Union Pacific rail- 
road. When the new passenger station, a splendid struc- 
ture in Spanish mission style, was dedicated the crowd read 
this sign: ‘We have waited forty years for this train.” 
Thousands of visitors from Portland and Salt Lake City and 
intermediate points joined the citizens of Boise in the 
celebration. 

The long parade that passed through the streets of Boise 
pictured the progress in means of travel. Old stage coaches 
that helped make the conquest of the West possible were 
driven and occupied by pioneers who knew that country in 
the days of gold when no thought had been given to the 
automobile or the airplane. There was a pack train consist- 
ing of thirty mules laden with freight and in charge of a few 
old timers who showed how food and other supplies were 
taken in and gold was taken out when the West was being 
civilized. 

The boss of the pack train was the champion pioneer of 
them all—Jesus Urquides, who celebrated his ninety-second 
birthday last January, and who had packed freight all over 
the Pacific slope three quarters of a century before. He 
picked the mules, designated the loads for them, prepare | 


Boise Rejoices 
Over Its First 
Main Line Train 





JOHNSON AND SON PHOTO 


Jesus Urquides, 92, showed the people of Boise how he used to 
handle freight before the days of steam trains, 


motor cars or airplanes 


The Fulse of the West 





JOHNSON AND SON PHOTO 
Twenty-five young beauties in hoopskirts abducted Pres:dent Carl 
R. Gray of the Union Pacific Railroad when he arrived on 
the first main line train and made him take part in 


dedicating the new Boise station 


half the pack saddles and personally fastened on some of 
the freight. Then he mounted a big white mule and bossed 
the job through. 

The pageant of the past was interesting but to Boise the 
coming of the first main line train was vitally important. 


U U 


When you read a prophecy that soon the 
world’s supply of oil or coal will be ex- 
hausted, do not worry about freezing to 
death or not having transportation fuel. 
Science will find a way. There is always the heat from the 
sun to be controlled; there is the mighty power of the tides 
going to waste and human intelligence will make use of these 
when an urgent need comes for their use. The achievements 
of the recent past justify faith in man’s ability to keep pace 
with demands of advancing civilization. 

Imagine the skepticism of the average citizen forty years 
ago, if some one had seriously tried to make him believe that 
1925 would witness what is now accepted as commonplace. 

The telephone, the automobile, the airplane, the motion 
picture, the X-ray machine, the phonograph, wireless teleg- 
raphy and radio have come within the memory of men who 
would feel insulted if called “old.” And now we are sending 
photographs by wire and it is predicted that soon we will be 
able to see a motion picture in our homes through the aid of 
the radio. 

When the steam engine was invented there were plenty 
of individuals who believed that the limit had been reached. 
A few today may sigh as they consider the gloomy thought 
that there is no longer an opportunity for invention. ‘That 
is because they are lacking in imagination. 


U U 


Still Plenty of 
Opportunity 
for Inventors 


Policemen Win School children in western cities are learn- 
the Confidence of ing that policemen are their friends. For 
Medern Children the big blue-coated guardians are stationel 
at the dangerous crossings near the schools 
to halt motor traffic while the little ones pass in safety. 
Every generation has had its parents of low intelligence 
who have used fear as a means of discipline and most of them 
have pictured the policeman as the monster who was ever 
ready to pounce upon the little boy or girl who disobeyed. 
A new respect for law and authority is likely to be devel- 
oped out of the modern association between policemen and 
school children. After a child has felt the comfort of this 
friendly protection it will not easily be deceived by a stupid 
parent who tries to picture the policeman as a goblin. 
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HAT might have been one of the 
most interesting volumes of all 
the literature of exploration 1s 
“The Adventure of Wrangel 
by Vilhjamur Stefansson, (Mac- 
millan). here is a definite lure about 
the unknown Arctic which should 
an audience for almost any Arctic explorer 
who is content to write the story of his 
adventures and let it go at that. 
Stefansson, however, has not been con- 
tent to do this. ‘The Adventure of 
Wrangel Island,” as a title, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired; and if the explorer had 
stuck to the simple story of his adventures 
or those of Knight, Maurer, Crawford 
and the other members of the il-fated ex- 
pedition of Ig2I the book itself would 
have left nothing to be desired either. 
But, just as you find yourself growing in- 
terested in the narrative you come up 
against the obvious fact that the 
purpose of Stefansson in writing his book 
is to confound one Harold Noice who 
headed the rescue party to Wrangel 
Island three years later. From this point 
on, the writing of “The Adventure of 
Wrangel Island” reminded us irresistibly 
of Upton Sinclair in its method. News- 


7 i. 


Island,” 


assure 


paper accounts are reprinted and re sige 


Knight’s diary, a remarkable record « 
heroism in the face of almost certain 
death, is made to serve as a shuttlecock in 
the wordy argument. Charges are hurled 
and countercharges returned and what 
might, as we observed in the beginning, 
have been an enthralling narrative dwin- 
dles into a controversy which is bound to 
be as uninteresting as it is unwelcome to 
the average reader. 

Stefansson’s interest in Wrangel Island 
is chiefly economic. He is convinced, and 
makes no bones about telling you so, that 
this particular speck of the frozen north 
will be tremendously useful to the nation 
which establishes claim to it, as a supply 
and re-fuelling base for air commerce be- 
tween the East and West. He realizes 
that perhaps he is looking fairly well 
ahead but evidently fails to adjust him- 
self to the fact that nations are habitually 
unresponsive when foreseeing individuals 
try to convince them of the practicability 
of plans for the future. He found Canada 
mildly interested but not enthusiastic 
over his vision of Wrangel Island as an air 
base; he met with a trifle more encourage- 
ment in England and finally organized 
the party which made the expedition of 
1921 and for which Harold Noice made 
his search in 1924. 

We have not space here to go into the 
details of Stefansson’s differences with 
Noice over the alleged mutilation of 
Knight’s diary nor to discuss the other 
controversial matters with which the vol- 
ume is, unfortunately, too heavily 
charged. It is enough to say that Stefans- 
son’s story, presented as pure narrative, 


chief 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


might have been an enthralling piece of 
work. As it is, it is clogged and ham- 
pered by constant recurrence to matters 
foreign to the “‘adventure’’ itself. 


Lives and Times 

EXT, though, and before we go on to 

the fiction for the month, we have a 
book which we should like to recommend 
to you as urgently as we know how. The 
volume is, “Lives and Times” (Putnam) 
by Meade Minnigerode, author of ‘The 
Fabulous Forties 








Vingie Roe, whose new novel **The Splendid 
Road” (Duffield) is an epic of 
the Oregon Trail 


There has been evident, in the last few 
vears, a decided leaning on the part of the 
public toward biographical writing. 
Whether this bias has been brought about 
by the recent stylistic improvement in 
biographies, or whether the spreading of 
public interest in biographies has resulted 
in an increase in worth-while biographical 
writing we are not prepared to say. But 
there is no doubt that there have been 
more readable biographies written in the 
past four or five years than in the previous 
forty or fifty. And for that matter, more 
readable history has been written, too; 
which is logical enough since matters of 
biography and history walk naturally arm 
in arm. 

Meade Minnigerode, with “The Fabu- 
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lous Forties,” and “‘Lives and Times,” has 
made himself a sure place in the ranks of 
those who can write entertaining and in- 
formative history and_ biogr: iphy. You 
simply can not help reading * ‘Lives and 
Times” exactly as though it were a piece 
of fiction. (By which, of course, we don’t 
mean that pee is the only sort of writ- 
ing which may enthrall one, but merely 
that, since a novel more than other writ- 
ing is what holds most persons most 
strongly, fiction serves as a convenient 
yardstick in this instance). 

“Lives and Times” consists of four 
biographies of four early American char- 
acters—Stephen Jumel, William Eaton, 
Theodosia Burr and Citizen Genét; that 
is to say, the scheme of the book is based 
upon these four lives. But, as one of the 
chief charms of Mr. Minnigerode’s ‘‘Fab- 
ulous Forties”? was his admirable habit of 
dashing temporarily up side alleys—not for 
extended visits, but just long enough to 
pursue some minor, accessory thoughts to 
their hiding places—so one of the especial 
delights of ‘Lives and Times” is the easy 
manner in which the author lets drop a 
word here and a sentence there, drawing 
all the time little pen-and-inks on the 
margin (if we may put it that way), of 
dozens, nay hundreds of others than the 
four with whom he mainly concerns him- 
self. In his ‘Theodosia Burr” chapter, 
for example, there is Aaron Burr as clearly 
drawn as we have ever seen him; there 1s 
Chief Justice Marshall, incidental to the 
story of Theodosia Burr but painted in 
with enough detail so that you feel you 
know the man; there 1s the unfortunate 
Mr. Blennerhasset, there are Jefferson, 
Mr. ,Luther Morgan, General Wilkinson 
in a Gilbertian caricature and a host of 
others. 

Just how Mr. Minnigerode attains this 
effect we can not say. Certainly he doesn’t 
go out of his way to draw in irrelevant 
characters. In fact, that’s the most pleas- 
ant thing about his method—each addi- 
tional character seems so entirely rele- 
vant, so necessarily a part of his story; 
such is his showmanship that you retain 
a lasting, clear-cut impression of the least 
of all the players and yet your conception 
of the lead is never once dimmed. 

Ah, well, there is nothing to be gained 
by debating Mr. Minnigerode’s sathads. 
Our word for it, irrespective of how he 
does it, his biographical writing is some of 
the best being done today. Read “Lives 
and Times.” You'll miss a biographical 
and a literary treat if you don’t. 


The Splendid Road 
URNING to fiction, one of the best 
“Westerns” we have come across in 
many a day is Vingie Roe’s “The Splendid 
Road,” (Duffield). This is a California 
story—the California of the ’fifties—a tale 
of the gold rush days. Which, by the way, 
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should make it appropriate reading just 
now for Californians who are about to 
celebrate the State’s diamond jubilee. 

Vingie Roe takes her title from the 
Great Road, the Oregon Trail of ’fifty- 
two and ’fifty-three; the road from Ore- 
gon on the north down to Yerba Buena 
on the south—or San Francisco as they 
were beginning to call that lusty baby city 
sprawled across the hills on the 
shore of the great bay. 

About ‘The Splendid Road,” 
the most noticeable thing is that 
it is so much better written than 
you'd expect. What we’re driv- 
ing at is that the book just 
happens to be a “western.” By 
which we mean that it shouldn’t 
be classed with stories which 
haven’t much else beside western 
“atmosphere.” ‘There are hun- 
dreds of books which slide by 
every year simply because they’re 
six-gun yarns without much else 
to recommend them. ‘Then there 
are a few which have everything 
else and which also happen to be 
laid in the Far West. Which we 
hope explains what we meant 
when we said that 
Road” was so much better writ- 
ten than you might expect of 
book which seems at first glance to be a 
“western.” As for ourselves, it also hap- 
pened that the quality of “The Splendid 
Road” didn’t surprise us at all, since we 
knew Vingie Roe and her books of old. 

At any rate, we feel safe in advising you 
to read “The Splendid Road.” It is a real 
novel, a big novel, entirely aside from the 
fact that it is a story of the gold rush days 
in California, which might prejudice us in 
its favor anyhow! 

Then there’s H. H. Knibbs’ 
cal,” (Houghton, Mifflin), while 


talking about western novels. 





““Temes- 
we're 


The Book Corner: 


“The Splendid H. 


This is a gentleman-adventurer, soldier- 
of-fortune kind of story, laid in modern 
Mexico, which starts out openly, pretends 
to be no more than it is, and consequently, 
succeeds in being a cracking good yarn. 
We're for “Temescal” and for Mr. Knibbs 
who makes no bones about telling a 
frankly exciting story. And since Mr. 
Knibbs is a poet as well as a story-teller 


‘ 





H. Knibbs, author of **Temescal,” 


have you read his “Saddle Songs,”’ by the 
way?—he has a feeling for words which 
results in smooth writing, easy to read. 
Will it be too much, apropos of “The 
Splendid Road,” and “Temescal,” to say 
again what we have said so often—that 
we are swinging steadily, strongly back 
toward straight unadulterated romance? 


Pulitzer Prize Possibilities 
SUALLY, by this time each year, it is 
possible to cast about and light upon 

two or three novels of which one can say, 
“This or this or this has undoubtedly an 


(Houghton, 


Mifflin), takes notes wherever he happens to be 
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excellent chance for the annual Pulitzer 
prize award.” 
This year—so far, at least 
ment-in-advance is difficult. 
There is Mr. Lewis’ “Arrowsmith,” 
(Harcourt, Brace), for instance. Search 
as we may, we can not find in that novel 
the qualifications which the prize-winner 
must possess. Y et a very good friend of 
ours—a bookman by profession, 
too an it as a certain winner. 
“Backfurrow” by G. D. Eaton, 
(Putnam), has been pressed upon 
us, too, as a likely candidate. At 
least this novel does get down into 
the soil—which seems to be a pre- 
requisite for the Pulitzer award. 
But probably the nearest to the 
standard so far, is Ellen Glasgow’s 


such judg- 


new novel, “Barren Ground,” 
(Doubleday, Page). Here is the 


soil, right enough. Here is Ameri- 
can life, certainly; Barren Ground” 
is the Virginia hinterland, harder 
scratching for the farmer than 
New England ever was. Here, too, 
is a powerful story well told; the 
story of an individual—of what 
life did to Dorinda and what she 
did with life. ‘Barren Ground” 
may not win the Pulitzer Prize for 
1925, but if any other book comes 
up to onal for 1925 we shall have to 
look for it among the fall novels. J. H. J. 


The Beginnings of the West 
IONEERING does not pay. There 


may be a billion in free gold, hundreds 
of millions in fur and silver to be had for 
the taking in a virgin wilderness, but the 
average pioneer gets for his effort nothing 
but hard labor, danger, disease and vio- 
lent death. Into the foundation of the 
great structure of the Far West’s present- 
day civilization went the blood and bones 

(Continued on page 89) 





Fiction 

An Affair of Honour. 
Little, Brown. 

Having disposed of Sonia and her group, 
McKe ‘nna turns back to the airy vein in which he 
excels. ‘An Affair of Honour’ is 
comedy handled with sophistication and the 
lightest possible touch. 


By Carolyn Wells. Putnam. 
centering about a Malay 


Face Cards. 
A mystery story, 
death mask. 


plains the title but hasn’t much to do with the 
story proper. 


Power. By Arthur Stringer. Bobbs Merrill. 
person by one of them. 


railroad yarn that we enjoyed as we did this. 


Anna’s. ByC. Nina Boyle. Thomas Seltzer. 

This novel, though it has chiefly a mystery plot, 
is far and away beyond the ordinary mystery 
story. Anna, with her sailor’s boarding-house, 
her deep plans and her strange control over men 
is one of the most sinister yet compelling women 
of recent fiction. 

The Dream Detective. By Sax Rohmer. 
Doubleday, Page. 

Rohmer, with his flair for the supe -_ atural, has 
developed a new type of detective. This book is 
made up of a series of episodes in which the re- 
markable Moris Klaw, ‘“‘dream detective”’ solves 
all mysteries that come to hand. We have read 
a good deal of detective-and-mystery fiction, one 
way and another, but Sax Rohmer can enthrall 
us every time. 


Stolen Idols. By E. 
Little, Brown. 

A mystery story and a good one. Two Chinese 
idols, a fortune in precious stones and a stony 
broke Englishman—that ought to be enough! 


Phillips Oppenheim. 


By Stephen McKenna. 


delightful 


The fact that leading characters in 
the tale are nicknamed for various court cards ex- 


The story of the empire builders told in the first 
We have never found a 


Recent Books in Brief Review 


Bobbed Hair. By Twenty Authors. Put- 
nam. 
A “freak” novel of mystery and adventure on 


the shores of Long Island. Jitwer, Carolyn 
Wells, Ring Lardner, George Barr McCutcheon 
and sixteen others as well known did the job. 
Light and amusing summer reading. 

The Groote Park Murder. 
Wills Crofts. Thomas Seltzer. 

One of the best mysteries we have read in a 
good while. If you read ‘‘The Cask”’ last fall you 
know how good a yarn Mr. Crofts can tell. 

The Furnace. By Dan Poling. Doran. 

A really big story of the great American steel 
industry. Although Mr. Poling does get into the 
labor side of the question he succeeds very well in 
keeping an overplus of ‘‘message” out of his book. 

The Missing Initial. By Natalie 
Lincoln. Appleton. 

Another of the author’s readable myste rid tales 
with the background of Washington, D. 

The Starkenden Quest. By Gilbert : ‘ollins. 
McBride. 

This is mystery-and-adventure rather 
mystery-and-detective, and good, hearty ac 
ture in darkest Asia, too. 

Afterwards. By Mrs. _ Belloc 
Doubleday, Page. 

A combination of mystery yarn and clever society 
novel which is what we expect of Mrs. ‘Belloc 
Lowndes. This is far better written than the 
ordinary mystery tale and we recom mend it to 
you for that reason as well as for its quite ade- 
quate plot. 

Ethan Quest: His Saga. 
Cosmopolitan. 

A romance of the Far East in which Harry Her- 
vey, young as he is, justifies all that Mencken has 
said of him, and more. Did you read and enjoy 

‘The Black Parrot’? Then get yourself “Ethan 
Quest”’ and fal how Hervey has grown in 
two years. 


By Freeman 


Sumner 


than 
iven- 


Lowndes. 


By Harry Hervey. 





ton Williams and Edward Bryant Hoag. 


as easy to understand and even more interesting 
and perhaps more practical in the manner in which 


life. By all means read it. 


tional adie game, 
and others have combined to make this 
the first work to embrace all side 
poker. 
cially if he’s married), give him this v« 
mediately. 


Miscellaneous 
Rest and Grow Strong. Edward Hunting- 
Bobbs 
Merrill 
Do you remember that delightful written-for- 
the-layman little book, “‘Our Fear Complexes” by 
the same authors a year or so back? This book is 


you may apply its conclusions to your everyday 


Webster’s Poker Book. Simon and Schuster. 
Webster, cartoonist extraordinary of our na- 
George Ade, Marc Connelly 
volume 
s of the game of 
(and espe- 
lume im- 
sary Of 
use! 


If you know a poker-player 






Don’t wait for an anni 


anything like that; the book needs no e: 





Spanish Sunshine. By Eleanor 
Century. 
Travel stuff very well done and having the ad 


vantage to begin with, that it is written about 
essentially romantic country. 

A Home of Your Own. 
Lutes. Bobbs Merrill 

Whether you have an apartment or a house or 
if you plan to build, buy or rent a place to live in, 
this book will be of more honest-to-goodness use 
to you than anything we’ve seen on the subject. 

Parties for All Occasions. By Claire Wallis 
and Nellie Ryder Gates. Century 

Guide books for the hostess who enter 
becoming more and more common. Mace 
be var down on the question of etiquet 

“‘book of manners”’ has become rather 
in conse quenc e. Here, however, isa volur 
meets the hostess on different groun 
tainment is its chief concern and it is full 
able suggestions to parents who want to provide 
amusing parties for the youngsters past the baby 
age and yet not quite ‘grown up. 


By Della Thompson 
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He is a Tennis Star-Gazer | A Man aiid —— bese — when she was i 
=y ; : ‘he is Ch ; small school-girl of thirteen summers wit 
> ,? chee 4: ennis ampions Siguaiaeriss 
I’ is California’s good luck that Berke- | b nothing in her repertoire of tennis but a 
ley was chosen as the home of William roe determination to learn the game, and 
Chenevard Fuller, a little white- | Selig f ee 
gist: ee ae 2 making of her a perfect stylist in one of 
haired retired Rhode Island druggist A Woman Who Trains the most difficult of all games to master, 
whose hobby is the making of tennis | ; oa and a champion on the courts of America 
champions. Every afternoon from two | Prize- W mning and Europe 
o'clock until dinner time he is on the | dew -M; iP 
a la . Now that Miss Wills has reached the 
courts of the Berkeley Tennis Club hard | Police Dogs peak of the game, beyond the help of her 
- =* ’ J 


at work with juvenile players. He wears | = former coach and most interested adviser, 
a funny white canvas hat that he calls his he is looking over the field of young 
5 








. 1 
bonnet, turned way up in back and way | A College Freshman’s sprouts for new material. It is a long 
down in front, and he carries a huge box | ; ; road, this making of champions. Few 
of tennis balls which, with a very keen i in- | Scientific Job stay with it as persistently as Helen Wills 
sight on the game itself, is all he uses in and mighty few have that “something” 
the training of his stars. He developed !——— Se in them which goes to make a champion. 


His most promising subject right now is 
another Helen, surname Jacobs, who is just as 
persistent as the first Helen and whose admiration 
for her namesake amounts almost to idolatry. If 
the admiration of this sixteen-year-old girl, which 
makes her want to do exactly what Helen Wills does 
and be what Helen Wills now is, counts for anything, 
then the Berkeley Tennis Club has another champion 
in prospect. A smile from Helen Wills, and Helen 
Jacobs goes out on the court and tries to pound the 
cover off a tennis ball. These two Helens have been 
Fuller’s greatest output. Helen Jacobs in her first 
year east did just what Miss Wills did at the same 
age—captured the national junior girls’ tennis cham- 
pionship, after one year’s tutelage under the same 
great coach. 

Fuller’s method of “bringing up champs” is 
unique. He never carries a tennis racket. The 
funny little hat he wears is vastly more important 
to him than a racket. Maybe it 1s a matter of pride 
that he does not carry a racket. He says himself 
that he is the veriest dub at the game and hasn’t a 
stroke to his name. Like the proverbial bow-legged 
floor-walker who asked a customer to “walk this 
way, please,” he prefers to have his pupils do as he 
says, not as he does. He takes his ‘“‘children,” as he 
calls them, his box of tennis balls and his white hat 
on to the courts—sometimes two players at a time, 
placing them, at opposite ends of the court. He puts 
that box of balls down in front of one of them and 

says, “Serve all those balls into that right hand 

court.” The other player receives the balls back of 
that right hand court and is nothing much more than 
a caddy in this stage of the lesson. 

Here is where the hat comes into service. Fuller 
contends that tennis is about seventy-five per cent 
head and feet—hitting the ball with the racket is the 
other twenty-five. As he can not entirely control 
the head, he concentrates on the feet. He takes up 
his stand at the side of the player with the box of 
balls and pulls the little hat down over his eyes until 
the player becomes to him merely a pair of feet. All 
during the time the player is serving, Fuller is obliv- 
ious to everything but those feet. He can tell from 
the position of the feet if the racket is being swung 
properly. Frequently he offers suggestions as to 
shifting the feet to a different angle. It is quite an 
ordeal for the server, because there are one hundred 
and fifty-seven balls in that box, but when the ordeal 
is over the player should have some faint idea of 
what it is all about—that 1s, if he has the other 




















Everybody who knows him calls him “Pop.” His other name is William necessary adjunct, the head. Then every body falls 
_Chenevard Fuller. He is the famous tennis coach who trained Helen to, gathers up all the balls, the box and play are 
Wills, world champion who gave glory to California last year in switched to the other side and they begin again. 

Europe. Ask “Pop” how he makes stars and he will tell you When that is over the balls once more are gath- 


the secret. It is his funny little hat that does it. Yes, really ered together in the box and Fuller stands on one 
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side of the net, patiently tossing them to a 
particular spot in the court for the player 
to return with one certain stroke. O 
course he shows how the racket should be 
held and how the feet should be placed. 
By the time he has tossed several dozen 
balls the stroke begins to assume the 
smoothness that he wants. There are 
five different strokes that he works with: 
the service, fore-hand drive, back-hand 
drive, low volley, and overhead smash— 
five times one hundred and fifty-seven, 
figure it out yourself. As aclimax he has 
his children, if there are two at a time, 
play a set under his supervision. In the 
middle of that set he will pick up his box 
of balls and walk over to another court 
with another youngster and the perform- 
ance begins all over again. About three 
lessons in an afternoon is all he can give. 
He runs out of time but never seems to 
tire or become impatient, nor does he ever 
raise his voice. 

“If they are willing to work,” he says, 
“T am willing to work with them. I can 
supply everything for them but brains 
and | have no substitute for brains. They 
must supply their own brains and use 
them or else I can not waste my time on 
them.” 

Fuller has one other hobby, the men- 
tion of which brings a broad grin to his 
face, and that hobby is base ball, not to 
play the game or to teach it, but to watch 
it. “When the baseball season opens my 
children are going to get a long vacation. 
They do not know it ‘but they are.’ 

One naturally wonders if Fuller feels 
repaid for the time and energy he puts 
into the game. He gets no pay for his 
coaching—he wants none. But he says 
that one Helen Wills is worth all that he 
ever has given. He has great faith in 
Helen Jacobs, too. And the youngsters, 
even some of the older ones, at the club 
adore him. Everybody calls him “Pop.” 

BLANCHE K. ASHBAUGH. 


U 
She is a Trainer of Police Dogs 


HE first woman to train police dogs 

professionally in the United States 
was Mrs. Maie R. B. West. She has be- 
come an international expert. Her resi- 
dence is in Reno, Nevada, and it is there, 
at the foot of the High Sierra not far from 
Lake Tahoe, that she trains prize-winning 
pets in her famous Lewanno Kennels. 

It was just ten years ago that an im- 
ported German police dog was given to 
Mrs. West. Upon showing the animal 
she was asked what she expected to do 
with it. 

“Why,” she said, rather surprised, “I 
expect to train Bodo, of course.” 

“But you can’t train a police dog,” was 
the answer. ‘No woman has ever been 
able to do it. The dogs are too big and 
strong, the training requires unlimited 
patience and knowledge of their habits, 
and the work is not light.” 

“Ts that so?’ retorted Mrs. West. 
‘Well, you just wait and see whether or 
not I can train them.” 

With heart and soul in the task Mrs. 
West set to work. A year later Bodo won 
first prize for being the best trained police 
dog in the United States. Since that time 
Mrs. West has trained champions for all 
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Ten years ago an imported police dog was géven to Mrs. Maie R. B. West. She 


that no woman had ever been able to train police dogs. 


then her kennels at Reno, Nevada, hay 


Her dogs havea way of capturing all the ribbons in sight whe 
president for two years of the Shepherd Dog Club of Ameri 
The other interesting Westerner in th 


classes of police dog shows and has in her 
possession about one hundred and thirty 
silver cups that have gone to her winners. 
At a recent dog show in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, where sixty shepherds were en- 
tered, the Lewanno exhibit, Donna V. 
Ebrachtal, just returned from eastern 
shows, was made a winner and also pro- 
nounced the best female. She is now an 
undefeated champion. Mrs. West also 
exhibited her police dog puppy, Rewane, 
the name being a composite of Reno, 
Washoe and Nevada. Rewane received 
ribbons for three firsts and was _ pro- 
nounced the best American bred, best 
Pacific Coast bred, best bred by an ex- 
hibitor, best limit and best novice. 

“T love those dogs,” said Mrs. West as 
she looked toward the kennels. ‘“‘Some- 
times I think that they are almost human. 
They will do nearly anything you want 
them to if you can only make them under- 
stand but, like persons, each dog has his 
own individuality and must be handled 
in the ways that are best fitted to him.” 

Although several of Mrs. West’s dogs 
have been the first of their kind from the 
United States to win international prizes 
her greatest success was with Lotta. 
Every day for one year she put Lotta 
through regular daily exercises. At the 
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end of that time Lotta, competing against 
champions from all parts of the country, 
took the two grand prizes at the Annual 
Specialty Show of police dogs held in New 
York City. She won the show prize for 
appearance and bearing and the field 
trial prize for police work. No other dog 
has ever been able to win first honors in 
both divisions of an Annual Specialty ° 
Show, either in the same year or in dif- 
ferent years. 

Since becoming interested in police 
dogs Mrs. West has made a thorough 
study of them in this country and abroad. 
Being recegnized as an authority she was 
asked to demonstrate their possibilities in 
actual police work for the Long Island 
police. For this work she used Tankfried, 
a dog now in her kennels and an unde- 
feated champion trailer. ‘The trials were 
successful and for two years Mrs. West 
was retained as a special bonded deputy 
of the Long Island police force. That 
the work might go on she presented the 
department with four full-blooded dogs 
from her kennels. 

Mrs. West is so deeply attached to her 
dogs that she said, “When Lotta died a 
year ago I lost one of the truest friends 
and best companions that I ever had.” 
She is a keen judge of human nature as 
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Anthony Paul Lipsky has a laboratory all his own 


on the campus of the University of Washington. He 
is working his way through college entirely by his 
skill at converting the ideas of professors into 
workable instruments for the purpose of demonstra- 
ting scientific laws. He designs, makes and assem-~ 


bles the necessary parts into the finished product 


well as of dog character. There is some- 
thing com pelling about her direct, simple 
mannerisms of speech and actions. When 
she looks at you, you know that it is you 
she is looking at, and not through you 
into the distance; when she tells you some- 
thing, you know that she is telling it be- 
cause she believes it. 

Except in very serious cases Mrs. West 
does her own doctoring because she wants 
to see for herself that the dogs get the 
proper care. Due to her success in raising 
healthy animals, Rin Tin Tin, the famous 
moving picture dog, was put in her care 
when six weeks old, sick with distemper. 
She cured him and those who have seen 
Rin Tin Tin know that a finer-looking 
dog could not be found. 

Mrs. West has watched with much in- 
terest results of police dog raising in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. She has de- 
cided for a certainty that the mountain- 
ous regions of the Pacific Coast give the 
best results. 

“There is no place in the world like this 
for police dogs,” she said as she pointed 
toward the high peaks. “I have continu- 
ally raised better dogs here than I have 
ever seen from any other climate. They 
are stronger, their bones are more solid 
and they have a heavy under-coat that 
can’t be found on most dogs.” 





Mrs. West was president of 
the Shepherd Dog Club of 
America for two years, resigning 
because it demanded too much 
time spent in New York. She 
was elected vice-president this 
year 

Many of Mrs. West’s grown 
animals have come from kennels 
in Germany. She believes there 
isagreat future for these dogs in 
this country and is endeavoring 
to advance the idea as much as 
possible. They are becoming 
popular as pets, but by demon- 
strating what can be done with 
them she hopes to prove their 
value as a nation il asset in police 
and army work. 


Marvin V. 
U OU 
A Scientific Freshman 


N a basement room, hidden 

away in historical old Denny 
Hall on the campus of the 
University of Washington, An- 
thony Paul Lipsky has set up 
his laboratory. From eight in 
the morning until five-thirty in 
the afternoon he works tire- 
lessly over intricate machines. 
He is a maker of scientific in- 
struments. His unusual ability 
at working out difficult scien- 
tiic problems and_ illustrating 
the principles involved through 
actual mechanisms was what 
prompted the officials of the 
university to apportion him a 
certain sum of money for the 
establishment of a laboratory. 

Occasionally Paul takes an 
hour off to attend a class but not 
for the purpose of instructing 
the students, for he 1s not a mem- 


ROBINSON. 





ber of the University faculty. 
He is just a freshman, green cap, “rook” 


suit, and all. He is an interesting fresh- 
man, nevertheless, for he 1s earning his 
way through college entirely by his skill 
at converting the ideas of professors into 
workable instruments for the purpose of 
demonstrating scientific laws in a uni- 
versity labor: itory. 

‘They have given me so much liberty 
and so much responsibility,” said Paul 
whe n I talked with him in his workshop, 
“that I’ve just got to make good.” 

There is no doubt in the mind of any 
one at the University about Paul “mzk- 
ing good.” He has the qu: lifications. 

Though Paul has had difficulty in gain- 
ing an education it was not through lack 
of ambition, for all his life he has been 
eager for more knowledge. He was born 
in the coal mining town of Austin Heights, 
Pennsylvania, twenty-four years ago. 
Most of his early boyhood was spent in 
this little town. He completed his gram- 
mar school education there and when he 
was fourteen went to work in the mines 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company. 
Here, because he was large for his age, he 
held down a man’s job, working on the 
forms, loading coal and flagging conveyors 
at crossings. He stayed for two years in 
the mines when an accident occurred re- 
sulting in the death of one of his friends. 
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It was then that he decided to quit the 
mines. He left home shortly after the 
accident and sought work in Washington, 
D. C., where within three days he was 
given employment in the United States 
Bureau of Standards. 

His schooling was hampered by illness 

but he persisted with work. He spent 
eight hours a day at the Bureau and in the 
evenings from six until ten-thirty attended 
classes in the Emerson Institute. By at- 
tending these evening classes for four 
years he acquired a high school education. 
Altogether he was employed six and 
half years in the Scientific Instrument 
Designing and Making I -epartment of the 
Bureau of Standards and was the third 
man in the history of the Bureau to grad- 
uate from the instrument-making ap- 
prenticeship. 

Though Paul has special'zed in the 
manufacturing of intricate machinery and 
takes life seriously, he is interested in 
sports, being proficient. in football, base- 
ball, wrestling, swimming and canoeing. 
While employed in Washington, D. C., 
and attending night school he also man- 
aged to find time enough to represent the 
Washington Canoe Club in wrestling and 
on the racing course. He won eighteen 
medals for that club during his first year 
of competition and also won medals for 
placing regularly in high-diving exhi- 
bitions. 

Paul is in sole charge of t' e laboratory 
at the University of Washington. The re- 
sponsibility of purchasing machinery and 
materials with which to work is entirely 
in his hands. The University pays him 
for his services and gives him an oppor- 
tunity for scholarship in the institution. 

“What I need to get now,” said Paul, 
“is a college education. My head is full 
of mechanical ideas but I need the back- 
ground to give me a greater understand- 
ing.” 

With drawing board and square he 
sketches out the idea he is working on, 
then with metal lathes and drills actually 
makes the necessary parts and assembles 
them into the finished instrument. Since 
becoming an expert in this line of work he 
haS designed and made chronographs for 
position- finding i in hydrographic surveys, 
special electroscopes for radium tests, and 
high speed cameras for photographing not 
only bullets but the air disturbance about 
a gun when fired. He has also made 
instruments for instantaneous measure- 
ment of high pressures, as well as various 
other scientific instruments that are used 
by the faculty for illustrating laboratory 
experiments. : 

Paul has many faculty privileges and 
yet if he smokes on the campus or talks to 
a woman on Denny steps he receives a 
paddling by the freshman vigilance com- 
mittee, like all the other ‘‘frosh.”’ 

“T’m just as green as they make ’em,” 
Paul said, “but some day I’ll be an upper- 
classman and then I’ll get some satisfac- 
tion out of watching the others get 
paddled.” 

Paul’s philosophy is that strict applica- 
tion in any undertaking will lead to suc- 
cess, as is shown by his modest statement, 

“If I keep working hard enough, perhaps 
I can yet do something really worth 


l 
while.’ Howarp MaxweLt Brier. 
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OU (please note that for once the 
paragraph does not begin with 
‘““we”’) who are following the for- 
tunes of Kyrle Hunter in the serial 
now running in the magazine will hardly 
have failed to observe the notice slipped 
into page 28. A new serial is to begin 
next month entitled “Jewels of Empire.” 
We wrote the author, Florence Ryerson, 
somewhat to the following effect: “Please 
tell us the story of your life. Are you an 
indigenous Westerner or transplanted? 
Where did you learn to write such an ex- 
cellent yarn as the ‘Jewels 
of Empire’? Do you care 
about anything else than 
writing? Please speak frankly. 
Have you any personal data 
about you? If so, what?” 

To which we received the 
following courteous _ letter, 
helpful to this page. 

“There isn’t so very much 
to tell about my life as it 
hasn’t been running very 
long. I am a second gen- 
eration Westerner. My father, 
Charles Willard, came to Los 
Angeles in the days when the 
Plaza was .he center of th- 
town and Westlake Park was 
a swamp and cow pasture. 
I arrived in time to paddle 
in the cienaga which used to 
run down Figueroa street. 
Later my father wrote a 
history of Los Angeles and 
we poked about among all 
the dear old adobes that have 
since been destroyed by the 
march of progress. I have 
never forgotten the lingering 
fragrance of old Spain. 

“After passing through the 
local schools I went to Stan- 
ford and, later, to Radcliffe 
for George Pierce Baker’s 
course in playwriting and 
Dallas Lore Sharpe’s short 
story work. Once inoculated 
with the writing bug, the 
disease took all sorts of 
forms— advertising, publicity, 
short stories for the maga- 
zines and plays for vaude- 
ville. 

*“As asort of sideshow I’ve 
always loved designing and for four years 
designed women’s dresses for a factory 
which we owned. Just now that particu- 
lar malady has run its course, but there 
still remains a hankering for color that 

takes itself out in batiking everything 
that falls into my hands. 

‘I’ve done stories and articles for most 
of the magazines but this is my first at- 
tempt at a longer story. 

“Just now I’m plunged up to my neck in 














movie work—am writing scenarios out at 
Universal City. It is fascinating—com- 
bines all the fun of story writing with the 
excitement of play producing. Also, a 
childish passion of mine for circuses 1s 
being satisfied by an office opposite the 
Zoo. 

“Personal data? Well, I’ve a husband 
and small son and spend the happiest 
hours of my life paddling round Catalina 
in an ancient skiff.” 

Well, now, just on that one point of de- 
signing dresses. If Mrs. Ryerson used 





myStery yarn as “Jewels of Empire” 


the same faculty for planning mystery 
that she displayed in writing this ingen- 
ious tale, then we shall venture the opin- 
ion, although a mere male, that the owner 
of such a dress might have found it easy 
enough to fit into, but a sure puzzle as to 
the way out. 


The Legion Protests 


A letter has come in from an officer of 
the American Legion protesting against 





the implication in a recent editorial that 
the stated purpose of the Legion’s Endow- 
ment Campaign is not honest. ‘This let- 
ter, which we should be glad to print were 
it not for an unfortunate shortage of space 
in this issue, makes many excellent points 
in favor of the purposes of the campaign, 
with which purposes we are heartily in 
accord, as is shown in an editorial on 
page 42 this month. At the same time, 
although the writer of the letter assures 
us that there is no misstatement of pur- 
pose as to the need and use of the Endow- 
ment Fund, we have tried 
to point out further that 
such publicity as we have 
seen has been susceptible of 
misconstruction. “We are 
not so much desirous of 
securing a formal retraction 
of your editorial as we are of 
securing your active, whole- 
hearted editorial assistance,” 
says the letter. We trust 
that this issue makes plain 
our hearty recognition of the 
real need and necessity for 
the fund and for the cam- 
paign—and for just such a 
careful sound explanation as 
this letter gives. 


HARLES Alexander, the 
story-writer recently 
quoted as indebted for in- 
spiration to Mrs. Lane’s biog- 
raphy of Jack London, sends 
us the following comment: 
“Your lead ‘Across the 
Editor’s Desk’ article, May 
issue, interests me_ greatly 
and I write to say how pleased 
I am to see you direct all pos- 
sible attention to the real na- 
ture of Mrs. Lane’s new book. 
“ve read everything 
between covers and out on 
the mooted—the Jack Lon- 
don—subject; it may be true 
that one can not thus know 
anything whatever about the 
subject; but I have been 
unable to stop the growth of 
my belief that Mrs. Lane 


We asked her where she learned to write such an excellent sees her central character 


more clearly than all others 

and as nn I’m 
mighty glad at last to see Mrs. Lane’s 
biography in book form.’ 


EFORE we close the “Desk” for the 

month we must slip in at least a 
sentence or two about the California 
Diamond Jubilee Number of Sunset, 
coming in September. Naturally, SUNSET 
feels that it is its especial privilege to puk- 
lish such an issue and next month we shall 
find room to tell you more about it. 
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The world doesn’t grow more naughty; 
it just spends more time talking about it. 
Vancouver (B. C.) Sun. 
==> 


Englishmen are not less lawless than 
Americans; they merely have fewer fool 
laws to break. Los Angeles 


Time 


=_>-o— 

Now that Burbank has effectually re- 
moved the spines from Cactus, why can’t 
he add a spine to each stalk of asparagus 
to keep it from bending and getting may- 


onnaise all over the diners’ chins. 
Daily (U. of C.) Californian 
==> 


A “memory expert” testifying in an 
important San Francisco lawsuit, finally 
left the court room and—forgot his over- 


coat. Seattle Times 


thie 
Repentance—A small boy being dis- 
turbed by the last dish of ice cream 


stowe d away. San Francisco Chronicle 


=->-—- 
Let us be grateful. The reason virtue 
doesn’t get on the front pages is because 


it isn’t unusual. Vancouver (B. C.) Sun 


The Bolshevik eae an undesirable 
is a man who OWNS HIS OWN HOME. 


—Oroville (Cal.) Daily Mercury 
==> 


The first fork was brought to America 
in 1633. Wouldn’t it have been great to 
be invited out to dinner in 1633—Wwhen 


there was only one fork? 
San Francisco Examiner. 


Prize Awards for June 


FIRST PRIZE 
No Occupation 
The farmer’s wife, at early dawn 
Gets up and calls the men; 
She puts the children’s lunches up, 
And goes and sets a hen. 


She milks a half a dozen cows 
And helps to cut the spuds; 

She does the washing, cooks the food 
And sews the family duds. 


She plants the garden, pulls the weeds, 
Attends to ducks and geese; 

She makes the butter, sells the eggs— 
In winter, tries out grease. 


She goes to town on Saturday, 
Her only recreation; 
She’s written in Assessors’ books— 
“Housewife—NO OCCUPATION!” 
—Myrile Ayotte, Twin Falls, Idaho 
titel 
Any free citizen can do as he pleases, 
except for his conscience, his wife, his 
landlord, and the neighbors. 
—Vancouver (B. C.) Sun. 
-0—-> 
Has anybody ever made the remark, 
that although one swallow does not make 


a summer it often predicts an early fall? 
— Stanford Chaparral. 


Well, anyway, the time has arrived 
when no longer can a man hide behind a 
woman's petticoats. Seattle Times 


— 





O you know a funny story, suitable 

for publication? Can you write a 
good jingle? Have you a bright joke 
for this page? 

Sunset will offer prizes as follows 
for such humor: 

For best offering every month, $5. 

For second best offering every month 
$2.50. 

For third best offering every month 
$1.50. 

Sunset will pay one dollar for every 
joke, story or jingle submitted and 
printed but not rewarded with a prize. 

No manuscript will be returned 
unless accompanied by self addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Help spread good cheer. Write to 
Humor Editor, Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco, Cal., and send in something 
that will make others laugh. 














=--—=> 
The stock exchange is a place where lots 
of men exchange their money for ex- 


perience. —San Francisco Examiner. 


Miss Muffett 
Up to Date 


Little Miss Spider 
With no one beside her 
Was eating her curds 
and whey 
When along came Miss 
Muffett 
And she looked so 
tough, it 
Frightened Miss Spider 
away! 
From The California (U. of C.) 
Pelican. 
—Limmies by Mac ’14. 


—Photo by Stringham '13. 





=->ts> 
—At last I’ve found you out. 
—Oh, no, but you will the next 
—Denver Parrakeet. 


The Man 
The Girl 
time you call. 
=ta> 
Wo-Manslaughter 
“Why don’t you drown your sorrow?” 


“They'd get me for murder.” 
—Denver University Parrakeet. 


While the man who is always prating 
about his family tree may be one of the 
main branches, the chances are that he ts 
nothing more than the sap. 

Strathmore (Cal.) Sentinel. 
=> 

The ones who look down on the world 
from a great height are aviators, intellec- 
tuals, and kids of sixteen. 

Los Angeles Times. 
=>t-—-> 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture issues some very fancy statistics 
on “planting 1 intentions,” but it omits any 
reference to the man who starts his gar- 
den with good intentions and then leaves 
all the work for his wife 

—Seattle Times. 
=t+s 
True Romance 

The bride tottered up the aisle on the 
arm of her father, who was wheeled in his 
arm-chair by three of his great-grand- 
children. She was arrayed in white and 
carried a big bouquet of white rosebuds; 
her hair, though gray, was bobbed and 
she smiled and nodded to acquaintances. 

The groom was able to walk unaided, 
with the assistance of two handsome 
mahogany crutches. His head was bald, 
his false teeth chattered a little, nervously. 

They were the couple who had waited 
until they could really afford to get 
married. — California Pelican 


Prize Awards for June 


SECOND PRIZE 
Roams at Will 
She—My husband certainly does enjoy 
smoking in his den. Has your husband a 
en? 
Other She—No; he growls all over the 


house. —Miss F. Bayard, 054 Vine Street, 
San Jose, Calif. 
=>t—> 


THIRD PRIZE 
Couldn’t Tell the Difference 

During clean-up week in one of the 
Southern cities orders had been issued 
that all garbage wagons must follow a cer- 
tain route. The mayor arose early one 
morning to see if his orders were being 
obeyed and saw a darky with a loaded 
wagon coming down a forbidden street. 
Dashing into the middle of the street the 
mayor hailed him sternly: 

“See here, Rastus; didn’t I forbid peo- 
ple bringing garbage or junk up this 
street?” 

“Law’s sake,” 


“this aint garbage; I’se movin’. 
—Ethel G. Patterson, 508 Fliedner Bidg., 
Pertland, Ore. 


exclaimed the darky, 


>») 


ooe 
If They Had Been Cross-Word Puzzle Fans 
Patrick Henry—Give me a word in 
seven letters meaning freedom from re- 
straint, or give me the surcease of life in 
five letters! —Stanford Chaparral. 
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of W.. the Cradle of R 


as an assistant. After Washington’s victor- 
ieson the Hudson last year, Donald “Don” 
Grant, coxswain of the two Washington 
intercollegiate championship crews, joined 
Leader at Yale. Lynn “Dinty” Moore, 
who became a student of rowing while 
attending Washington, is also an assis- 
tant at Yale. So Yale’s victorious era 
upon the water has a Washington and 
Hiram Conibear background. 

California, growing tired of defeat, 
sought relief by engaging two former 
Washington coxswains as coaches. Car- 
roll Ebright, who learned his oarsmanship 
under Conibear, and Russell Nagler who 
was introduced to rowing by Leader, are 


Gaze at the Stars— 


human family should suffer humility 
thereby. The fact that we are part of 
something inconceivably larger dwarfs 
their powers of imaginative reasoning and 
they accept a present status quite with- 
out thought of self-betterment. 

These form one group President Camp- 
bell would have study the stars, for 1 it has 
been his experience, he told me, that “one 
who seriously studies the stars must de- 
velop a reverence for all good things 
social service, religion, literature. We 
who have lived many decades are in- 
clined to be discouraged by the evidence 
of a lack of reverence on the part of 
young people.” 

Star-gazing may bring to some a reali- 
zation of human impotence to change the 
course of the planets. Even so, this Cali- 
fornia astronomer recommends a_ few 
serious gazes. ‘‘We members of the hu- 
man family on this earth should realize 
that we are only a small part of some- 
thing inconceivably greater,” he said 
to me. 

“In the later years of my life, speculat- 
ing years on the universe and its signifi- 
cance, I have been gratified to think that 
there are other representatives of life 
scattered through the universe. Prob- 
ably we could not point a 
finger i in any direction and 
miss the truth if we said 
there was some form of life 
in that direction. 

“Every one should know 
something of his surroundings. 
If we must leave the biological 
and study only the physical 
sciences, I would study the 
earth below and the atmos- 
phere in which we live, 
with its wonderful phenom- 
ena, and the starry heavens 
above. Any intelligent 
person can understand much 
of these three elements.” 


(Continued from page 21) 


guiding the destinies of the Golden Bear 
upon the water. 

Harvard, weary with Yale’s Napoleonic 
march upon the waters of the Thames as 
well as the football field, went West for a 
crew coach and engaged Edward A. Ste- 
vens of Portland, Oregon, a Cornell grad- 
But Stevens, a 


uate, as head mentor. 
follower of the Courtney stroke, after 
watching both Yale and Washington 


signed Frederick Spuhn, a power in the 
Husky championship shell of 1923 and 


1924, aS an assistant. 
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owing Coaches 


Doctor J. Duncan Spaeth, coach of the 
Princeton eight, realizing that the work of 
developing crews is more than a one-man 
task, sought an assistant. That assistant 
is Charles Logg, who rowed under Leader 
at Washington. 

With ten University of Washington 
men who have rowed or been coxswains 
in Husky shells, coaching, Washington 
undoubtedly has become the rowing cen- 
ter of the U nited States. Already colleges 
and univ ersities are approaching oarsmen 
in this year’s Washington crew who are 
to graduate, as prospective coaches. 

The spirit of Hiram Conibear 
stroking on. 


goes 
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and the starry heavens above.” 
He found life there, not as a calculating 
scientist, but as an honest worker whose 
greatest problem, he told me, 1s to make 
each day’s labor and play fit. True, the 
stars did wireless him messages most of 
us will never be able to read. It was 
through a highly technical apparatus 
the spectograph—that he read their more 
intimate stories. 

In the words of Astronomer Campbell 
the stars say to man: “If you will pass my 
light to a photographic plate, I will write 
my own messages.” 

Then come the trained astronomer and 
the spectograph to record the messages. 
This instrument, which fixes to the eye 
end of the telescope, is one of man’s in- 
ventions to bridge the gap between 
world and star. 

“The spectogri ph,” explained Presi- 
dent Campbell, “is about the most won- 
derful instrument ever devised, as it en- 
ables one to arrange the rays of light sent 
down from the star in perfect order, in a 
form convenient for study. 

“The spectograph carries the message 
to a photographic plate, which tells us 





President Campbell’ s first sssinaeniaa class at ee University of 
California, May, 1924. Exercises were held in the new stadium 


and Grow 


the conditions on that star. To read the 
message on the plate which describes 
stellar conditions, we need only find the 
Rosetta stone to translate the message to 
our daily life. 

“We can determine what chemical ele- 
ments are prominent in this or that star, 
the approximate age of each, and can tell 
with considerable confidence the life his- 
tory of any given star. Or we can tell 
through what stages of stellar revolution 
it passed. Finally, we can predict its 
future.” 

Little wonder this astronomer-educator 
defends his life’s profession as a_ vital 
occupation for young men. 

President Campbell’s eclipse expedi- 
tions to the corners of the world have 
brought many contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the outer parts of the sun, includ- 
ing the solar corona, as well as new data 
telling of movements of the sun, moon and 
earth. Accruing to him as part compen- 
sation for his devotion to the stars are 
memberships in all the important astro- 
nomical societies and most of the leading 
scientific societies and institutes. He is 
president of the American Astronomical 
Society and of the International Astro- 
nomical Union. The latter organization 
meets at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, this year. 

Out here on the Pacific 
Coast William Wallace 
Campbell is thought of both 
as astronomer and _ college 
president. The world knows 
him as an observer of far- 
away things, with more than 
a touch of those attributes 
making for humanness. 

Some call him a_ hybrid. 
I prefer to think of him as a 
two-hundred per cent man. 
Certainly he plays both roles 
to the satisfaction of the 
Far West. 
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Delicious and Refreshing 





The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


A HOT DAY MADE COOL 


The nearest thing to making a 
hot day cool is to enjoy an ice-cold 
Coca-Cola ~ the charm of purity 
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Nights in Hong Kong 


tepid bottled lemonade (for G.) at two 
o’clock in the morning; or in a launch 
under a fading moon on Hong Kong Bay 
while waiting for a suspicious pilot boat; 
or sitting in carved blackwood chairs, 
inlaid with marble, in the deserted room 
of an exclusive Chinese club, when we had 
been outwitted by the efficient look-outs. 
On this first noon as I dug my heels into 
the cobbles of the hill, I was allowed no 
illusions that I was welcome. 

“This place won’t be clean and pretty 
and full of carved wood and incense,” G. 
expounded scornfully. “It’s a cheap 
divan where they dampen the soot 
scraped out of old pipes and smoke it. 
Dross opium, it’s called. Ill saunter 
along until we turn into an alley—and 
then the main thing will be speed, to get 
there ahead of the look-outs. If you can 
keep up, very good—if not, I shan’t be 
waiting for you, and you’d jolly well 
better stay back when the crowd gathers. 
This chap is in a hole behind a sort of 
iron-monger’s—they’ll trip you up on the 
way through if they can. You're sure to 
ruin your clothes.” He looked down at 
me hopefully. But it was no use. I 
merely grinned. 

I had not expected a raid at high noon 

-it was “‘out of the picture,” as reality so 
often and disconcertingly is. I silently 
blessed the chance that had put me that 
morning into a skirt in which I could run 
and had given me by nature a rapid pair 
of legs. From a minor conflict between 
the authorities and the smokers of 
smuggled opium, this raid had developed 
into a test which the inspector furiously 
hoped would relegate me to my proper 
place, well out of his way. 


HE alley, when we turned into it, was 

brimming like all narrow Chinese 
streets, as a stream fills its banks, with 
men, women, tumbling babies, bamboo 
poles, baskets swung on yokes from sweat- 
ing shoulders—a tangle of trafic through 
which the inspector darted, sure and agile 
as a Cat, swinging over and through and 
round every obstacle. (I learned after- 
wards that his nickname among the 
Chinese 1s Lo Foo, meaning ‘Tiger Cat). 
In the first moment he was out of my 
reach, with the crowd seething between. 
But I gathered up my wits and my skirt 
and gave chase, and was close behind 
when he veered to the right, into the cave 
of the open smithy, like Alice disappearing 
down the rabbit hole. As I turned to 
follow, an oid man squatting in the 
opening thrust out a long iron bar before 
my feet. I caught sight of it just in time 
to avoid being hurled head first into a 
jumble of scrap iron, leaped over it and 
plunged into the darkness behind. 

Two Chinese in ragged blue working- 
men’s coats reclined on a rickety wooden 
divan with an opium lamp flickering 
between, enjoying the brief surcease of a 
lunch-time smoke. (That is why raids 
are often made at the noon hour). The 
point of the flame under the glass of the 
little lamp gave the only light in the win- 
dowless cubicle. ‘The inspector had 
seized one of the men by the collar and 
was bombarding him with a_ violent 


(Continued from page 25) 


mixture of Chinese and English, compel- 
ling attention from those dully blinking 
eyes. Suddenly he whirled about and 
cuffed the second man on the side of the 
head. It required some effort to hold 
back the instinctive protest that rose to 
my lips—which is a further example of the 
human tendency to judge first and under- 
stand afterwards. 

“That man was just about to slip away 
while my back was turned.” (A police- 
man in the East would be no good at all 
without eyes in the back of his head). “I 
couldn’t let him get away with that. But 
I feel sorry for the poor devils—they’d 
ever so much rather be cuffed about a 
bit than to be run in and have to pay a 
fine. When I have to give them a knock, 
I take it they’ve had their punishment 
here and now, and I let ’em off with a 
wigging.”’ 

The explanations came afterwards. At 
the time, when the brief scene was over, 
Mr. G. turned with some surprise to find 
me on tip-toe looking over his shoulder. 
I was still a little breathless from that 
dash up the alley. 

“My word!’ I exclaimed in genuine 
admiration, “You can run!” 

“T can run. I—! Well, I’ve held the 
championship of the colony for the hun- 
dred yards. I expected to shake you off— 
I meant to. And then you bob in here 
right at my elbow and tell me J can run!— 
Well, I’m on duty tonight. Do you want 
to come—or have you had enough?” 

“Oh, Ill come, thanks.” 

There followed a succession of days 
marked by strange hours, strange places, 
strange events and curious hospitalities. 
The first step is a ‘“‘chit,” unobtrusively 
slipped under the door of G.’s box-like 
little office, which is reached by a narrow 
outside stairway of its own. Wherever 
on this coast the West pits itself against 
the East, it is helpless without the aid of 
the duplex guile of the East itself. $88,coo 
a year 1s budgeted by this office for paying 
informers. Fourteen of them more or less 
regularly dropped their chits at Mr. G.’s 
door, although they took care never to 
be seen with him in person—and each 
one pleaded that his information be acted 
on promptly (since pay followed only 
after proof)—and the possibility must 
always be taken into account with each 
that he might at any time double on his 
tracks and warn the other side. The 
personnel of these bats of the underworld 
1s not constant—if one of them is seen too 
often in divans that are subsequently 
raided, or lurking where plans for smug- 
gling are made and afterwards fail, chits 
from him cease to appear under the door. 
For in China a man suspected by his 
fellows simply vanishes, and questioning 
were futile. 

The chits, sometimes written in Chinese 
and sometimes in English, are curious 
documents. Often they wander into a 
maze of detail and tortuosities of gram- 
mar. A short and simple example runs: 


“Dear Sir, 
I beg to inform you that sick fireman is 


getting on little well now and few days ago 
that he informed 2 cases. one at and 
——., he beg you to proceeding that two 
cases first then he get little reward for 
expenses and doctor fee for his friend. 
and he said will hand you a plan of 
(a large liner crossing to America) on 
Sunday afternoon, and oblige, 

Yours truly, 








” 


A “DIVAN” (never shortened to our 
“dive”) is a group of three or more 
opium smokers of whom two live outside 
the house. But not all divans are against 
the law. The British government attempts 
to control the opium traffic by means of a 
government monopoly. Opium of stan- 
dard quality is for sale at government 
stations, and the product is distinguished 
from illicit opium by the instillation of a 
certain chemical which the government 
analyst canalways, and the amateur often, 
detect. It is rather a mystery why the 
Chinese ingenuity has not identified the 
chemical and put it into the smuggled 
product—but perhaps that is one little 
item where Western science scores. The 
smuggled opium is usually adulterated or 
diluted or consists of “dross,” the residue 
left from smoking and reclaimed time 
after time. : 

The cynical may ascribe these efforts to 
maintain a government monopoly to an 
interest in revenue—not in itself a culp- 
able motive. And the naively humani- 
tarian talk of absolute prohibition. But 
there is a genuine element of protection 
in the British policy. Not only is smug- 
gled opium adulterated, but the new- 
comer from the country (the “confidence 
game” was not born in America!) is 
offered fake opium. When he finds out 
that he has been swindled, in the words of 
Mr. G., the victim “probably puts six 
inches of steel into the man who sold it— 
if he can find him.” 

Despite the unremitting work at all 
hours in a trying climate which wrecks 
many a nervous system, despite the ever- 
filling cupboards of confiscated goods and 
the records in the books, the officers have 
the attitude of men without illusions of 
victory who play a game that never ends 
and in which their score is always negli- 
gible. There are divans by the thousand, 
more than can possibly be raided; in one 
instance a place that was cleared at nine 
o’clock was in full swing again and 
re-raided at twelve the same night. 

There are naturally difficulties in the 
way of forcing a whole people, of a differ- 
ent race, to conform to standards they do 
not wish to accept. In China proper 
such restrictions are inoperative—and 
river steamers ply by day and night 
between Hong Kong and Canton, while 
a line corresponding to the three-mile- 
limit marks the boundary of the British 
authority over Hong Kong by sea. Like 
most imaginary lines, this one is skipped 
over by smugglers and sometimes (it is 
whispered) by pursuing revenue launches! 

But, all in all, the officials are doing 
their best and a very good best it is, too. 
And I wouldn’t have missed watching 
them at it for anything! 
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Children now saved from Goiter 
—Without Knowing it! 


Entire cities fight this malady with 
the approved new Morton’s Iodized 
Salt—it tastes no different 


HERE isasimple precaution 

that any woman can take 
to protect her own good looks 
and the health and beauty of 
her children. 

It is to use the new Morton’s 
lodized Salt on the table and 
in cooking. 

For physicians have found 
that in a majority of cases 
iodized salt prevents goiter. 

Before Switzerland began 
the use of iodized salt, 50% of 
all babies were born goitrous— 
now practically no babies have 
goiters. 


The Iodine Prevents 


Morton’s Iodized Salt tastes 
the same, looks the same as 
our other famous product— 
the salt that “pours.” 

The only difference is that it 
contains a tiny, tasteless trace 
of iodine. 

For research has proved that 
when the thyroid gland in the 


Alike—except one 
contains todine 


The old 
favorite 





The new 
iodized 










throat lacks iodine it 
overworks and en- 
larges, forming goiter. 

Foods ought to pro- 
vide the iodine—but 
usually fail to do so. 
So more than 30 med- 
ical men asked us to 
prepare this salt con- 
taining iodine—that 
millions might be 
spared simple goiter. 

Children Are 

Most Often Victims 
It is false security to 
feel that because children are 
healthy now, goiter will not 
develop. 

It may occur‘at any time 
under 21—but usually it strikes 
girls from 12 to 15 years old 
and boys at the age of Io. 

As high as 70% of grade 
school girls were thus affected 
in one small community; sta- 
tistics show similar conditions 
in a majority of states. 


Guard Against Goiter 


Why risk marred beauty, 
impaired health — even an 
operation—when you can so 
easily take this simple dietary 
precaution? 


Whole cities have adopted 
Morton’s Iodized Salt. State 
health authorities urge its use. 
Get it today at any grocer’s 
and be on the safe side. 





THIS 





At certain times in any woman’s life, goiter 
| to develop than at others. This book treats of intimate facts of 

extreme importance to women generally and to | 
(brides, mothers in particular. Fill out the coupon and mail 


{ today —book will be sent at once. 


Name 





ree! 


INTIMATE BOOK 


Morton Salt Company, 

Dept. V, Chicago, III. 
Please send me FREE copy of “How Iodized | 

Salt Prevents Goiter.” 


Address.......... 
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young girls, 
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Tenting on the New Camp Ground 


Near by are large and completely equip- 
ped children’s playgrounds, and a fine 
zoological garden is maintained within 
the park. Near by there are baseball 
cai running tracks and tennis courts, 
all available to the tourists using the auto 
camp. 

The sites are large enough to afford 
space for one car, a large tent, and a 
strongly built dining-table that 


(Continued from page 13) 


and were sure to see the most important 
points of interest in the city. 
Every effort has been made to discour- 
age the use of the camp by the so-called 
“tin can” tourist. Each year this policy 
is becoming more pronounced among 
cities of the Pacific Northwest. 





will accommodate eight persons. 
A hydrant is furnished to every 
four camping sites, and open-air 
cooking facilities, with fuel, are 
provided for every six camp sites. 
In addition, there is a large com- 
munity cooking-house provided 
with both gas and electric facili- 
ties. The grounds have electric 
lights placed about seventy-five 
feet apart and there is a police- 
man on duty constantly. The 
management of the camp reserves 
the right to eject any _ person 
who is not thought to be a de- 
sirable occupant. Probably the 
most distinctive feature of this 
camp is the large community 
house 50x70 feet, with a large 
veranda extending across the 
entire frontage overlooking Green 
Inside is a community 





Lake. 
hall which will accommodate 400 per- 
sons. A double fireplace opens both 


into the community hall and also upon 
the veranda. In the basement of this 
building are tub and shower baths, with a 
large retiring room, with modern toilet 
facilities for both men and women, and 
laundry equipment. Each night a lec- 


ture and musical entertainment are pro- 
vided. 
The Seattle branch of the National 


Community Service conducts Camp Fire 
community sings, with words and music 
and songs projected upon a big screen. 
An enormous open-air fireplace attracts 
big campfire gatherings at night. The 
Boy Scouts maintain a fully equipped 
Boy Scout Camp during the entire season 
at Woodland Park, and render such cour- 
teous and helpful aid to tourists as they 
can. 

Last year the automobile men of the 
city agreed to lead a caravan of cars round 
the city on a four-hour trip twice a week. 
As high as 125 cars have been assembled 
into a long line and escorted by a squad of 
motorcycle policemen. These motorists 
have been taken on a regular route which 
pointed out to them the attractions of 
Seattle. In this way they got the benefit 


of the services of a well-informed guide 


@ee 





public use without charge and there is no 
limit to the time that campers may re- 
main in them. All that is required is that 
camps be kept in a sanitary condition, 
that extreme care be exercised to prevent 
camp fires from spreading, and that no 
growing brush or timber be cut or muti- 
lated in any way. Extreme care with fire 
in every form is one of the strictest re- 
quirements. The camp grounds 
in these groves have been cleared 
of all dead and down material. 
Water has been piped to all por- 
tions of the grounds, sanitary 
conveniences provided, and indi- 
vidual camp sites prepared and 
equipped with fire boxes. The 
camp grounds are also equipped 
with garbage cans and the garbage 
during the camping season is col- 
lected and burned every morning. 

Richardson Grove has been set 
aside as the commercial recrea- 
tional center of the park. E.R. 
Freeman operates this under State 
supervision. The grounds and all 
buildings are lighted with elec- 
tricity. There are cottages, tents 








Bathing beach at Richardson Grove, Humboldt 


county, California 


When the municipal auto camp was 
first established there were only about 
one hundred cars a night there during the 
height of the summer tourist season. The 
registration has grown to 8000 cars in 
1923 and in 1924 this had increased 3000. 
P lans are being made to have 15,000 cars 
in the municipal auto camp in 1925. As 
each car averages three persons, this will 
mean that 45,000 persons will stop for one 
day or more at this camp during the 
summer. 

Whether or not the municipal auto 

camp, as such, will continue is a matter of 
evolution. There is a growing sentiment 
on the Pacific Coast that these munici- 
pal auto camps, which were founded sev- 
eral years ago to take care of this new 
form of traveler, will be superseded by 
well-built, well-conducted camps to be 
run by private enterprise under the strict 
regulations of the city authorities. 

There are some pay camps and several 
free ones among the redwoods in Northern 
California. For a distance of approxi- 
mately fifteen miles along the magnificent 
Redwood Highway there are numerous 
beauty spots that lure the family from the 
road for a rest among conditions that are 
particularly soothing to the nerves. 

Several groves have been set aside for 


and camp sites for rent. There is 

a dancing pavilion in the grove. 

A family may rent a camp site for 

$2.50 a week and have firewood, 
a fire box, spring water, electric lights and 
splendid police protection. Those who 
do not care to prepare their own meals 
find a dining-room near at hand. 

There are private camps also in the red- 
woods that find it necessary year by year 
to enlarge their accommodations. 

To provide proper administration, 
maintenance, and protection the State 
Board of Forestry has stationed a year- 
long ranger within this great redwood 

park. An assistant ranger and two pa- 
ai are assigned during the recrea- 
tional period to regulate the occupancy of 
the free camp grounds, keep the grounds 
clean and sanitary, protect the groves 
from mutilation and vandalism, and also 
protect them from fire. 

From San Diego to Vancouver, B. C. 
and through all the western states touring 
families can find comfort and protection 
in public camps, so it is not surprising that 
the motor tourist business increases stead- 
ily. A family in a motor car can travel 
1000 miles a month with an expense of 
from $35 to $50 for rent, gasoline, and oil, 
the variation being due to the difference 
in gas and oil consumption of various 
types of cars. 

Only those who have tried camping can 
have any conception of its joys. 
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Grinding 
Out History 


(Continued from page 33) 


however, and the old style 
equipment is still used by most of the 
operators. Some of the older cameras are 
better than the new ones, more care 
having been taken in their construction. 
Perhaps the most important function 
that the news-reel is destined to perform 
is the recording, in unquestionable form, 
of historical facts. Granting that the 
newspapers, which are important sources 
for historical information, maintain a 
higher standard of accuracy than the 
average person is willing to concede, it is 
nevertheless an unquestionable fact 
that they are influenced by national and 
political bias. The reading of a number of 
papers from widely separated sections of a 
country or from two different countries, 
will convince any one of the truth of this 
statement. The news-reel, though suscep- 
tible to a certain extent, does not lend 
itself readily to this expression of bias. 

‘he influence of opinion, however, 1s 
not the vital factor in this respect. The 
fault in the printed word is rooted in the 
very language itself, for language is in a 
constant state of change. The word ‘“‘com- 
fort” is an example. In olden times the 
bare stone walls of a castle were comforta- 
ble in comparison with the hovels of the 
serf. Now we must have steam heat and 
running water to even approach comfort. 
And so the meanings shifted from genera- 
tion to generation, leaving us with nostead- 
fast medium with which we could preserve 
a picture of our life—no medium until 
the advent of the moving picture with its 
possibilites for a permanent, unchanging 
record of life. 


successful, 


HE Government has recognized, to a 

certain extent, the value of pictured 
history and during the late war movies 
were taken of all the important military 
operations that could be recorded by the 
camera. The technical worth of these 
pictures is inestimable, but think of their 
value to coming generations, when war 
has become a thing of the past. 

We have detailed accounts of different 
battles of the Revolutionary War and yet, 
if we could actually see the glorious vic- 
tory at Bunker Hill, see Washington and 
his men at Valley Forge, what a richness 
it would add to our national history! 

More than once the “pictures” have 
proved the judges of various types of 
races inaccurate; notably in horse and 
automobile racing and in the shorter runs 
and dashes in intercollegiate meets. Fur- 
ther use of the “‘news-reel” type of motion 
picture has enabled athletic coaches to 
add materially to the effectiveness of their 
training, especially in the jumps and in 
diving where perfection of form is an es- 
sential in winning points. Altogether, 
though it is perhaps a bromide to say that 
the motion pictures are still in their infancy, 
this particular phase of motion picture 
development has without doubt a field of 
future usefulness which has yet hardly 
been scratched, much less really culti- 
vated. 





The Beauty of Children’s Hair 
Depends upon Shampooing 





Try this quick and simple 
method which thousands of 
mothers now use. 


See the difference it will 
make in the appearance of 


YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and 
lustre, how it brings out all 
the natural wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, 
bright and fresh-looking the 
hair will look. 


NY child can have hair that is beauti- 
A“ healthy and luxuriant. 
It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 

The beauty of a child’s hair depends AL- 
MOST ENTIRELY upon the way you 
shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color, and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because the hair 
has not been shampooed properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the rea 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
jure. It does not dry the scalp or make tie 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want tosee how really beautiful you 
can make your child’s hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it 
in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 





Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick 
to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly 
as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two changes of 
clear, fresh, warm water. This is very 
important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be de- 
lightfully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and’ 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it really is. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilct 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Mulsified. 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
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he had taken lessons in what some call 
art and others science, and knew con- 
siderable of the tactics attending both 
offense and defense. He was a fine 
swimmer, a young man of muscle, and 
above all he knew the value of keeping 
his head. So for the moment he gave 
way and warded off the shower of blows 
aimed at him. 

Parrying and ducking; feinting and 
side-stepping; he played a waiting game. 
The wheel, abandoned, spun slowly amid- 
ships. The lighter canvases fluttered 
softly as the Puck came into the wind. 

Men were rushing aft as Kyrle’s 
moment came, yet he acted. For the 
merest fraction of a second the hairy fore- 
arm of the mate hung a trifle too far to the 
right. The left side was imperfectly 
guarded. Like the snapping of an over- 
taxed elastic band Kyrle whipped home 
his blow. Rigid from neck to heels, with 
every ounce of his weight and strength 
behind the stroke, he lashed out for the 
nerve center he knew lay just beneath 
the ribs of the man who would most 
likely try to kill him when he recovered. 

There followed a smacking sound 
similar to that of a hatchet smiting a hard- 
shelled squash. Cock-Eye wilted, tot- 
tered, and fell to the deck. 

A little scream escaped the girl. She 
drew near, and in the quickly fading day- 
light stared wide-eyed at her unconscious 
annoyer. Then, ere the nearest of the 
men came rushing upon them, she turned 
to Kyrle and laid a hand on his arm. 

“Tt was fine of you,” she said, smiling 
frankly. ‘Are you hurt?” 

“No—not worth speaking about,” 
Kyrle panted. He rubbed a gathering 
lump on the side of his head, and then 
stroked rather gingerly an ear that seemed 
strangely larger than its mate. 

The men of the watch reached the spot 
and stood uncertain. The sails overhead 
thundered at a barely sensible increasing 
pressure of the wind. And at this junc- 
ture steps were heard on the cabin com- 
panionway. Sleepily the second mate 
thrust a frowzy head above the scuttle 
and demanded: 

“What’s the row? 
the wheel?” 

All eyes were on Kyrle and the young 
woman who stood with flashing eyes and 
heaving bosom. No one seemed at the 
moment to notice Cock-Eye. He sat up, 
rubbed his stomach, and as the strength 
seeped back into his frame he looked 
about him for a weapon—some heavy 
object he could use to wreak his ven- 
geance on this foremast-hand who had 
profaned his person. 

Nothing suitable for his purpose was 
close at hand, but as he glimpsed the open 
door of the galley, the heavy poker 
hanging beside the range, an evil smile 
wiped away the scowl on his features. 
His slippered feet gave no sound as he 
stole noiselessly into the galley 

Kyrle was saying:—“and so I left the 
wheel to help the young lady. The mate 
tried to—” 

He got no further, for a scream burst 
from the lips of the girl, and all turned to 
see Svenson standing close at hand. 
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Within striking distance of Kyrle, a heavy 
poker grasped with two sinewy hands, the 
mate raised himself on tiptoe. 

And even as the girl’s scream died 
away in a choking sob, Cock-Eye struck 
murderously. 

x 

THE blow landed, but not on the mark 

intended. For Koko had acted. With 
a beastlike growl originating deep down 
in his barrel of a chest he leaped as jungle 
creatures leap and pushed Kyrle away. 
But though the latter was thrust roughly 
back into safety, no such luck came to the 
black man. For midway between the 
right shoulder and elbow the double- 
handed stroke fell, snapping the bone as 
if it were a brittle fragment of kindling- 
wood. 

Again the mate swung the poker to 
strike. But with his sound arm Koko 
reached apelike and snatched the utensil 
from him. It fell clattering to the deck. 
The two men locked in an embrace. One 
of Svenson’s hairy arms whipped round 
the neck of the black. With the fingers of 
the other hand he felt for the windpipe. 
He clutched and squeezed with all his 
power. 

As well might he have squeezed the 
teak pin-rail at the foot of the main- 
mast, for Koko tensed his neck and 
shoulder muscles. The black flesh became 
wood. The tendons beneath became 
steel wire. Round and round the two 
powerful men circled, so quickly and 
furiously that none of the onlookers had 
opportunity to interfere. 

An idea flashed to Kyrle. Now that a 
crisis was at hand, he needed the pistol he 
had stolen and secreted. Unnoticed, 
taking the poop-ladder at a bound, he 
dashed to the forecastle and felt in his 
bunk next to the timber that some 
previous occupant had hollowed into an 
ingenious hiding-place. Pistol in hand, he 
scrambled back up the ladder and dashed 
to the poop. He was in ample time to 
see the end of the fight. 

Koko, his right arm dangling limp at 
his side, had just gotten the grip he 
wanted. He twisted, and came a sound 
of tearing cloth. Svenson’s half-naked 
form went spinning across the deck and 
crashed heavily against the rail. But 
Koko was by no means satisfied. He 
flung away the tattered remnant of shirt 
and brushed aside the men who would 
have interfered. Like a wild bull he 
charged upon the dizzy and_ partly 
stunned mate; seized him and locked his 
wiry black fingers round the massive neck. 

One superhuman tug and strain, and 
Koko lifted Svenson bodily above his 
head. The mate’s bulky form actually 
grazed the roof of the deck-house. At a 
lurch of the bark Koko staggered a 
trifle, then he put forth an effort and 
heaved with arm and shoulder. 

A gasp of surprise came from the girl. 
She closed her eyes in horror as the frame 
of her annoyer described the short arc of 
a circle and fell with bone-crushing force 
to the deck. 
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“Hands off!” Kyile warned the second 
mate as the latter would have urged the 
men of the crew to fall upon and restrain 
the raging black. 

It was mutiny—even though justifiable. 
It was a moment calling for serious 
reflection and radical action. The master, 
Boots Kane, lying drunk below in his 
room; the next in command crippled and 
bleeding on the deck; the sullen and 
uncertain second mate; the maimed negro 
who had most unquestionably saved his 
life; the plight of the helpless girl who 
now stood white in the gathering dusk— 
these and other things flashed through the 
alert mind of the former paying teller. 

Something must be done—and without 
delay. It were useless to consider defying 
the after-gang for any lengthy period of 
time, and most likely the lives of Koko 
and himself were at stake—as well as 
something far more precious to the girl. 

He thought of the yaw/l trailing astern, 
and even as a wild thought occurred to 
him, the bark, now fully aback and 
making sternway, met the smaller craft 
with a bump. Other bumps followed, and 
as if hauled by hand for Kyrle’s conven- 
ience, the boat nosed along under the lee 
rail of the bark and nestled beneath the 
mizzen-shrouds. 

It was fast growing dark, yet Kyrle 
could see the look of relief that came to 
the girl as he ordered Koko to cast off the 
yawl’s warp and stand by to board it. 

“May I go, too?” she asked. 

“Of course,” Kyrle said. “It’s about 
our only chance.” 

Working with one arm Koko made 
shift to help the girl over the rail. Far 
over he bent, and with her white fingers 
laced across his black hand and wrist, the 
negro lowered her to comparative safety. 

“You follow,” Kyrle ordered. “Do 
your best to hold her into the chain- 
plates.” 

He felt rather than saw the black man 
do his bidding, then backed foot by foot 
toward the shrouds. His pistol was 
ready. 

‘All clear below?” he asked as his back 
touched the bulwarks. ‘‘Everything’s 
fine,” came back in cheerful tones. ‘The 
girl had answered. 

Now Kyrle swung a leg over the rail 
and warned the onlookers away. “Get 
back!” he said. ‘Farther back! Move 
lively!” 

The second mate and the others gave 
way and fell back. One glance Kyrle 
stole at the broken and senseless form of 
Svenson lying in the shadows, and then 
he moved quickly. In a second’s time 
he had gained Koko’s side and noted that 
the warp was clear. The only bond 
between bark and yawl was the grip of 
Koko’s fingers on the mizzen chain-plates. 

“Shove off!” Kyrle said, and pushed 
lustily against the Puck’s black side. 

A few yards of water intervened, when 
came the crash of a steel belaying-pin 
against the deck planking of the smaller 
boat. Koko growled in impotent rage. 
Kyrle trained pistol muzzle on the bark’s 
rail. But no head appeared. 

Side by side, both drifting slowly to 
leeward, yawl and bark floated, an 
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occasional missue hitting the former or 
splashing into the sea. Their position was 
intolerable. Thoughts of the arms in the 
drunken master’s room came to Kyrle. 
Unless they could put a greater distance 
between them it would soon mean being 
shot at with rifles. 

“Take this,” Kyrle said, and handed 
the pistol to Koko. 

“Me savvy,” the black said, and in the 
dusk Kyrle saw the grin and the flash of 
white teeth. 

Now Kyrle whipped off the tarpaulin 
covering from the yawl’s engine. He 
knew little about gas-operated machinery, 
but realized that a few whirls of the pro- 
peller would mean safety for them for the 
time being. He threw on the switch and 
pulled out the disappearing handle from 
its nest in the wheel. He tugged and was 
rewarded by a staccato coughing. The 
yawl moved as he threw over the clutch 
lever, but the motion carried them 
directly back under the rail of the Puck. 
The engine was “‘in reverse.” 

Koko’s sound arm and brawny shoulder 
acted as a buffer. The amateur engineer 
found “neutral” and was about to thrust 
his lever in the ‘‘ahead” position, when 
he looked up at a hoarse hail from above 
in the unmistakable voice of Boots Kane. 

It was the master of the Puck. So close 
were they that despite the darkness now 
closing round Kyrle could distinguish the 
seamed face and bloodshot eyes. Blas- 
phemies bubbled thickly from Boots as he 
stood leaning’ over the rail, but were cut 
short at a scream from the negro. 

“You tie me up! You tie me up!” he 
yelled, and with the muzzle of the pistol 
almost touching the lips of the other, he 
pressed the trigger again and again. 

Kyrle threw over the lever. The face 
at the rail vanished. The bark seemed to 
fall away from them and become a part of 
the blackness which now swept over the 
waters. 

Grim and dour, the negro sat at the 
helm, steering they knew not where. 
Kyrle bent over his engine, experimenting 
with the throttle and oil-feed. The girl 
crouched nearby, silent and stricken with 
horror at the tragedies which had trodden 
so closely on each other’s heels and which 
she had been compelled to witness. 

Long after the fabric of the Puck had 
melted against the purple and black of 
sky and sea, little points of light appeared, 
followed by a rattle of rifle shots and the 
wide and harmless splashing of bullets. 

Then it was that Koko turned from his 
tiller and gazed savagely over the stern 
of the flying yawl. 

“You tie me up!” he grated. “I s’pose 
you be tie-up in hell ’bout dis time!” 


XI 


HERE was much talk that night 
between Kyrle Hunter and Miss 
Edwina Lane as they exchanged histories 
and speculated about their position. They 
were on the North Pacific—both were 
agreed on that—and northward and east- 
ward of the Marshall Islands. The girl 
supplemented this knowledge by the 
vague statement that she had heard the 
Diana was off her course “but within 
three days and a half of Honolulu.” 
Neither knew navigation, naturally, nor 
did they know in what direction to steer. 
To conserve gasoline they shut off the 
engine, satisfied now that they were a 
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safe distance away from the Puck. Nor 
did they trouble to ship the mast and 
spread the leg-o’-mutton sail wrapped 
round it. All was put off pending the 
coming of day. 

Koko, his broken arm in asling fashioned 
of strips torn from Edwina’s skirt, stole 
snatches of sleep from his exultant reveries 
of a double revenge. The others chatted 
softly, and in the long intervals of silence, 
looked aloft at the shining stars and over- 
side at the gently heaving sea. 

Thus the memorable night passed, and 
morning broke. 

“I’m sure J don’t know what’s in it,” 
Edwina said respecting the locker in the 
forward part of the yawl. She told of her 

vain attempts to open it. 

Kyrle turned the button which served 
to fasten the door, but tugged fruitlessly 
at the brass knob. Fresh paint had crept 
into the jamb and sealed with its harden- 
ing. Koko approached and dug with his 
sheath-knife. For a moment or two he 
pried, until with a protesting squeak the 
door gave way. 

Two ten-gallon kegs came into view. 
One of them gave forth no sound as Kyrle 
rolled it into the cockpit, but as he turned 
the other on its bilge the welcome ¢Jot/-otl 
of liquid contents came to his ears. It 
could reasonably be nothing other than 
water. It remained only to get the bung 
out and find something to serve for a cup. 

A marlinespike hanging on a nail inside 
the locker solved half the problem, and a 
wooden scoop intended perhaps for bailing 


purposes answered for the drinking 
vessel. They poured and tasted. It was 


water; far from cool, but potable. Koko 
refused to drink, but grinned approval at 
the find. 

Further delving in the locker disclosed 
an anchor and a coil of one-inch manila. 
A set of dry batteries was fastened to a 
narrow shelf on the port side. There were 
some wrenches for the engine, a full can 
of lubricating oil, and a_ storm-proof 
lantern filled and provided with a new 
wick. The yawl was evidently the “‘flag- 
ship” of the Diana’s life-boats, pro- 
visioned and powered ready for emergen- 
cies. Now Kyrle gave his attention to the 
gasoline tank which monopolized the 
remaining triangular space in the bows. 

He unscrewed the heavy cap and 
lowered the marlinespike. It rose, wet 
and glistening, its hemp lanyard saturated 
to a point within an inch or two of Kyrle’s 
fingers. The tank was practically full. 

“So far, so good,” Kyrle muttered, and 
set about examining the second keg. 

The small barrel was well coopered and 
innocent of bung, but with the marline- 
spike serving as driver and one of the 
wrenches for mallet, Kyrle fell to work. 
The quarter-hoops gave way grudgingly, 
the chime-hoops yielded, and as the staves 
yielded and the head was freed, all saw the 
keg was well stocked. 

“Hooray!” Kyrle shouted presently, 
“there’s chocolate, a can of tea, matches, 
and a solidified alcohol outfit!” 

One by one he held the articles up to 
view and pressed chocolate on his com- 
panions. 

“Why wouldn’t one of those barrel 
staves make a splint for the broken 
arm?” the girl whispered, indicating Koko. 

It was scarcely proposed than acted 
on. Together they emptied the keg of its 
hard bread and canned milk and stowed 
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all snugly in the locker. Then Kyrle 
set foot on the keg and put to good use 
two of the staves. 

It was amateur surgery of the rudest 
kind—rather “‘first aid” work—but soon 
Koko was made more comfortable. 

They stood with hands on the coaming, 
munching chocolate, when it occurred to 
Kyrle that they turn the sail into an 
awning. There was little wind, and they 
had yet formulated no plan of where 
to attempt to sail. They unlashed the 
triangular bit of canvas, spread it roughly, 
and as the sun mounted sat in the shade 
of their awning and discussed their pros- 
pects. Koko took no part in the talk, but 
sprawled on the floor-boards, nodding his 
kinky black head as bits of sleep came to 
him from time to time. 


OR an hour or more the couple sat on 
the after-thwart, staring out over the 
glassy swells, when suddenly it dawned 
upon them both that the sun was overcast 
and that not a breath of air was stirring. 
In the refracted light from the thin 
film overhead, the water round about 
them took on a peculiar shade of green. 
A bronze-necked albatross dipped into a 
glassy swell nearby and wheeled away 
screaming discordantly. Kyrle watched 
the bird of prey until it was a mere speck 
in the distance. He got on his feet and 
stood swaying to the heave of the yawl. 

The former paying teller had learned 
much during his six months in the fore- 

castle of the Puck. He had learned to 
handle ropes and gear of the sea, he had 
acquired knowledge of knots and sense of 
weather to come. Uneasily he looked 
aloft and round, then said: 

“Looke to me like a storm, Miss Lane. 
Let’s hope it won’t develop into a serious 
one.” 

He smiled down at the girl as he spoke, 
and noted that her eyes were gray. She 
nodded. And now Kyrle could have 
sworn that her eyes—beautiful always— 
were of a shade bordering on violet. 

It may have been that Kyrle looked too 
long. It may have been because of her 
own thoughts. But nevertheless the rich 
warm color mounted slowly to Edwina 
Lane’s temples. The long eyelashes fell 
and hid the current shade of the eyes of 
the girl whose beauty had won for her a 
cruise round the world. In the relating 
of her history, Edwina had omitted that 
chapter of it. 

One lingering glance Kyrle gave the 
bowed head, its wealth of ia brown 
hair hennaed by Nature, the drooping 
eyelids fringed with long and curved 
lashes, and then he turned to scan the 
horizon. 

“Poor girl!’ Kyrle muttered to himself. 

His heart was big in the knowledge that 
in his care was a comely young woman 
essentially feminine—a beautful creature 
to be cherished tenderly, to be shielded 
from other storms as well as the storm to 
come. He yearned for power to deal with 
the situation. 

Religious in the bigger and deeper sense 
of the word, he turned his eyes on high 
while meditating that for all the power 
and experience which might be his— 
granting even that the three of them 
might be aboard the largest and newest 
steamship serving China or Australia— 
they would still be at the mercy of Provi- 
dence and the Pacific. 
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The calm held. The afternoon waned. 
The horizon darkened all round and 
seemed to have drawn very close. Then, 
gently at first, barely stirring the hair of 
the girl, the wind came. Steadily it 
waxed stronger and promised to become a 

ale. 

“Hardly think we’re in for a typhoon,” 
Kyrle called, “but I’m going to make all 
snug for the night.” 

Edwina smiled and said something, but 
the rising wind whipped her words away. 
Motioning to the crippled Koko to remain 
where he was, Kyrle busied himself in the 
locker. The yawl lay rolling smoothly in 
the trough of the moderate sea. As yet 
the waves were regular and running 
greenly without a break. But Kyrle knew 
that the moment would come when the 
crests would whiten, curl and fall. And 
handicapped with the engine and its 
fittings, the yawl would surely sink if 
boarded by a heavy sea. 

He got out the coil of manila and bent 
the free end of it to the anchor. He 
unlashed the naked mast and fashioned a 
bridle at its middle. In the center of the 
bridle he made fast the anchor and hove 
the contrivance overboard. He paid out 
on the line, and shortly before the last 
few flakes gave warning of the “bitter 
end,” made fast to the yawl’s forward 
hoisting-ring. 

As he had calculated, the metal anchor 
lacked weight enough to drag the heavy 

mast beneath the surface, but hung under 
it and gave added resistance to the pull; 
and as the yawl drifted to the end of its 
tether it swung bow-on to the wind and 
sea. It was far from being an ideal sea- 
anchor, but it answered the purpose. 

Next Kyrle lashed the peak of the leg- 
o’-mutton sail to the hoisting-ring for- 
ward in an attempt to cover the entire 
cockpit coaming. What with lack of 
cleats and the increasing wind it was no 
easy task. Sheet lightning flickered far 
to windward as he crept outboard on his 
mission. Time and again the wind plucked 
at the loose canvas and tore it from his 
fingers, while spray, whipped from the 
creaming tops of rollers, forced him to 
work while half blinded. 

But each knot tied made the balance of 
the task easier, and foot by foot Kyrle 
mastered the rebellious canvas and lashed 
it down. Last of all he crept aft, unshipped 
the rudder and slipped it into the cockpit. 


E was just in time, for as he gave a 
final look round at the white-topped 
seas the bow of the yawl dipped sharply 
and a hundred-weight of brine swilled aft 
alongthe coaming and over the taut canvas. 
A faint scream came from beneath the 
stretched sail, and Kyrle crawled under 
the after edge of it and into the cockpit to 
find Koko reaching for him with his sound 
arm. Edwina was sitting erect, ashamed 
of her lack of nerve. 

“T’m all right,”’ Kyrle murmured, and 
peered round in the semi-darkness of the 
compartment. 

“You're all wet,” Edwina complained, 
and urged him forward to the comparative 
dryness of the tiny locker. 

But Kyrle shook his head. ‘Got a lot 
to do yet,” he said, and went about 
lighting the lantern. 

At the second attempt he succeeded. 
He saw to the extra lashing of the tar- 
paulin covering the engine. He pulled up 
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the scuttle cover in the floorboards and 
saw that as yet the yawl was making no 
watér. Little more remained to be done 
save to pass round biscuits and make the 
best of a stormy night. 

Koko found a spot to his liking just 
forward of the engine. And there he 
curled up, crooning weirdly to himself. 
Close to him and with their heads and 
shoulders in the locker, Kyrle and Edwina 
lay in the darkness. Kyrle’s_ heart 
thumped wildly as with every pitch of the 
yawl he felt the girl’s body tremble 
against his own; and from time to time as 
lightning flashed she grasped his arm. 
Nervously her fingers tightened as peals 
of thunder rolled across the invisible sky. 

The rain fell in slanting sheets that beat 
diagonally on the canvas, there to mingle 
with the flying foam and be w hipped away 
to leeward. It drummed a devil’s tattoo 
overhead, drowning the creaking of the 
boat asit plunged and labored in the storm. 

At length the rain ceased falling, the 
lightning flashes grew more and more 
infrequent, and the wind increased in 
strength until a full gale was blowing. 
The seas mounted, and Kyrle began to 
have grave doubts about the yawl’s 
ability to live. He knew that once the 
heavy sail should begin to fray or split, 
the lashings part, or a single knot work 
loose, the wind would snatch the canvas 
away. Then the next breaking sea would 
fill and sink them. 

It was not a typhoon, but it gave 
promise of developing into one. The yawl 
at times fairly stood on end, forcing the pair 
half.in the locker to brace themselves to prc- 
vent their sliding back on the stoic black. 

A comber larger than its fellows curled 
and broke on the bow and held it nose- 
under while « ton of water swept aft. The 
lukewarm brine boiled up between the 
covering sail and the coaming of the cock- 
pit, and Kyrle knew the yawl was shipping 
water. Bailing was impracticable. He 
realized that a few more seas like that 
would spell the end. 

Again a sea broke and held them under. 
A swirling flood rushed overhead. The 
girl screamed and flung her arms round 
Kyrle’s neck. Almost hysterical with 
terror, she clung to him and quivered. 

As the minutes passed and no more 
water found its way inboard Kyrle gently 
disengaged the arms that were both 
embarrassing and throttling him. Then, 
as if soothing a frightened child, he 
stroked the damp head and said softly : 

“Cheer up, Miss Lane. Even this is 
better than being aboard the Puck. And 
I really believe the wind isn’t blowing as 
hard as it was.” 

The words were not without effect, for 
gradually the girl ceased her trembling. 
The spasmodic heavings of her bosom 
gave way to rhythmic breathing. 

A half an hour passed, and the girl 
spoke. ‘Forgive me,” she said, “for 
being such a bundle of nerves. From now 
on I’m going to be brave.” 

In the darkness a small slim hand 
groped for one of Kyrle’s, sealing their 
comradeship with a trusting clasp. Over- 
head, the gale waned, moderated to a 
“whole-sail” breeze, and as the hours 
passed the stars came out and the new 
moon thrust a silver horn above the 
horizon. 

Now it seemed certain that the yawl 
would live. (TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Maybe your teeth, are glori- 
ously clear, simply clouded 
with a film coat. Make this 
remarkable test and find out. 
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tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea and decay. 

That film, too, absorbs stains... 
stains from food, from smoking, 
from various causes. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color.” 


New methods now remove it 


Old-time dentifrices could not suc- 
cessfully fight that film. So most 
people had dingy teeth. And tooth 
troubles increased alarmingly. 

Now new methods have been 
found. And embodied in a new type 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 

It acts to curdle the film, then 
harmlessly to remove it. No soap, 
no chalk; no harsh grit dangerous 
to enamel. 

It proves the folly of ugly teeth. 
It gives better protection against 
pyorrhea, of tooth troubles both in 
adults and in children. 

Ten days’ use will prove its bene- 
fits. And that 10 days is offered to 
you as a test. Why not make it then 
—have prettier teeth, whiter teeth? 
Send the coupon now. 


FJ ZIM the: worst 
enemy to teeth 


a. You can feel it with your tongue 











‘FRE Mail this for paworre ii 
| 10-Day Tube Pepsadéent ! 
! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, { 
3 Dept. 785, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 4 
. Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 1 
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; Send to: i 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 
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LILLIAN FERGUSON 





A garden wall 
of distinction is 
a desirable and 
admirable asset 
to the property 

as a whole. 
Stucco surfacing 
iis increasingly 

popular in 


the West 


HE garden wall of olden-time 

romance, of song and story, belongs 

not entirely to the past. Even if it 

has in recent times been threatened 

with neglect the wall, at least, is still with 

us, and doubtless it continues to play its 

part in present-time romance. In the 

West it would seem that the garden wall 
is coming much into favor. 

A garden wall is truly a charming 

possession. Ownership naturally means 

the owning of a home also, which is, of 


The Charm of 
Garden Walls 


course, best of all, but aside from that 
an interesting wall is a very desirable and 
admirable asset. 

First of all, the garden wall affords 
If built high enough it makes 





privacy. 





Brick has 
enclosed many a 
fragrant garden 

of olden-time 
romance. The 
tapestried 
brick wall of 
today has 
structural and 
colorful advan- 
"tages unknown 
to early 
builders and 


manufacturers 








possible a delightful outdoor place of 
seclusion; a place wherein one may stroll 
or lazily lounge amid pleasant surround- 
ings, secure from the inquisitive gaze of 
passers-by. The wall-enclosed garden! 
What, to the true home-lover, can be more 
enticing? In it he should find not only 
privacy and recreation but also in ful- 
fillment the real garden of his heart’s 
desire, for here he may plan and build and 
plant as he wills. He can be as inde- 
pendent in his tastes as he likes. He is 
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Western Homes and Gardens 





A wall of unusual 
interest. It has 
the appearance 
of stone but is 
constructed of 
broken-up slabs 
of concrete. 


Shrubs and vines 


have not been 





allowed to conceal 


its entire surface 


free to treat the plot formally or inform- 
ally; to grow the things he loves best; to 
have pools, pergolas, shaded walks or any 
of the other things upon which some time 
he has set his heart—in short, to create 
the garden of his dreams. 

Garden walls have very engaging 
planting possibilities within themselves. 
As supports to climbing vines or back- 
grounds to borders of flowers or clumps of 
shrubbery they are of beauty-enhancing 
importance tc. the property. Innumerable 
color combinations between the walls and 
the planting are available which, if 
desired, may be changed from season to 
season, while the varieties of foliage and 
flowers that may be chosen for such 
decoration are practically unlimited. Ivy, 
ficus repens and climbing roses are to be 
numbered among the desirable vines; 
with regard to shrubbery, flowering and 
non-flowering, for use in clump or border 
schemes, there are the bush roses, box- 
wood, golden privet, cotoneasters, fuch- 
sias, pittosporum, Scotch broom, and 
any of the other hardy shrubs which do 
not attain too high a growth. As for the 
annuals, nearly all kinds may be satis- 
factorily used; especially effective plants, 
from the color standpoint, include asters, 
cornflowers, snapdragons, cannas, daisies, 
hollyhocks, cockscomb, stocks, zinnias 
and peonies. The principal thing to be 
remembered in this connection is that the 
planting should not be too profuse nor 
embrace too many varieties. 

Construction of the wall itself also 
holds interesting possibilities. The one 
of stucco surfacing is doubtless the most 
popular today and, decoratively con- 
sidered, perhaps has most in its favor. 
Through tinting it is especially suscep- 
tible to a wide range of color treatments 
and it is likewise readily adaptable to 
any number of designs. However, the 
brick wall is always satisfactory and can 
be wrought into an extensive variety of 
color shades and structural styles. And 
the old-fashioned stone wall is ever new 
and charming in its proper setting. 

Naturally no garden wall is complete 
without its gate or gates and herein is 




















At the left is an alluring example of com- 
bined beauty in landscape gardening and 
stucco wall, with flagstones and brick steps 
leading toa paneled gate. Below, a red 


brick wall of several tones 


found further opportunity for one to 
exercise something of his idea of the 
beautiful. There is, for instance, the 
question of the gate’s style, whether it 
shall be of wood or of wrought iron and 
if of wood how designed; and beyond this 
lies the matter of what planting would be 
most effective about its portals. For the 
formal scheme an Italian cypress, a bay 
tree or an arbor vitae at either side 
will prove a delightful arrangement, or 
if something less formal or decidedly 
informal is desired there are many shrubs 
or groupings of old-fashioned flowers that 
can be employed. 

And one more point. The garden wall 
unquestionably does more toward effec- 
tively and appropriately linking the house 
to its grounds than any other one feature; 
that in itself is of worth-while consider- 
ation. CuHaRLEs ALMA Byers. 
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| SREFY--DINE 


Such charm!— 


so very very 
convenient ! 


OME FOLKS make 
home so much more 


cozy than others! And 

for just these—for folks who 

strive to make their homes 

1) shrines of hospitality and 

happiness — the Jiffy- Dine 

convertiblelibrary and dining 

~{ table has been perfected! — 

and it is being most heartily 

Pullknob _ received by modern home- 
to lift top makers. 

The Jiffy-Dine is trans- 
formed from a delightful 
library table into a dignified 
dining table in three simple 
operations with no a 
whatever! Pull the knob to 

& lift top, draw out leaves, push 
knob to drop top, on the 
Jiffy-Dine neat library table 
is now a wonderful table at 
which eight can dine! 
Draw out To convey the idea of 
leaves charm and dignity in furnish- 
ings does take careful select- 
ing and arranging does it 
not? Apartments and small 
houses are so apt to be over 
furnished or furnished with 
no center of interest! But 
homemakers will find it easy 
to “build around” the Jiffy- 
Dine—its design and finish 
make it a pleasing comple- 
ment to any home. Your 
local furniture dealer will be 
Push knob _ heartily pleased to show you 
todrop top this wonderful table, and it 
is very very reasonably priced! 
Fill in the coupon 


and receive a folder 
of various styles! 


4. 








Pott eeSSSETeSeTTSTS STATE STS TS TT TS SST SSS SOE ET 
Grecory Furniture Manuracturinc Co. 
2402-24 Center Sr., Tacoma, WASH. 


Gentlemen : Please send your folder, illustrating 
the various styles of the Gregory “Jiffy - Dine. 


Name — 
Address____ ae 


Furniture Dealer___ 
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Some Built-in Conveniences 

















Preferring ideas of his own to those commercially evolved, the man who made the two 
hinged boxes here illustrated used wood, lined them with metal and enameled them on 
the outside. One is for cake or pastry, one for bread, the hinged covers providing con- 
venient cutting-boards. They are not ventilated, therefore should not be 
closed until their contents are cold 
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All is order in this shallow closet. The Sink and splash are of tiling with a 
humblest of utensils have their place recess beneath the faucets for soap 













A molding board 


of ample propor- 








tions serves here 






also as a work 
table. A simple 






but labor-saving 





device is the strip 
of wood at the 
back which pre- 
vents flour from 
getting into the 
shelf 
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Wedding Gifts 


HEN wedding presents are 
to be selected a search through 
the shops for the new is one’s 
first move. In glass there is 
something charming—sets for hot and 
cold tea or lemonade. So properly tem- 
pered is this glass that the handle does 
not become warm though the tea be hot, 
nor the lip burned if the cup is not 
filled way up to the brim. Not only will 
bride enjoy the novelty of this ex- 
perience of drinking hot liquid in glass, 
but the shapes are so novel and the milky 
cloudy glass with handles and bases of a 
clear periwinkle blue or delicate spring- 
leaf green so attractive that the use and 
care of them will be a joy, especially 
since the glass, though not guaranteed 
as non-breakable, is not easily broken. 
An instance we know when a cup fell to 
the floor undamaged. 

A suggestion for the bride’s guest room 
is the decorative fitments for the dressing- 
table, the glass sets of powder jar and 
paired perfume bottles. And there is a 
powder jar with a_ perfume bottle com- 
bined with it asa finial. The shapes are 
most interesting and the color of the glass 
varied and beautiful. 

Silver galore the bride will receive but 
if she has experienced the tarnishing of 
spoons from the sulphur of boiled eggs 
she will revel in a set of ivory spoons for 
this purpose. They are not expensive. 

Smoking conveniences, so generally 
unattractive, when at all attractive be- 
come a novelty. One such is a tray of 
simple hammered silver with a holder 
for safety matches at the back but in 
addition a movable tiny vase of the ham- 
mered silver out of the mouth of which 
protrudes a wick. The vase, filled with 
wood alchohol, provides a steady flame. 

CHARLOTTE LILIENIHAL 











June roses in an Osaka brass vase 
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Personnel of thes 


225 


Jury: 








The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door 
Manufacturer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Manufacturer, The Shipper, The Cab- 
inet Maker, The Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual Training Instructor 


“It’s the Great American Door”— 
so declares America’s great wood jury 


HE GREAT AMERICAN Door is 
the name that has been given to 
doors made of California Pine—be- 
cause most of America’s well built homes 
have doors constructed of this fine wood. 
Men whose business requires a know- 
ledge of wood-values— America’s great 
wood jury—know that the properties pos- 
sessed by California Pine have been the 
standard of fine woods since the Pilgrims 
landed. 

The large sash and door manufacturers, 
for instance, have made California Pine the 
very backbone of their entire industry. 
They Know that no other woods meet the 
requirements for doorserviceand window- 
sash service—the two most exacting gen- 
eral uses to which any soft wood can 4 put. 

One of the largest of these manufactur- 
efs says, in his book on doors: 

. doors made of solid California Pine, 
a soft, close-grained, weather-resisting 
wood. It has more of the qualities of the 
old Northern Pine than any wood being 
cut today in sufficient quantities to provide 
for the production of soft wood doors. It 
is a wood suitable for paint or stain and in 
our judgement is the best wood from 
which to make solid doors.... Large 
panels usually swell, :arink, or check, but 
these are made from carefully selected Cal- 
ifornia Pine and true economy results in 
the purchase of the better article.” 

Doorsare perhaps the most used parts of 
the home. That California Pine Doors 
meet the most exacting service require- 
ments is proved by the fact that more than 
five million such doors areannually placed 
in the homes of Americau. 

By using California Pine for doors, and 
other parts of your home, you will have a 
better home to live in, the minimum of 
repairs, and the maximum resale value, 
should you ever want to sell. 





California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


“Door” QUALITIES, and others of like 
value, make California Pine the favored 
wood for practically every homebuilding 
purpose, such as: 

Window frames and sash, exterior siding 

and trim, tnterior woodwork, mantels, 

cabinets, bookcases, built-in conveniences, 
ett., structural framing, sheathing, sub- 
flooring, porches, trellis, gateways, ete 


“Don’t Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘Pine Homes’’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many re- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour's time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 











California White and Sugar Pine 
anufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book ‘‘ Pine Homes.” 


Name sect 


Street oes 


(3) 





2 P| = 
Cy: nae California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - 


Galifornia Douglas Fir - 


California Incense (edar 
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Western Housekeeper 








‘At Your Service 


HERE is a special significance as 

well as a great convenience about 

the use of gas and electricity in the 

home. Every house that is press- 
ing a button for its share of light or power, 
and merrily cooking its dinner over gas 
that is piped from a distance is part of a 
community interest, is really one of a 
great club or a brotherhood drawing on 
the same central plant for service. 

In this way every household is attached 
by its pipes and wires to every other home 
and the fine network that covers the city 
areas and extends over the countryside 
binds these homes and families 
together in a comfort shared, a 
convenience that makes life 
easier, fuller and better for each 
person who uses it. 

There is little need to make 
comparisons between past years 
of kerosene lamps and stoves 
burning coal or wood and the 
present age of electricity and 
gas, although it may be well to 
bring to mind the gain in clean- 
liness, and the amount of heavy 
daily work that has been ban- 
ished never to return by these 
mighty servants that work 
impartially for all alike, giving 
each home in proportion to its 
needs the same attention, the 
same service and the same 
quality of gas and electricity, 
for there can be no variation 


in the quality of the output J The simple act of cooking dinner has behind it a background 


from the production end. 

If there is a variation of any 
kind it may be because there 
is not sufficient knowledge on the part 
of the housewife as to just what she may 
expect in the way of service, how to secure 
this, and how best to use it when she has 
it to draw on. 

In order that there may be a never- 
failing supply of gas ready to flame into 
service at the magic touch of a match, 
men are working constantly night and 
day, every hour inthe year. In order that 
lights may flare up and glow steadily 
when a tiny button is pushed a quarter of 
an inch into the wall another army of 
toilers is busy twenty-four hours in the 
day. Noone person alone could command 
this service no matter what his wealth or 
his power might be. It is a service “‘of 
the people, for the people.” It is some- 
thing we all want, we all share, and we all 
in turn support. This is one of the great- 
est practical modern evidences of com- 
munity interest and community spirit. 

Perhaps this is the moment to say that 
there are still many homes which lack 


either one branch of this service or the 
other, and usually because it has not 
seemed possible for some reason to obtain 
it. The only way to be sure about this is 
to consult your local company. They are 
always ready to do what they can to en- 
able you to secure both gas and electric 
service, often extending gas mains, and 
electric wires where it is necessary. Ask 
them about your own problems before 
you decide that you can not share these 
great public conveniences. 

If gas and electricity have already been 
installed in a house and a new tenant is 





of men working night and day to give you 


uninterrupted service 


taking possession, he usually finds the 
service has been discontinued by the 
former occupant and it is necessary to 
make application for a renewal of service. 
A deposit is generally required and cer- 
tain formalities must be attended to, ac- 
companied by a signature on the dotted 
line before the supply is turned on and the 
house is ready to function as the center of 
the family. When you move, the com- 
pany should be notified as far in advance 
as possible. After giving your name and 
your old and new address, be sure to 
specify the services that you have been 
receiving and the date upon which they 
are to be discontinued, the kind of service 
required at the new address and the date 
when you would like it connected. If you 
are moving out of town, before buying 
you should have the service shut off, pay 
your bill and see that your initial deposit 
is refunded if that is part of your arrange- 
ment. With this your responsibility ends. 

If the house that you are moving into 


is new and gas and electricity have been 
installed but not used, be sure that an in- 
spection has been made to be certain that 
the appliances are correctly installed and 
especially in the case of gas that the maxi- 
mum of service is being received for the 
amount used. There is always some one 
on duty at the service department and a 
telephone call will be sufficient to gain the 
desired attention. Many companies also 
have representatives who give instructions 
in the use of gas for cooking and show the 
consumer how to read the gas meter so 
that it is possible to keep the gas bill well 
within the budget allowance. 

There are a few general rules 
for keeping the gas bill small 
which every housewife should 
do well to ponder over, for 
they are such minor matters, 
most of them, and yet in a 
month’s time they can increase 
the amount of gas consumed to 
an appreciable extent. 

The giant burner should not 
be used when a smaller one will 
do. Use a burner that is a little 
smaller than the utensil so that 
all the flame is used. The sim- 
mering burner will serve to keep 
foods warm and can even be 
used for some of the cooking. 

Open saucepans require more 
gas for cooking than covered 
ones. The container should 
not be larger than is necessary. 
There are sectional saucepans in 
which two or three things can 
be cooked at the same time 
= over one burner. 

The gas flame should be reduced to the 
point where it will just reach the bottom 
of the utensil in use and should consist 
of little sharp and distinct blue cones, 
shading to purple at the edges. Yellow 
flames are wasteful and should be re- 
ported to the gas company for readjust- 
ment if they can not be controlled. 

The burners should be kept clean and 
free from any surface clogging. When 
the gas burners are clogged with dirt boil 
them in a strong solution of washing soda 
dissolved in water. It is well to have a 
regular day for this and adhere to it with 
care. Rinse thoroughly with clean water. 
The effect of clean burners on the gas bill 
is tremendous. They should turn on and 
off easily and without popping. This is 
another matter that the service man will 
adjust for you if you ask him. 

The gas should be turned off before the 
utensil is removed from the flame. Do not 
leave a burner lighted because it is going 
to be used again, or light two burners with 
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one match when the food to be cooked 
over one is not yet ready for the stove. 

If it is necessary to heat water on top of 
the stove, do not fill the container with 
any more than you need, for it takes more 
gas to heat a gallon than a quart. If large 
amounts are required it is probably 
cheaper to use the gas heater. 

Water can not be heated above the boil- 
ing point. The only effect of vigorous 
boiling is to convert it more rapidly into 
escaping steam. When the water boils, 
reduce the flame to the place that will 
just hold the boiling point. 

Escaping gas should be reported to the 
company at once. Do not look for a leak 
with an open flame. A lighted match is 
sufficient to cause a serious explosion. 


ROPER wiring is the first consideration 

in connection with bringing electricity 
into the home. This should always be done 
by an expert electrician even if it seems 
like a simple matter to the layman, for 
safety is too vital to be disregarded. 

Electric service is usually so uniformly 
good that the consumer does not need 
very much advice in case of failure or 
emergency. 

Occasionally lamps or appliances are 
used on a circuit of too high voltage and 
quickly burn out. If, on the other hand, 
they are used on too low voltage they will 
not develop their proper efficiency. Both 
lamps and appliances are usually marked 
with the required voltage. Be sure that 
this conforms to the volts that your serv- 
ice supplies. 

If one light goes out the chances are 
that the filament has been broken or the 
socket is defective. Tap the lamp lightly 
while the current is on and the union of 
the two ends may be completed and the 
lamp restored to service, for a time at 
least. If it remains “dead’’ however, try 
it in another socket. If it lights, the 
trouble may be a defective socket. Try 
another lamp in the first socket and you 
may determine the seat of the trouble. 
If it is in the socket it is a case for the 
trouble man, while a burned-out lamp is 
easily replaced. 

The list of household appliances that 

can be run by electricity in place of human 
effort is growing every day. It is no 
longer necessary to swing a heavy broom 
over a resisting carpet to remove dirt. 
The vacuum cleaner will do it better and 
more quickly and with less wear and tear 
on the carpet or rug. The sewing ma- 
chine, dish washer, washing machine and 
ironer are all run by electric power to 
lighten labor and shorten the hours of 
household toil. 

When you turn the electric switch or 
press the little button for lights or for the 
power that comes over the wires and 
causes your appliances to function, you 
are receiving a service which is main- 
tained for you unbroken and continuous 
at the cost of tremendous and heroic ef- 
fort. Through wind and storm, winter 
and summer, the severest tests to which 
human endurance can be put, men are toil- 
ing so that the service which binds the 
community together may be unfailing and 
uninterrupted. 

It may be well to remember that this 
service which flows so smoothly from elec- 
tric wires and gas pipes is the result of con- 
stant humaneffort and reward it with the 
response and appreciation that it merits. 


2A New Hotpoint loaster 


Toasts two large slices. Highly nickeled. 
Fibre feet. Equipped with cord switch for 
convenient turning on and off. 





Joast the Hotpoint Way 


Everyone likes toast. With a Hotpoint toaster you can make delicious, 
brown toast right at the table and butter it while it’s hot — ummmm! 
You can’t get enough of it. It’s good for you, too. 


Ask your dealer to show you his line of Hotpoint 
toasters. And take one home. You'll find it will 
give the whole family enough satisfaction in a 
day to make it worth more than it cost—a daily 
satisfaction that will be repeated for many years 
to come, because every Hotpoint appliance has 
quality that endures. 


But be sure to ask for “Hotpoint” to be certain 
of lasting satisfaction and economical years of use. 
lere’s another Hotpoint servant 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. Joutbeproud of. Itbotle, broile 

Pacific Coast Headquarters and Factory: Ontario, Calif. tions at —_, I rong 3 —_ : 

Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland ot the salle, fee bemnes pny 
St. Louis Salt Lake City delightful, tasty suppers—$13.50. 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto 





Hotpoint Triplex Grill 


SERVANTS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HC USEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 














THERE’S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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COURTESY OP THE WHITE HOUSE 


The punch of the party now comes from a pitcher tinkling with ice and flanked by glasses that match in shape and decoration 


Punches and Fruit Cups 


HERE its a very. great difference in 

the general character of drinks 

‘served in summer from those that 

grace the winter entertainment. 
Beverages made from fruit juices blended 
in many delicious combinations and 
served ice cold, to the accompaniment of 
ice tinkling in the glass make the most 
refreshing summer drinks. ‘The most 
popular foundation for many fruit 
punches is lemonade or grape juice or a 
combination of both. Other fruit juices 
may be added that blend well with these 
but there is an art in combining the right 
amounts to get the best results. Any 
beverage is successful that includes the 
juices of some of the tart fruits, such as 
lemons, sour oranges, rhubarb or cider 
made from tart apples. 

Mint adds much in flavor and appear- 
ance for there is nothing cooler in the 
world to look upon unless it is a polar ice- 
berg than a generous spray of mint sprigs 
rising from the icy depths of a well filled 
pitcher or punch bowl. 

A smoother beverage results from using 
a sugar syrup than from the addition of 
the sugar and water separately. Syrup 
will mingle with the entire drink while 
some of the sugar is sure to go to the bot- 
tom and stay there without dissolving. 

Although specified amounts of sugar 
have been included in the recipes given in 
this article it is well to taste the mixture 
and sweeten it with either syrup or sugar 
sufficiently to meet the need. Fruits vary 
in their flavor with the season and the de- 
gree of ripeness, so it is difficult to arrive 
at an exact measurement that will be sat- 
isfactory to all tastes. 

A fruit cup or cocktail often begins a 
luncheon or dinner and is just as fre- 
quently served as a dessert. As a rule 


the tart fruits served with the fruit juices 
are used as an introduction while the 
frozen fruit cups and those served with 
whipped cream form the dessert course. 

Choice strawberries do not require 
washing. Clean them gently with a soft 
brush and leave them unhulled. Small 
fruit and berries allowed to stand over 
night before serving should be kept where 
fresh air may circulate freely about them. 

When luncheon or dinner is ready to be 
served the fruit cup should be in place in 
a sherbet glass set on a small plate with 
a lace paper doily between the two. This 
small plate should be set on a larger serv- 
ice plate which remains in place when the 
smaller plate is removed. 

PUNCHES 
Currant Punch 

3 lemons 
Mineral water 
Halved orange slices 


2 cups currant jelly 
1 pint boiling water 
lf cup sugar 
4 oranges 

Whip the currant jelly thoroughly and 
add the boiling water to dissolve. Add 
the juice from the oranges and lemons 
and the sugar. Cool, and serve diluted 
with mineral water or ice water and gar- 
nish with halved slices of orange. 
Peach Punch 

2 cups sliced peaches 
2 cups water and juice 
14 cup orange juice 14 cup lemon juice 
Mineral Water 

Boil the water and sugar together for 
one minute; set aside to cool. Force the 
peaches through a sieve and combine the 
pulp with the orange and lemon juice. 
Add to the cold syrup and let chill thor- 
oughly. Just before serving, strain and 
dilute to taste with mineral water or ice 
water. 


1 cup sugar 


Serenade Punch 

2 cups canned apri- 1 cup sweet cider 

cots with juice Mineral water 
Juice 2 oranges Sugar syrup 
Juice 1 lemon 

Measure the apricots and fill up the 
cup with juice each time. Pass apricots 
through a potato ricer. Extract the juice 
from the oranges and lemon and combine 
with the sweet cider. Pour over the sifted 
apricots, stir thoroughly and strain. Al- 
low to stand until well chilled and dilute 
with mineral or ice water. Chopped 
candied cherries or thin banana slices 
may be used to garnish this drink, if de- 
sired. If not sweet enough sugar syrup 
may be added as needed. 


Grapefruit Punch 

Juice 1 lemon 

14 cup Maraschino 
pp 

Mineral water 


2 cups water 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup grapefruit juice 
14 cup grapefruit 
pulp 
Combine the water and sugar, boil one 
minute, and cool. Meanwhile extract the 
grapefruit juice and to this add the grape- 
fruit pulp and the lemon juice. Allow to 
chill thoroughly and then add the Maras- 
chino cherries cut in halves. Dilute with 
mineral ice water and serve very cold. 


Lemon Punch 
Juice of 6 lemons 14 cup mashed straw- 


Juice of 3 oranges berries 
34 cup syrup ¥4 cup crushed pine- 
1 quart water apple 


Make a syrup by cooking equal parts of 
sugar and water together for ten minutes. 
This syrup may be sealed in jars and used 
as required. 

Mix fruit juice, syrup, water and 
crushed fruit. Garnish with very thin 
slices of orange. 
































Fruit Punch. 
114 cups water Juice of 6 oranges 
114 cups sugar 1 pint tea 


1 quart grape juice 1 pint crushed pine- 
2 quarts chilled water apple 
Juice of 6 lemons 

Boil water and sugar ten minutes. 
Cool and add other ingredients and let 
stand one hour. Add chilled water and 
serve with chipped ice. This will serve 
twenty-five people. 

Grape Punch 


1 pint grape juice 1 cup sugar 

Juice 2 lemons 1 cup halved and 
Juice 2 oranges seeded Tokay 

1 cup cut oranges grapes 


2 quarts water 
Boil the sugar and water together for 
ten minutes. Cool, add the fruit juices 
and fruit and either serve with cracked 
ice, or iced in a punch bowl. This amount 
serves twelve guests. 
Grape Juice Punch 


1 cup sugar 1 cup crushed pine- 
2 cups water apple 

2 ‘cups grape juice 4 sprigs mint 

Juice 2 lemons Mineral or ice water 


16 cup orange juice 

Make a syrup of the sugar and water, 
letting it boil one minute. Allow to cool, 
then add the fruit juices, crushed pine- 
apple, and sprigs of mint bruised to emit 
the flavor. Serve cold, diluted with either 
mineral or ice water. 


FRUIT CUPS 
Fig Fruit Cup 
2 cups cooked figs, ¥ tablespoon lemon 
cut into bits juice 
1 cup peaches, cut 14 cup quartered 
into bits marshmallows 


Mix thoroughly and let stand in a cold 
place two hours. Serve with or without 
whipped cream. Use as a dessert only. 

Grapefruit Cup 
2 large grapefruit Granulated sugar 
4 tables ooons can- 4 canned pear halves 
died ginger 

Prepare the grapefruit and cut the pulp 
in small pieces. Sweeten and add the 
other ingredients and let stand in a cold 
place to chill. Serve in glass cups, and 
sprinkle with a little extra ginger for a 
garnish. 

Orange Mint Cocktail 
6 oranges cut into 1 tablespoon lemon 
sections, removing juice 

all membrane 6 sprigs mint 
3 tablespoons fresh Powdered sugar 

mint, minced 

Mix together the orange sections, 
minced mint and lemon juice with sugar 
to sweeten. Let stand at least two hours 
in a cold place, then divide into six cock- 
tail glasses, or small sherbet glasses, and 
garnish each serving with a sprig of mint. 


Piquante Fruit Cocktail 


14 cup powdered V4 cup orange juice 
sugar 3 tablespoons chop- 

14 cup grapefruit ped crystallized 
juice ginger 

1 cup canned cher- 1 cup canned pear 
ries cubes 


Mix together the sugar, orange juice, 
and grapefruit juice and chill. Remove 
pits from the canned cherries, using either 
the white or red variety, and cut canned 
pears into cubes before measuring. Place 
the fruit in cocktail glasses, fill with the 
liquid, and sprinkle each service with one- 
half tablespoon of chopped, crystallized 
ginger. 
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Keeping up the West’s: 
Reputation for Health 


UTRITION experts agree that there is no 

better way to satisfy the daily need of every 
member of the family for wholesome, health- 
building milk than to use full-cream whole milk 
generously in cooking. 


But, they find, even here in the prosperous West, that in 
too many households the cooked foods have to put up with 
milk robbed of its cream for the morning coffee, or even with 
no milk at all. This, they say, ‘‘starves” the food and should 
be avoided. 


If the fluctuation, from day to day, of your cooking needs 
makes it hard for you to keep in the refrigerator a supply of 
bottled milk ample to meet all demands, you have right at 
hand the solution which thousands have found to their 
great benefit. Use Carnation Milk—pure, rich, nourishing, 
which you can keep on hand, in any quantity, without 
spoilage. 

Home economics authorities endorse Carnation. In innumerable 
homes it is keeping up the West’s reputation for health. Some of the 
best cooks in the land prefer Carnation to milk in any other form. It 
is excellent in coffee, too, instead of cream. Let your grocer include 
Carnation in today’s order. Ask for half a dozen cans. 


On request we will send you Mary Blake’s Cook 
Book containing more than 100 practical recipes. 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
216 Market St., San Francisco 737 Terminal St. Los Angeles 
1060 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 474 Glisan St., Portland 
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You can dilute the double- 
rich contents Fof this can 
until the quart bottle over- 
flows with pure rich milk. 





Carnati 


“From Contented Cows’’ 





























Famous French way of Removing Hair 


Beauty 
X-ercises 





Out in California where skies are 
blue and bathing girls are beautiful 
you will find many satisfied users 
of X-Bazin, the famous French way 
of removing hair. One-piece bath- 
ing suits, sheer waists and flesh 
colored hosiery make the use of 
this dainty aid to beauty an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Every girl who uses X-Bazin can 
befreefrom unwanted haironlimbs, 
under arms, arms andbelowthebob. 
And what a difference it makes! No 
wonder people admire the summer 
girl who uses X-Bazin! 

Shaving coarsens hair, pulling 
hair makes it grow faster and some 
preparations are dangerous. 
X-Bazin is the safe and dainty way 
toremove hair and does notcoarsen, 
darken or increase later growth. 
X-Bazinis pleasantly perfumed and 
agreeably gentle 1n its action. 
Made in either powder or cream 
form. 

X-Bazin is sold every where by good Drug 
Stores and Toilette Goods Counters. It is 
guaranteed by the manufacturers. 

HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
153 Waverly Place New York City 


Send 1OF for Sample 


LOLOL LIPO 





HALL & RUCKEL 
153 Waverly PI. NYC. 


| at 
Enclosed find 10¢ for sample tod ii 
of X-BAZIN and booklet - 

; NAME. a 


ADDRESS 
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A Handful of Beauty 


HERE is no good excuse for neg- 

lecting the care of the arms and 

hands, for if the face is beautiful 

the rest of the body should achieve 
an equal loveliness to avoid unpleasant 
comparison. If the actual perfection of 
features and coloring is lacking in the 
face, expressive hands exquisitely cared 
for will hold beauty fast in pink palms and 
slender fingers. 

With one vivid gesture, hands that 
speak can swiftly tell a story that words 
could only clumsily convey. When Elea- 
nora Duse played the blind woman in 
“The Dead City” she did not grope 
her way about the stage to indicate 
her blindness. It was a familiar 
room in her own home to which 


she had been long accustomed. 
/ 
But when flowers 


were brought her, 
the one white falter- 
ing hand _ stretched 
out to feel their 
beauty was  poig- 
nant in its pathos. 
Hands have a lan- 
guage of their own. 
They tighten and 
grow tense under 
an emotional strain, 
stretch out in ap- 
peal, twist in agony 
or lie empty and 
helpless, while the 
face is under perfect 
control. There are 
large,capable hands, 























ments of the hands. Hot water is an 
enemy which they frequently encounter. 
Use lukewarm water instead, wash thor- 
oughly using a pure vegetable-oil soap, 
and dry carefully. If you are away from 
home during the day supply yourself with 
a pure soap at your office, studio or place 
of business so that the good effect of your 
treatment at night may not be undone 
during the day. 

Once in the twenty-four hours the hands 
should be gently scrubbed with a soft 
nail brush. If the water is very hard it 
should be softened by boiling and the 
addition of a few drops of 
benzoin. Almond meal 
may also be added or small 
cheese cloth bags contain- 
ing a combination of oat- 
meal and pure soap finely 
shaved. The soap should 
be rinsed off in clear, cool 
water and if the skin is red 
or grimy or at all discolored 
the juice of a faithful lemon 
should be squeezed into 
the last rinsing water. 
This has fine cleansing pro- 
perties and will act as a 
bleach, removing the lesser 
stains and_ discolorations 
that the contacts of the 
day impose. 

Hands that are chapped, 
reddened or wrinkled are 
crying out for oil. 
A thorough soaking 
in hot oil once a 
week will improve 
the quality of the 
skin. It should be 
carefully worked in- 
to the cuticle round 
the nailsto keep this 








and small idle ones, 








the strong hand and 
the sensitive hand, AS a 

each interesting of 

its kind, but no mat- 

ter what the type may be the skin should 
be soft and white and the nails show 
exquisite dainty care. 

Hands make many contacts and are put 
to strenuous uses in sports, in work and in 
play. They are rarely in complete repose 
for any length of time, and after years 
have passed they show wear and tear un- 
less they are given daily care of some sort 
to keep the skin fine and the nails strong, 
smooth and well shaped. 


HE hand of today should show some 
evidence of use. Character and good 
grooming combine to give charm to active 
hands that is greater than the passive 
beauty of idle fingers. Care and training 
will improve the color, texture and move- 


There is no excuse for GF 
neglecting the hands 


soft and flexible and 
prevent the wretch- 
ed hangnails that 
are the source of 
so much pain and annoyance. Brittle 
and broken finger nails can also be 
improved by this oil bath. If the hands 
show long neglect a light coat of cold 
cream that is also bleaching in_ its 
effect should be applied every night, for a 
time at least, until there is a noticeable 
improvement in response to the treat- 
ment. Loose gloves worn at night will 
hasten the return to a soft, white condi- 
tion, but they should fit very loosely. 
There are also several lotions which are 
prepared for the hands that will absorb 
quickly and restore the naturaloils. They 
can be applied during the day, after the 
hands are washed for they are not greasy 
or sticky and their delicious fragrance is 
the only trace of their presence that they 
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Jeave on the gloves. If the hands are of- 
ten in water an application of one of these 
lotions should follow each drying of the 
hands, for the nightly oil application is 
not enough when the hands get hard use 
during the day. 

The nails too have a beauty of texture 
as well as of shape, and should have the 
care and treatment that will make them 
strong, firm and flexible enough not to be 
brittle and break without just cause. The 
cuticle should be soft and smooth with no 
rough edges to catch and tear. The nails 
should be free from white spots and from 
ridges. These conditions are all more or 
less a matter of good treatment extending 
over a period of time of which correct and 
regular manicuring is only a small part. 

Many reasons have been given for 
ridges and white spots on the nails. Too 
much uric acid, a nervous condition, and 
bruises are the causes commonly assigned. 
Anaemia or malnutrition of any kind will 
also affect the nails in time. Increase your 
drinking water, get as much rest as possi- 
ble and see to it that the diet is a nourish- 
ing one, for the nails are often an indica- 
tion of the state of health. 

The outfit for home manicuring should 
include a nail brush, a flexible file, emery 
boards, small sharp nail scissors that meet 
at the point of the two blades, an orange 
stick and a pair of small pincers with a 
point that is not too sharp.. The supplies 
necessary are absorbent cotton, a chem- 
ical preparation for removing stains, a 
good soap, a box of powdered pumice, 
some cuticle cream, a cream for whiten- 
ing, and a paste and powder for polishing 
or one of the liquid polishers. In case one 
of these is used there is also an accom- 
panying liquid which will remove all 
traces of the !ast coat before the fresh one 
is applied. 


IRST of all file the nails into shape and 

smooth with the emery board. Follow 
the shape of the finger somewhat. Pointed 
fingers may wear more pointed nails than 
round ones but a sharp point is too feline 
to be wholly attractive. Press the ends of 
the fingers into an oval each day if they 
seem too blunt, and keep this oval 1 
mind when shaping the nails. After filing 
and shaping, soak the fingers in warm, 
soapy water for a full five minutes and 
upon removing, dry and rub the surface 
of the nails with the towel to remove all 
dead particles and push the cuticle back 
with the towel from the edge of the nail. 
A nail should be half as long as the 
knuckle it occupies and the lovely half 
moon at its base should be in evidence al- 
ways. Every nail has a half moon. If it 
can not be seen it is buried treasure which 
can be unearthed with a little trouble. 
Whenever the hands are washed, push the 
cuticle back with a towel, and once each 
day run the flat edge of the orange stick 
between the cuticle and the nail to make 
sure that there is freedom for the nail to 
develop its full beauty. Rub a little cold 
cream over the surface of the nails of one 
hand while you are working on the other 
so that the cuticle will remain soft and 
pliable. After shaping the nails and soft- 
ening them the first attention should be 
given to any condition that may cause a 
hangnail. These painful and annoying 


little pests come from neglect and nerves. 


The scissors are no cure for hangnails. 


The loose skin should not be cut but 




















“Both girls left their rouge at home, but one had used Jarnac and didn’t worry! 


” 


A Natural Color at last, for both Cheeks and Lips 


MOIST Rouge! 


“I wish I could find the rivht rouge!"” How many 
times have you said it? Here it is! Not another 
dry color that goes on in dabs—but a marvelously 
smooth, soft, motstcolor that you blend with perfectly 
wonderful result. Mad: im, do not disregard this real 
discovery—for moist makeup is not only here tostay, 
but must surely doom the cruder kinds! 





A True Makeup at Last | 





Artists have always worked in oi/s for beauty and 
realism. Crayon is too coarse. Small wonder, then, 
that a true blood-red in solidified oils brought a new 
beauty-power to makeup! Jarnac is a new form of 
color—a brilliant color imposstble in dry form. It is 
wonderfully natural when spread; by comparison, the 
hard red spots from rouge-puff are ridiculously unreal. 
The same difference is seen in lips as well—for this one 
blood-red blend is the same perfect red for lipsp—your 
fingertip tinged with Jarnac is an end tolip-stick too. 





Neither perspiration nor powder affects it. No dab, 
dab, all the day—with Jarnac! 

The soothing, healing, essential oils in Jarnac pass 
every pure food test—you could eat it down! Such a 
compound is of very real benefit to skin and 
pores, and America’s leading dermatological fi 
doctor has said so. 

Only one color—a blood-red match for both \ 
cheeks and lips—and for the same reason the j/ | 
one color is a perfect match for all types of skin. / | \ 
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The French formula Jarnac has, in fact, overcome 
every one of the mistakes of makeup which have made 
such a burlesque of beauty in this country. 





| Some Amazing Properties 





Observe these five extraordinary properties, any one 
of which would be reward enough for trying Jarnac: 

This form of color has what artists call ‘‘spread”” 
and leaves not the suggestion of a line where its per- 
fect film of color begins or ends. 

Moisture has no effect whatever on this color which 
is itself moist! Not even tears can streak the cheeks, 
nor does wetting the lips dissolve it. It lasts! Use 
Jarnac in the morning and leave it home tf you like. 






SEOURTOITS = 


OANA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


A Tint for Every Type. DEMAND it 
at your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for 
samples of JAVA* with either Ashes 
of Roses* Rouge, dark and rich, or 
Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. 













.  .BOURJOIS&CO.,Inc. a, 7- 
Paris ¥-37 West 34thst. | New York 
* REGISTERED U.S PATENT OFFICE 









Most drugstores display this card 
of Jarnac. If your druggist hasn’t 
it, mail this coupon with 50c 
(stamps, if you like) for full box, 
prepaid. 


JARNAC et CIE (14) 
540 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Corsten inquiries may be addressed 
to 153 Rue Marcadet, Paris) 


PRONG cicasiccasens ; 
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IRELAND 


FOR LINENS! 


And Murphy & Orr, Ltd., for Ireland’s Best 
Linens, direct from Belfast, at exactly half 
the prices charged in stores. 


No. T7. Real Hand No. LI. Hand Ma- 
Cluny Lace (Hand deira Embroidered 
Embroidered) Linen Linen Luncheon Sets. 
Tea Cloths. 36x36 $14.30 per set. Half 
ins. $6.40 each. 45x set $8.37. (Contains 12 


45 ins. $10.46 each. 7-in. pieces, 12 pieces 
Ladies’ Iniaiad Hand: “SS8<' Sees Sentee 
kerchiefs, Pure Linen Fine Embroidered 


24c and 35c each. Ini- Linen Handkerchiefs, 








tial Handkerchiefs, 
Pure Linen 60c, 70c 
each. Any single ini- 
tial to order. 


6 in attractive box. 
$1.50, $1.60, $1.75, 
$1.97, $2.32, $2.80 
per box of 6 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Carriage paid on orders $70.00 and 
over. Illustrated Catalogue free on 


request. 


MURPHY & ORR, Ltd., 


Donegall S:reet, 


Belfast, N. Ireland 

















cAt Last! 


Here's a Vanitie 
Sor Loose Powder 


“CV Gnitie 


fr Loose Powder 


rouge cake. Has an a 
ror and two puffs. 

most wonde' 
ever saw. 





Found ! 


A real friend to beauty. You will 
fall in love with Norida, for now 
you can always use your favorite 
loose powder — and carry it with 
perfect safety. It cannot spill. 


Norida is not a compact or a sifter, 
but it’s a patented non-spilling Vani- 
tie for your favorite loose powder. 


And here is our latest creation— 
the Norida double Vanitie — for 
your favorite loose powder and 

f weer mir- 
It’s really the 
ul double vanitie you 
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See! f Hold the Norida 

Vanitie upside 
down. The loose powder 
cannot spill. Isn’t that 
great? 


Really, as an aid to your 
beauty, Norida is worth its 
weight in gold. Does away 
with cake powder. You can 
refill it yourself with any loose 
powder you prefer. 


Norida Single Vanitie $1.50, 
Gilt or Silver, filled with 
Norida Fleur Sauvage ( Wild- 
flower) Poudre. 


Norida Double Vanitie $2.00, 
Gilt or Silver, filled with 
Norida Fleur Sauvage (Wild- 
flower) Poudreand rouge cake. 


cAt All Stores 


or we will mail direct (in 
your favorite shade of powder 
and rouge) if your dealer can- 
not supply you. 


























DRY OR SUNBURNT SKIN 


quickly relieved, gently 
healed by freely applying 
cooling, antiseptic 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 


MeatholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 





Easily and quickly fade away 

Dr.C.H. Berry's Freckle Ointment—a dainty, 
fragrant, snow-white cream—benefits and re- 
freshes your complexion. Try it today. At 
all drug or depart ment stores, or by mail, ord ei 

paid. Price 65c and $1.25. Beauty booklet 

Dr. C. H. BERRY COMPANY 
2975 M ichigan Avenue, Chicago 











Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


Cuticura 


oR 
, Soap and Ointment 


on Work Wonders 
Try rR New Shaving Stick. 


Carbona Leaves No Odor 

The odor of Carbona disappears while it is 
being used. There is no after-odor, and you can 
therefore wear the cleaned article immediately. 
For Safety's Sake-demand 


4 CAR 


UNBURNABLE 


| | Cleaning Fluid| = 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 6c & “1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


DR. STEDMAN’ S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
‘‘Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman’s 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations."" Observe the 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 
TRADE MARE: is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
genuine. Your druggist 
has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H, STEDMAN 
Roxten, London, Eng. 
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gently detached with the pincers. Then 
wind the pointed end of the orange stick 
with a bit of absorbent cotton, dip in 
water, then in powdered pumice and re- 
move the stains under the nails. A little 
peroxide in the water is helpful to this 
process. After both hands have been 
treated, put a little bleaching cream under 
each nail. Then dip the finger tips in the 
warm, soapy water again for a few mo- 
ments, dry gently and remove the cream. 
They are now ready for polishing. Rub 
a little pumice stone over each one to give 
a smooth surface. If you use liquid 
polish and any of the last coat remains 
this is the time to remove it with the 
liquid supplied for that purpose. The 
liquid polish should be applied carefully, 
quickly and evenly. It will give a high 
color and a vivid polish to the nails and a 
finish that lasts several days, for it is 
waterproof and fairly permanent, and it 


| also protects the surface from injurious 
| contacts. 


Personal beauty makes certain demands 
upon the time, but the effort is repaid a 


| thousand fold in poise, self-confidence, 


pride and happiness. A short time spent 
regularly each day in making and keeping 
the body beautiful yields a big return on 
the original investment. 





The Girl in 
the Grandstand 


(Continued from page 19) 


struggling like so many tortured Laocoons 
in the coils of serpents. And until somekeen- 
toothed climax like a blade snips away the 
bonds, the most desperate strugglings of 
the luckless band prove abortive; in them 
is only the pathos of wasted effort. Some- 
thing to lash, to whip them into deadly, 
furious onslaughts was what the Catter- 
tons needed just now. 

That fateful day dawned in golden sun- 
shime that was a lucky portent for one of 
the two teams upon which the eyes of the 
country were riveted. 

- Eddie Jaffray looked haggard at break- 
fast, for he had slept little. Hurrying from 
the table he went into the lobby, already 
crowded, and edged toward a window. 
Lighting a cigar he stared moodily out at 
roaring traffic under a cloudless sky. He 
was roused by a touch upon the shoulder 
and turned to confront Bill Salzer. 

“Everybody’s doing it” remarked his 
crack pitcher. ‘Doing what? Kidding 
us. The hotel clerk just put over a peach 
on me. Says he, ‘Bill, old scout, I’ve just 
got up a pitching scheme there’s a million 
in. I could sell it to the Monuments and 
live on the interest, but you’re a friend of 
mine, I want to see you win today, and 
I’m going to slip it to you, old kid.’ I bit, 
oh yes. ‘W hat i is it?’ I asks him. “Well, 
it’s this way, he tells me. ‘I call it the 
mysterious guy ball. You’re a southpaw. 
You hold the ball as usual in your left 
hand and wind up. Of course the batter 
is watching that hand. You get all the 
steam into your heave and shoot out that 
left hand, but you don’t let the ball go. 
Instead, at the same instant you whip out 
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your good old right wing in which you’ ve 
been concealing a second ball, and that’s 
the one you let go. Simple, aint it? You 
can strike out every man up with that.’ ”’ 

Jaffray turned upon Salzer two cold and 
murderous eyes. ‘“‘What did you do to 
him?” he asked, very softly. 

*T killed him” responded Salzer. “Oh, 
say, the missus will be there this aft. Her 
kid understudy goes on at the Orpheum 
for her. I think the poor goil did it to 
sidestep the medicines. And Imogen has 
got something up her sleeve.” 

“What?” 

“T dunno” replied Bill, uneasily. “It’s 
some things she said. Once she told me, 
‘Bill,’ says she, ‘if you lose that game, 
pray, kid, pray like you used to when you 
was little and innocent.’ And a little later 
she hands me this: “You and that parcel of 
boobs with you are due either for a show- 
down or a show-up.’ Now, what’s she 
after?” 

Jaffray looked into the worried visage 
of his ten-thousand-dollar beauty while a 
slow grin of understanding overspread his 
face. He laid a fatherly hand on the 
pitcher’s brawny shoulder. ‘Say, Willie 
boy,” he advised, “‘you pitch today like 
you never pitched before. That’s all.” 


ONG before the game was called that 

afternoon the grandstand and bleachers al 1 S 
were jammed with rooters, while the over- 
flow encroached so far upon the playing 


field that it was necessary to establish the : 
usual ground rules for batted balls in such Yours are different from 
cases. Outside the gates a crowd of late your grandmother’s. Her 
comers that could not be accommodated 
struggled and clamored unavailingly. hands were often black 
A mighty roar sounded as the Monu- with soot from oil lamps, 
reddened by scrubbing 
and rough from toil. 


ment team, headed by their captain, 
Ane te wae More and more of this 


“Red” Ericsson, came out from their 
partners of woman- 


clubhouse upon the field. A little later 
hood, during thelong drudgery is being lifted 


there was another cheer, feebler in volume 
and successful battle 








because raised in Monument precincts, as 
the Catterton team appeared and walked 
toward the visitors’ bench. Silent and 
grim, there was in the group a subtle air of 
import, a something that betokened de- 
termination to battle to the last. Jaf- 
fray, seated upon the bench, felt this 
somber something, and his spirits dropped 
even lower as he champed his gum. 


for emancipation, from human hands and 


have been the scien- ‘ 

tists and engineers of 

che General’ Masendis shoulders by the little 
Company. Their un- electric motors that run 


tiring experiments 


Silence had followed the feeble cheer. | bring forth devices by household machines. 
Then a voice from the thronged stands | which electricity does P 
cleft it like a knife, a shrill feminine voice | so much work. They never tire. 


whose message was as vitriol poured | 
upon raw wounds. | 


“Hey, where’s the hearse?” 
Jaffray started; there was something | ENER A ] E ] E( RIC 
familiar in those thin high-pitched tones. | 


| 
But even as the roar of laughter which fol- | 
lowed the sally swelled in volume, his keen | 
eyes fell to studying his men and he felt an 
expanding inward glow of satisfaction. eer eee j ——— : 
For the gibe had struck home. That was seer eee 
what was needed, something stinging, 


something to make them fight! Jaffray Rock-A-Bye Roadster ¢ 6 » 
had not been able to do it himself, but he yp D E. N 4 S 
was only their manager. Fans! That was Makes Baby Happy : ~ Z 























the influence needed, the speech of fans THIS ROADSTER is the 
‘4 only one in which it is not 
that was like a two-edged sword, tongues necessary to tie or strap the TOOTHACHE GUM 
° ° : baby. Baby is perfectly com- 
that dripped vinegar and gall, the voice of fortable while in the seat and 
| ishtv : derisiv bli can’t get out. The seat is 
the mig ty, sneering, erisive public to made of washable gray mater- STOPS TOOTHACHE 
rouse discouraged champions from leth- Se a 
argy. Jaffray had shorn Samsons on his ameled and have rubber tires. Wo.l0 | ; = Pe: 

’ Your baby will be happy in Price *6% Relieves pain instantly. Cleanses and pro- 
hands; he needed some murderous, caper- this Rock-A-Bye Roadster. tects cavity. Retards decay. Destroys odor. 
ing cave-dwellers and stone-age outlaws. ae nak cake bon et ee ae Does not spill or dry up like liquids, | Alt 

> ae im a fai rar = ‘i ruggists or by mail, 25c. Made for rty- 
It seemed that he was in a fair way to PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO., five years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
get them. Up rose that shrill tantalizing 2708 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Everybody, three cheers for nine live 
ones, the Monuments!”’ 

In the deafening din which followed the 
call Jaffray rose from the bench and 
walked out upon the field to face the 
stand and verify his growing suspicion. 

He stepped to the side of big Bill Sal- 
zer, who stood eying the stand with a face 
of utter dismay. ‘‘My God!” Bill cried, 
“it's my wife! She’s in that front box in 
Section J, see her? Millie Constance, 
who’s gone into the movies lately, is with 
her. Holy Saint Vitus!’ 








A SMILE struggled at the corners of Jaf- 
fray’s mouth as he stood with Bill, seek- 
ing the spot where the envenomed Madam 
Bill held forth in psychologic domination 
of anodd situation. Even at that distance 
Jaffray could detect a malicious smile, and 
he grinned sympathetically and slipped 
from Bill’s side back to the bench to gloat 
| over the growing resentment among his 
men. Some of them were looking daggers 
at Bill, as they gathered that it was his 
bride who was “‘stinging’”’ Catterton. 

A little later there was dead silence as 
the Monument fielders took their stations. 
The lanky McCue, the most feared right- 
hander in the league, went into the box 
while catcher Bowman adjusted his mask 
and donned his glove. The umpires took 
their places; little Dubois, Catterton’s 
center fielder, stepped to the plate. 

“Play ball!” 








Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 
Avenue. Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 
were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 





ere Cee) 


added to the family. 

Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 
John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the 
satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 
gencies and old age. He and his youny wife, for the first 
time, learned the difficult art of economy, and finally they 
came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 


| THE crowd drew a great concerted 


breath of relief. Dubois swung at the 


| second ball, hit it—and was thrown out at 


first. Ellison was retired ona foul. Then 
up came the giant Bill McQuirk. He had 
been suspended a month before by the 
league president for assaulting an umpire. 

There was a tense stillness as McQuirk 
took his place. It was a Monument 
crowd, and this surly mastodon was 
feared. The outfielders, without waiting 





to be signaled, moved far out, McCue 
surveyed McQuirk thoughtfully, then 
watched his catcher signaling. With all 
these tributes to the might of his batting 
prodigy, Jaffray was distinctly anxious. 

In that all-important moment there up- 
rose again that shrill, maddening voice, 
this time addressed to the batter. 

“Hello, ump killer! When did they let 
you out?” 

Bill’s homely face was turned for an in- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | Stant toward the stand, its expression was 
fairly murderous. Jaffray’s heart leaped 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


| exultantly as McQuirk’s iron hands shook 
BELL SYSTEM 


his bat as a terrier would shake a rat. 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. ‘This company is owned by more people than any 
other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 
their savings. A\s its business has grown, the number of its 
shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 
telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 






McCue wound up, the ball shot straight 

and high for the plate. McQuirk stepped 
— | forward and landed fair. The ball sailed 
clean over the west fence while Bill trotted 
round the bases. 

Even an alien crowd could not withhold 
admiration so splendidly earned. In the 
midst of the resultant confusion Jaffray 
stared curiously at a gorgeous figure in the 
box that had now become the center of 
interest for the press-stand as well as for 
the assembled public. 

‘Well, kid!’ mused the manager “you 
are certainly a three-ply dandy! But wait 
till you get after Bill!” 

The next two innings yielded no further 
scoring, but in the fourth, through two 
hits, the Monuments scored a run and the 
score was tied. 
| It was a contest that lived long in the 
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Get rid of them this safe, sure, 
easy way. Stops the pain at once. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 
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BRIGHTEN UP the CLUB ROOM 
Easy to display the newest pictures 
or prints, framed or unframed, with 
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memories of those who saw it. With the 
beginning of the fifth inning it became a 
free-hitting wrangle in which the teams 
alternated for the lead. Always the pace 
grew swifter, they played like fiends and 
with the cool calculation of masters. The 
Monuments had the support of the vast 
crowd, the Cattertons the unsparing whip 
of that hated voice yonder. 

At the beginning of the ninth the score 
stood three-all when Catterton came to 
bat. “Bad Bill’ McQuirk - singled, 
Rhoades advanced him with a sacrifice 
hit, Johnson fanned and the final hope, 
big Salzer, came to bat. 

Now Salzer was a batsman of parts, and 
the attenuated McCue pitched to him 
with extreme care. Salzer was desperate 
and determined and chopped away at the 
ball with the result that catcher Bowman 
was scurrying like a rabbit for the next 
few moments in quest of foul balls that 
were always just out of reach. Mean- 
while McQuirk, who had been placed fur- 
ther down in the batting order after the 
third inning, waited impatiently upon the 
third bag for Bill to bring him home. 


I! was after the fourth foul fly that Sal- 
zer received his wife’s respects. 

He was informed that Rip Van Winkle 
was an after-dinner napper compared with 
him. His bat was hewed from a slippery 
elm tree, he had best anoint it with muci- 
lage. He had best go back to pitching— 
hay. Was he trying for an altitude rec- 
ord? Was this a club-swinging exhibition? 
Why didn’t he hit the ball? 

“Holy Isaac!’ remarked Jaffray to 
Rhoades at his side, ‘‘there’s a swell line 
of honeymoon chatter! ‘Meet me by moon- 
light alone,’ and have your life insured.” 

Just then Bill hit the ball and raced 
vehemently to second while McQuirk 
scampered home. ‘The next man up went 
out on an easy fly, but Catterton was now 
a run ahead. 

Salzer was still angry when he went into 
the box. With saturnine enjoyment he 
fanned the first man, likewise the second. 
The third man he caused twice to swing 
ineffectively—then he hit him with the 
ball. Rubbing his shoulder, the player 
took his base. Then Bill, as many a good 
pitcher aforetime, rose headlong into the 
air. He walked the next man. The player 
following sent a grounder to Rhoades and 
beat out the throw to first. The bases 
were full. 

With the roar of maddened thousands 
like a cataract in his ears Salzer looked 
mechanically toward Jaffray, anticipat- 
ing a signal of retirement in favor of an- 
other twirler. The manager sat grim and 
immobile as an Indian. And the next 
batter was the brawny Bob McEligott. 

Then it came again, that voice, freighted 
with irony, followed by a Gargantuan 
burst of laughter from the crowd. 

“You're asleep! Time to get up! Tighten 
up, you rummy, tighten up!” 

A tabloid drama was enacted in the 
next few moments. McEligott declared 
afterward that Salzer wasn’t pitching a 
ball, he had substituted a marble. Twice 
the batsman swung as the spheroid 
thudded into McNabb’s glove. 

The third came like a bullet, swishing 
sharply downward on the break just over 
the plate. The bat met it fairly, then was 
flung away as McEligott streaked for first 
while the three occupants of the bags shot 
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i If you found a vein 
Real Radium Ore!! would you recognize 
it? Send $1.00 and receive postpaid, a Sample of | 
Crude Radium Ore, accompanied by descriptive 


circular. Write plainly. GEOSEARCH CO., | 
Box S. 372, Seattle, Wash. '| Ask Your 








Caps with Flaps 
that do not tear 


Your dairy wants to give you the 
best service possible. If you are 
tired of the old-style bottle cap that 
tears easily and is hard to lift, ask 
your dairy for Certified Caps. They 
have tough red fiber flaps that do 
not tear. The red flap is easy to see, 
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Have a Vacation | | 2 the top of the bottle. 


Certified Caps cost little. Your 
dairy will be repaid many times in 
more and better satisfied customers. 
Clip out this advertisement and put 
it in an empty milk bottle tonight. 
Let your dairymen know about 


Vacation days subject the EYES 
to added strain. Protect them 
this summer with Murine. It 
soothes and refreshes EYES irri- 
tated by travel — offsets the ill 


effects of exposure to sun, wind : 
and dust. Contains no belladonna | Certified Caps. 
or other harmful ingredients. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Write-Murine Company, Dept. 32, Because they do not tear, Certified 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. Caps can be replaced on your milk 
bottles to keep out odors and dirt 
when the bottle is in the refrigerator. 
We will gladly send you free samples for 
your own use. We’ll be glad to know 
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7 Have you 


1 been dancing— 
t in Cinderella’ glass slippers 2 


— or do your feet just feel that way? 


YOU almost hate the women who dance 
gaily on to “home-sweet-home”’.. Yet you 
can stay with the gayest, with light, for- 
getful feet, if you will bless them with 
Absorbine, jr. 

You walk, climb, dance; you play golf 
and tennis freely, when Absorbine, Jt. 
smoothes the path for your feet and is a 
tonic to your limbs. 

Absorbine, Jr. is a capable liniment and 
powerful antiseptic. It is stainless and 
7 agreeable. It soothes, heals, cleanses. 

At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Send for free trial bottle. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 
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Keep your motor young 
with sustained quality 
gasoline 
and motor oil 


Deal with the dealer who serves you well--- 
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away as with a starter’s pistol. A leonine 
roar burst from the crowd, to be at once 
queerly strangled in dismay. For Salzer, 
leaping high in air, caught the scream- 
ing ball and whipped it back to McNabb, 
who touched out the runner sliding in 
from third. It was a bonehead play 
throughout. But the game was over. 
Much could be told of news editions 
containing scareheads and zinc etchings of 
one Imogen Vernon—Madam Bill, whom 
the reporters held to be the real winner of 
the Cattertons’ pennant, but this is really 
another story. Let it suffice to touch upon 
one closing scene, of a remarkably pretty 
young woman in a heluva coat, likewise 
hat, darting after the last of the Catter- 
tons as they disappeared into their quar- 
ters. She slipped inside the door, then 
closed it and stood with her back against 


| it, defiant yet strangely moved. 


She faced a row of scowling faces, faces 
that softened curiously ere she had done 
and broke into wide grins as they lustily 


| cheered her. 








“Boys, boys!’ she called, with a half- 
sob in her voice, ‘maybe you think it’s a 
press-agent stunt—silly apes! But think 
—think—and you'll know I busted .a 
corner in boneheads—comes to the best 
of bunches—but I busted it! And I 
sounded like a Bowery dame full of gin— 
and I abused poor old Bill and all of you 
—butcan’t you see I hadto? And aint you 
grand—and aint you champions? Why, 


you silly, ugly apes, I—I love you all!” 





Oh Yes,— But! 


(Continued from page 37) 


One good rainstorm—nothing fits! 
Get an oil can, any old kind, 
John D., Shell, or Union Oil, 
Bake the bread and bathe the baby, 
Put the washing on to boil. 
Feed the goat and wash your dishes, 
Have a bath, then husband shaves; 
Just one little oil can does it— 
Look at all the space it saves. 
(That ought to get me a job in a service 
station?) 

Probably the happiest moments of the 
whole trip for me were the morning we 
pulled out from the camp where the 
cougar visited us in the night, and the 
time Sera ate the sour-dough, licked it all 
up clean. Unhappiest? Looming so 
large in my mind that it eradicates all 
minor unpleasantness is the morning we 
crossed Queen Charlotte Sound. How- 
ever, we'll let that pass as it did, and the 
ah—passing lingers vividly when I fain 
would remember the beauties of that 
morn. It’s no use, stronger wills (and 
stomachs) than mine have tried to see the 
scenery times like that—daybreak, vast 
stretches of water, the light still blinking 
at Pine Island, gulls flying low, the long 
gray rolling swell, sun coming up—sun 
coming up—coming up—up— 

fter we got across that place we came 
upon a lighthouse and therein dwelt a 
woman in a clean gingham dress! Think 
of it, and I had been thinking there never 
would be any more clean dresses in the 
world. Hours at a time as we chugged 
along with feet stretched out, faces 
turned up to the sky, dreaming as one 
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does dream out under the sun and clouds, 
I’d think about clean dresses. Sometimes 
of silk hosiery. The first indication the 
Skipper had of my womanly yearnings 
was‘in Alert Bay. Some English girls 
passed by our camp, dressed for a tea. 
Long after they had gone I sat and sur- 
veyed my dirty khaki trousers. But I 
went to a tea in them before we got away 
from there, much to my discomfiture; 
still it was durn good tea. Folks don’t 
mind trousers so much either, if they 
aren’t restricted to one pair and their hus- 
band goes and burns a hole in the back of 
those when drying them by the fire, and 
they have to wear them with a patch, the 
trousers I mean, not the husband. 

As proof final of my sportsmanship, 
also lack of feline instincts, let me add a 
few words of praise for the other lady in 
the party. Contrary to all expectations, 
not one tin can, rope nor shoe did Sera 
consume. All her well-known goat tem- 
perament manifested itself in a deep dis- 
like for me, which reached its culmina- 
tion the night she gently but firmly 
assisted me off the bow of the boat as | 
was stepping ashore. That was a dirty 
wallop; all summer long she could have 
done that very thing; why wait for water 
where icebergs floated and where a 
twenty-knot wind blew off a glacier? 
That certainly got my goat! 





To Alaska in a 
16-Foot Boat 


(Continued from page 36) 


and the basket covered with tightly fitting 
canvas, waterproofed. The top was also 
waterproofed, and could be buttoned 
down to keep out all to the last drop of 
water. With life preservers on the sides 
and his clothes, etc., in the bottom for bal- 
last, Jean possessed an outfit that could 
float indefinitely. Fortunately the neces- 
sity never arose, except when we set him 
adrift in Wrangell for the benefit of a 
movie man. 

Many a happy hour Jean spent in this 
crib, gazing contentedly at the rocking 
sky, or picking curiously at some knick- 
knack fastened to the “‘ridge-pole” of his 
tent. Up in British Columbia we killed a 
deer (or rather the Mate did) and I made 
jerky, and after that Jean could be found 
most any of his waking hours chewing 
with gusto on a piece of jerky. Only one 
thing disturbed Jean and that was the 
stopping of the engine. Its monotonous 
hum soothed him as effectually as any 
lullaby, and old Father Neptune rocked 
him tirelessly and long. Even on the days 
when the Mate and I wiped the stinging, 
lashing salt spray from our faces and 
grinned and tried not to look scared, hop- 
ing that all of the next wave would not 
come on board, Jean slept from start to 
finish and awoke with his usual whole- 
hearted and toothless smile. 


EREGRO got the notion that she would 
like to travel back with us, this in spite 
of the fact that she had more room to 
move round than any one else on board. 
Her method of approach was perhaps 
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Just a lift of the tiller sends your 

boat astern. .You don’t take 

your eyes off the course ahead 

you don’t swing the motor a 

fraction of an inch 


—Automatic, Instantaneous Reverse, producing easiest maneu- 
vering outboard motor in the world. 
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year in Evinrude history 
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foreign countries. 
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Automatic Tilt-Up—yet 
Motor Locks Rigid 
for Starting 
When the propeller strikes an 
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for starting. Just a straight 
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As you read 

“An Alaskan Trip’’ 

by Linden B. Pentz 

in this issue of SUNSET, 
remember the little 
Motor of such , 
marvelous coal 
performance 
was an 


ELTO. 


| Designed & 
Built by 


thousands of others have—— 




























The Pentz family 
leaving Seattle 


“A H.P. in Plenty 
—and To Spare” 


When Linden B. Pentz, with wife and baby, sought 
the most thrilling adventure of his career as a newspaper 
man, he launched his little 16-ft. boat at Seattle and 
headed for Alaska. Over a thousand miles of dangerous 
path which no other outboard motor had ever dared to 
travel before, he performed one of the most spectacular 
feats ever attempted in any waters. 


Mr. Pentz knew well the dangers ahead, but he like- 
wise knew the sturdy dependability and unfailing power 
of Elto. Never before was such confidence placed in any 
Motor. Never before was such responsibility placed 
upon any Outboard Motor, as when Linden B. Pentz 
entrusted to Elto not only his own life, but that of his 
wife and baby. 


Writing of one stage of the trip, Pentz says: 


“At Ripple’s Point the waves came at us like a pack of 
hungry wolves until we were almost bewildered and couldn’t 
tell which way to turn, but there was nothing to do but to head 
right into the sea and to hope that the Motor wouldn’t stop. 
Believe me, that plucky little engine didn’t miss a beat, and 
when I think that all that stood between us and practically 
certain death was a little Elto engine driving a boat far too 
heavy for it, I think considerable praise is due that engine.”’ 


Again in this issue of SUNSET, Mr. Pentz Says: “Elto 


produced its 3 H. P. in plenty—and to spare.’ 


“POWER— 


Nothing Eiddees The Place of Power 


Elto—Ole Evinrude’s New Fast Light Twin Motor is easily portable, of course. But its virtues do not end 
there. It is outstanding in power—matchless in speed—alone in safe rudder steering—much quicker and 
easier in starting—insured against pump and ignition troubles by Ole Evinrude’s new invention—the Propello 
Pump and Atwater-Kenf Uni-Sparker water-proof ignition. 

When you consider an Outboard Motor, think of more than weight alone. Think of power —of speed— 
of safety —of instant easy starting—of unfailing performance—of long life, and you will choose, as Pentz and 
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EVINRUDE’S 
New Fast Light Twin 
Motor for Rowboats 


Write for Catalog 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


Dept. 62, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
S. V. B. Miller, 74 Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 
Fellows & Stewart, Wilmington, Calif. 
Ensign Motor Supply Co., 1800 Georgia St. West, Vancouver, B. C., Can. 


‘The Motor that Starts with a Touch’ 


OLE EVINRUDE, 


resident 











| effective from her viewpoint, but to us it 
seemed she was going a bit too far when 
she began to eat her way back to us, start- 
ing on a corner of the tarpaulin covering 
our camping gear, which occupied the 
midship section of the boat and was just 
aft of Sera. With the tarp disposed of 
presumably the frying pan and portable 
typewriter would have been next, but we 
felt obliged to discourage her efforts. 

We had found out that Seregro didn’t 
take kindly to discipline. She was young 
and frisky and hard-headed. So hard- 
headed in fact that she didn’t care much 
what she ran up against. I soon learned 
to side-step gracefully as she skipped nim- 
bly and playfully by, grabbing her by one 

curved and slender horn, and Sera cer- 
tainly did not like to have any one making 
free with her horns. But the Mate— 
well, she and the goat were both females of 
the species, to begin with, and I have an 
idea the goat was a bit jealous of her, 
since it fell to me to feed and milk the 
goat and otherwise provide for her wel- 
fare. The goat was one member of the 
crew the Mate couldn’t successfully 
handle. 


Sera used to ride gazing back at us, 











teetering easily to the motion of the boat 
and chewing a cud composed of manza- 
nita, cedar bark, hemlock boughs, thistles, 
seaweed, or whatever else had taken her 
fancy that morning (but never plain, 
green, luscious grass), mixed up with a 
“chaser” of rolled oats, and we could just 
tell from the expression in those yellow, 
ten-minute-egg eyes that only a half-inch 
stake rope round the mast and snapped 
to her collar kept her from starting a 
family row right there. We never did 
figure out why it did not occur to Sera 
temporarily to appease her gastronomic 
vagaries on the rope. 

But Sera was a good sailor and had 
more sense than she might have been 
given credit for. At first the motion of 
the boat made her uneasy, and if lying 
down she would hop up at the least un- 
usual movement. Later she completely 
reversed the scheme and if the going were 
a bit rough, she would lie down in the 
bottom, where the riding was easier. The 
Mate says the goat got seasick, but I 
claim that is just like a woman—yjust be- 
cause she got seasick is no sign the goat 


did. 
D" RING “e of the trip we had good 


weather. There were many days when 
there was too much wind for us to ven- 
ture out in our small boat, and there were 
days when we ventured anyway, and 
wished afterward we hadn’t. Lured by 
the delightful days and wonderful camp- 





ing sites we found we spent too much 
time on the early part of the cruise, and 
as a result we caught considerable rain 
above Ketchikan and far too much rain 
between Wrangell and Juneau. We had 
intended to go to Skagway, but when we 
had arrived at Juneau the rains were so 
nearly incessant that we decided to quit 
there. Mighty thankful we were to find 
shelter with hospitable fox farmers be- 
tween Wrangell and Juneau, and we saw 
considerable of this flourishing Alaskan 
industry. 

Above Wrangell, too, we began to see 
scenery that might justify to a small 
extent the general impression conjured by 
the mention of the name Alaska. Along 
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here we passed frequent glaciers and sailed 
in company with numerous small icebergs, 
but saw no polar bears nor Eskimos! On 
the last night of our trip, which landed us 
at Thane soaked through and through, we 
made a run in fog and sleet and rain across 
Stephen Passage with icebergs floating in 
from Taku Inlet and no very definite idea 
of where we were going. That was after 
we had met our one and only inhospitable 
reception throughout the trip, when a 
woman at a fox ranch refused to allow us 
to land for shelter. 

With this exception people the length 
of the British Columbian coast and up the 
coast of Alaska had treated us royally and 
given us much invaluable assistance and 
advice, and it must be admitted that after 
about the first week out the tout ensemble 
of the outfit was not conducive to implicit 
confidence in the beholder. Although I 
must say the Mate managed somehow to 
keep Jean slick as a whistle on all but a 
very few exceptional occasions. 

As an outing the trip left little to be de- 
sired. It even ran true to form in that it 
entailed more hard work than the ordinary 
life at home, which is the way of vaca- 
tions, so it is said. We saw scenery until 
nothing less than a 5,000-foot mountain 
could command more than a glance; we 
met large and wet waves face to face and 
learned to disregard them entirely unless 
they insisted on coming on board; and we 

saw a fair share of the beauties of that 
Alaskan paradise which need admit no 
rival on this continent or abroad. We 
could have made the trip at less expense 
traveling in the orthodox steamer-tourist 
fashion, but we wouldn’t have seen nearly 
so much, and look at the fun we would 
have missed! 





The 


Deerslayers 


(Continued from page 16) 


got more money than we have—expects to 
build a fine new modern residence on the 
homestead, and, we understand, possibly a 
house in town also. Lin has come Home. Ye 
Editor, speaking for all Creston, says: 
“Mighty Glad To See You Back, Lin!” 


A piece of literary sycophancy, this, 
which did not particularly edify Jud. He 
had a mortgage on the Crestonian. Was 
it worth while to suggest it had run quite 
a while? Just a hint, enough to cause Ye 
Editor a few wakeful nights. Nothing to 
cause him to become seriously affrighted 
and hunt for the money. There was al- 
ways the slender possibility—though old 
Cal Smith’s resources were mighty negli- 
gible—that the sum might be found. Jud 
much preferred the mortgage to run, 
knowing well the value of such strings. 

The same day Lin Frederick dropped 
in at the store. 

“Remember me, Jud?” he said, offer- 
ing his hand. 

“Sure. Sure,’ responded Jud, smiling. 
“Back to the old homestead, I see. By 
the Crestonian.” 

Frederick laughed. “Great old boy, 
Cal. You know, when I was a kid—that 
was before he had traveled in seventeen 
states’ —Lin winked—“‘I used to think 
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—and now we blast 
for oranges 


HE last blast went off. It pierced 
the High Sierras and joined Florence 
Lake with Huntington Lake. An engi- 
neer of the electric light and power com- 
pany which did the work remarked, *“That 
safeguards California’s crop of oranges.”’ 
Abundant water to generate electric- 
itv, abundant electricity to pump water 
through the irrigating systems of the 
orange groves, Here you have another 
instance of what the electric companies do 
to assure ample service. 

If a mountain gets in the way they 
blow it up or bore through it, one way 
or another making a molehill of it. 

If any obstacle to good service gets in 
the way they use ‘‘dynamite’’ methods to 
remove it. Come what may, the public 
must be served. 

The public utilities of the West are on 
their toes, planning ahead, working out a 
still bigger service for the future. 
You loyal boosters of the 
Coast — add to your 
**bathed in golden sun- 
shine by day,’’ this 
new slogan — 
‘bathed in elec- 
tric sunshine by 
night. ”’ 


esterm Eleciric 
Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 
of electrical equipment 
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the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 
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OU can't forget 
to make a Colt gf 


OLT durability, accuracy and dependability have | 
been common knowledge ever since Samuel Colt | 
whittled out the first Colt Revolver model in 1830. | 
| But, few people realize how safe to handle a Colt | 
Revolver really is, because the Colt Positive Lock is 





|| inside the arm. You can’t forget to make a Colt safe. 


The firing pin cannot possibly reach the cartridge unless 
the trigger is intentionally pulled. Until then, a bar of 
case-hardened steel intervenes between the solid, one- 
piece frame and the face of the hammer. A ton blow 
on the hammer would not fire the cartridge. Th’‘s 
Positive Lock Safety is exclusively a Colt feature. It 
makes Colts the safest as well as the most reliable fire 
arms in the world. When you seek this combination— 
| as you surely will—you must choose a Colt. 


Any Coit dealer (or the new Colt Catalog) 
will explain the Colt Positive Safety Lock 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CoO., Hartford, Conn. 


Pactfic Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, California 


“The Arm of Law and Order" |— 
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that ‘Ye Editor’ stunt of his was about 
the height of literary elegance. Great 
old boy, Cal. Well—we’re going to be 
neighbors, Jud.” 

“Yeh, that’s so. When you going to 
start building?” 

“Depends some on the weather. 
You’ve got some trucks, I hear. Want 
to see about hauling.” 

“All right.” Jud quoted a reasonable 
price. 

“Fine,” said Frederick. “Let you 
know pretty soon. By the way, Mrs. 
Hooper home now?” 

“No. Expect her home most any time, 
though—maybe today.” 

“T met her last winter in California,” 
said Frederick. ‘She and my wife got to 
be right good friends. Both interested in 
music. My wife plays the violin. She’s 
south now, but I expect her up soon. 
Sort of an experiment bringing her here. 
She’s really a city girl. But it’ll be nice 
for her, knowing Mrs. Hooper. They’ll 
be fine neighbors—the music and _ ll. 
Well, so long, Jud.” 

Jud stood, breathing quietly, gripping 
the cork edge of the counter until his nails 
scarred the soft wood. ‘The suffocating 
spell of anger slowly gave way to a period 
of comparative lucidity that was no less 
terrible. 

A corroding suspicion—Ada! By some 
diabolical prescience she had pierced his 
intention of having the Clark place. If 
she had become intimately acquainted 
with the Fredericks, a letter to them— 
urging them to come to Creston—play- 
ing upon the sentimental memories of Lin 
—stressing the need of the Clarks. A 
simple flourish of the pen, and he was 
mocked and defeated! What a price he 
would have paid to know! 

Yet when he found her home that even- 
ing he did not dare broach the topic. If 
she for an instant believed that he sus- 
pected her, he knew he would never know. 
But as they were finishing supper she said 
amiably: 

“T’ve heard pleasant news—that friends 
of mine are coming to Creston to live.” 

“The Fredericks,” he said guardedly. 

“Such a charming woman,” she went 
on, nodding. “She’s simply lovely.” And 
after an instant’s silence, she laughed: 
“And your victims, the Clarks, escaped 
you—as well as their good acres.” 

With superhuman control, he curbed 
the devils that leaped within him. He 
knew his face did not change: he could 
feel each separate and distinct muscle set, 
as it were, in marble. Something terrible 
and malevolent, however, must have es- 
caped his eyes, for Ada went on: 

“You had better not look at me like 
that, Jud. If you were to lay your hand 
on me, you know what would happen, 
don’t you?” 

For an instant time seemed suspended; 
then she ended coolly, without emphasis: 

“T would kill you.” 

Draining her cup, she rose from the 
table, left the room. 

If he could have killed—he could not! 
Spot’s puppy—Ada—but they would 
hang him. 

The madness slowly dissipated. He 
began to see the future with acid clarity. 
He heard the sharp whine of the violin 
over the surging murmur of the piano, 
saw himself pursued night after night by 
that insistent music. ‘Two incomprehen- 
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sible women, inimical from the very roots 
of their being to all his plans and devices. 
He heard their voices, suave and mock- 
ing. Saw them in and out of his houses, 
gracile and lovely, but maddeningly im- 
pregnable. That was what he would have 
to put up with! Well—he could do it! 

By the end of April his trucks were 
hauling material for Frederick’s houses. 
Jud had only to glance from his windows 
on the farm to see rising the walls of one 
of them. In town, either from his house 
or the store, the sound of hammer and saw 
at work on the other was constantly audi- 
ble. In May Ada and Jud moved back to 
the farm where, one evening, Lin called. 

“T simply count the days until Lois 
comes,” Ada told him. “The first of June, 
you say?” 

“That’s what I thought, but I don’t 
know. We’re held up for material. I’m 
afraid I’ll have to put her off.” 

“How disappointing,” exclaimed Ada. 

Jud, taking the opening, said: “‘No use 
doing that, Lin. That house of ours in 
town—welcome to use it while you're 
finishing up. Glad to have you.” 

His enigmatic smile, he knew, for once 
quite defied Ada. He felt her eyes, intent, 
amazed, upon him. A momentary silence 
was followed by Lin’s half-hearted de- 
murral; then Ada enthusiastically, com- 
pellingly, seconded Jud’s offer. 


A FERMENT was working in Creston. 
The source of it was Lin Frederick. Jud 
felt himself suddenly like a wader who has 
stepped from quiet shallow waters into a 
swift stream with a tricky current and an 
uncertain bottom. Yet he knew himself 
capable of making the crossing. He 
watched Frederick with beady, inscru- 
table eyes and a set, friendly smile, as the 
latter went back and forth between town 
and his unfinished country house; 1n the 
store as he came for his mail; watched him 
speaking to men and women; saw their 
faces light with the ready smiles of syco- 
phancy when Lin spoke to them. Cres- 
ton had two rich men now. There was no 
mistaking it. One too many— 

It had enraged Jud at first to see people 
watching him and Lin when they met, as 
if they expected a clash. Fools! But 
that was all over now. Any suspicion 
that Jud might be angry at having to di- 
vide his territory had been lulled, com- 
pletely, thoroughly, by the growing inti- 
macy between himself and Lin and be- 
tween their wives. 

Yet behind the mask accumulating 
hatred mounted higher and higher in Jud. 
Black and corrosive moods took posses- 
sion of him, requiring an almost incredi- 
ble force to control them. The elimina- 
tion of Frederick became an obsession 
toward which every movement, every 
thought, tended. Creston could not hold 
them both. 


ARLY in the summer, another of those 
disturbing bubbles of ferment, began 
the talk of forming a commercial club. This 
was grist to the mills of old Cal Smith. 
Ye Editor raked out his biggest display 
type and made a front-page spread: 
DESTINY CALLS CRESTON! 
From the beginning Jud espoused the 
cause. The club would be, with the ex- 
ception of Lin Frederick, an aggregation 
of men without force, special intelligence 
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or capital. In some ways.men in the mass 
were harder to deal with, in others easier. 
As Jud saw it, the proposition was a toss- 
up. And, he told himself cynically, it 





gave them something to holler about. 
He expected, at first, to be president of Better 
; the club, but a better plan occurred to 
i him, and when the club convened to elect 
, : officers, the first name proposed, and at be sure 
i Jud’s quiet suggestion, was that of Lin *.9 
i Frederick. Lin promptly protested: 1t's 
[ “Nothing doing, men! There’s just 
one logical man for the place, a man who 6 
has more interests here than any of us, Good old 
who has lived here all his life, who knows ] 
| the country, the community, the condi- ‘B V D ’ =e 
eo Velie 


tions—Jud Hooper!” 

“No, you don’t, Lin!” called Jud. 
| “I’ve got enough to do being mayor of 
| this dum town without having to be 
chief booster, too. I second the nomina- 
tion!” 

Proposed for the next office, Jud 
promptly put an end to that, too. ‘No 
joking. I don’t want an office. I’m busy, 
most of the time. Got half a dozen dinky 
side-lines of my own to attend to. I’ve had 
a finger in most everything that ever went 




















on here. It’ll be a kind of relief to me to EMEMBER that no underwear 
sit back. I guess you all know I’m in “B.V.D.” without the red woven “B.V.D.” 
favor of the club. But honest, I don’t Union Suit label is “B.V. D.” 
want office, and if you fellows’ll agree to (Patented Features) amen SO Saette 
quit nominating me, I’Il donate the rooms Men's oS suit Assure yourself of that Famous Fit, 
te cd store a = son free to the club. hee i: . Long Wear, and Cool Comfort which 
Now that goes, boys! .V.D. “ Paha ’ 

This i pan He had taken the Shirts and Drawers posh B.V. om = ane _— 
club, as it were, under his roof. He had 85c the garment POPGSET es eee 
again rendered absurd any possible sus- Men’s “B.V. D.” Underwear Get the underwear you ask for! 
picion of hostility to the enterprise or to sabi tc yeor sre Insist upon this red woven label: 
Lin. He had seemed to disclaim any de- tein 
sire for autocracy, yet he had left himself MADE FOR THE 
free for office should a vacancy occur—as peeteerrereeteeete 
it would. The B.V. D. Company, Inc. 

Going down to the garage after the : New York 
meeting he encountered Doc Felton re- Sole Makers of “B.V. D.”” Underwear ; 

Bade Mark Reg USPaa Of and Foretgn Cncntres) 





turning from a country call. 
“Hello, Doc,” he said amiably. ali 
Felton paused. “Hello. Well, I sup- | | g., “Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V.D.’ Best” —. oo 
pose you're president of the Commercial 
Club, too, by now, Jud.” 
“Me? Guessed wrong that time, Doc. 
Lin’s the man.” 
j “Lin?” repeated Felton. ‘“Why—” 
: Jud laughed. ‘See here, Doc. You 
aint getting the wrong impression of me 
after all these years, are you? Don’t 
think I want to run everything in town, 
do you?” 
. Felton, passing this up, fumbled in his 
5 i pocket. “Something here that might in- 
s 
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terest you.” 
Jud took the bit of paper Felton handed 
him and glanced at it by light of the street 


6 lamp. “Died, August 28, 1923, Tucson, ; 
: Arizona: Alfred Henry Clark, aged 41 There’s more speed than 
i years, 6 months, 3 days; widow and two even the fastest operator 


7 children—” 
Jud said nothing for a minute. He was 
thinking: is Doc trying to pin that on me? 
“He caught a cold on the way down,” 


Felton said, “but if he had started two In your own home town, or along any highway, e 
months sooner—’”’ this sign stands for Certified Service, at the 
“Darned shame,” said Jud suddenly. same price to all —a service that leaves pleas- ° ° ml 
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The ideal weapon for household pro- 
tection, unobtrusive and efficient, is a PP 
modern revolver. * 


It is the clear duty of every man to be 
able to guard those who are dear to him: 
a duty whose creditable performance re- 
quires previous practice in marksmanship. 
Most men find that learning how to handle 
a revolver is an agreeable diversion. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklets describing how any cellar may be adapted 
for pistol shooting, and giving instruction in this 
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art, will be sent upon request. Address Dept. = 
No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless o* 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name Vv 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Io 
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clears subscriptions to any and all publications for—department store book 
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on your letterhead will bring our Confidential Wholesale price list. If you have 
a book or magazine department, this agency will serve you accurately and 


promptly. 
SUNSET SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 
The Largest General Agency in the West 
(Owned and Operated by SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC.) 
460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Calif. 

















money I owe you—I—it’s been running 
quite a while now.” 

“Has it?” Jud laughed. “That’s all 
right, Doc.” 

“T aim to pay it off some time pretty 
soon.” 

Jud clapped the little man on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Shucks, Doc. I aint asked 
for it, have I?” 

“No, but—” 

“Forget it, Doc.”’ He took a fat cigar 
from his pocket and handed it to Felton. 
“Here, take this and stick it in your face, 
and just forget about that money. Time 
— for you to begin worrying when I 

o! 


> 


In the garage door he turned and 
looked back, thinking: if Doc smokes that 
cigar, I'll know he’s all right; if he throws 
it into the gutter, I’ll have to put the 
skids under him, right off. 

Felton, however, was striking a match 
against the building. Jud watched him 
light the cigar, smiled a little, and went 
inside for his car. 


HEN the officers of the Commercial 
Club were formally installed, Lin 
Frederick, to the demand fora speech, rose. 
“Fellow members of the Creston Com- 
mercial Club,” he said, “I want to thank 
you for the honor you’ve paid me. 
haven’t any speech. You know I believe 
in Creston. You know I’II do all I can to 
make her a bigger, better, more profitable 
place to live in. I take it, that’s why 
we ve organized— 

“No matter how capable a man may 
be, I don’t think it’s a good thing for a 
community to depend too much on any 
one man. There’s no use beating about 
the bush. You know who I mean. Jud 
Hooper. Creston has depended too much 
on him. 

“T know he’ll bear me out. He’s had 
to be dairyman, storekeeper, garage man, 
postmaster—he’s been mayor and assem- 
blyman—and as if that wasn’t enough, 
he’s had to be your banker as well! Now 
that’s some little job for any one mere 
mortal, even if he can handle it like Jud 
can. I’ll leave it to Jud if Creston hasn’t 
pretty near broken his back sometimes.” 

“Sagging in the middle like a busted 
corn stalk right now,” called Jud, 
grinning. 

“You hear? It’s not good for a town 
to be fixed that way. It doesn’t make for 
democracy. And it makes the man— 
tired. Makes him trouble often—ene- 
mies. Wears him out. So I want to say 
there’s one thing we need in Creston, and 
Jud probably needs it more than any of 
us—and that’s a bank!” 

He broke in swiftly on the applause: 

“All right, then! I’m going to start 
something! We need a bank with seven- 
ty-five thousand dollars capital. Count 
on me for ten thousand to begin with, and 
what’s necessary later to finish the quota. 
There’s another man here I know I can 
count on. Jud—what will you do?” 

Jud Hooper, seething inside with all 
the fires of hell, heard his parched lips say: 

*’Bout twenty-five thousand, I guess. 

“Good old Jud! Attaboy! Now, men, 
that’s some start, isn’t it? We can’t all 
come through like Jud, but we can all 
chip in something. Let’s run down the 
room! Holton—a thousand! Fine! 
Jones—” 

Jud Hooper sat, blandly smiling, think- 
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ReaD Sere Guest 





Ice Creams— Home Made 
and better than you can buy 


VERYONE likes home made ice creams 
best. Family and guests know the dif- 
ference, immediately. Then, too, such a 
variety of delightful desserts comes from 
the home freezer. When YOU make it, you 
KNOW it is pure, rich, wholesome. Ice 
Cream making with the 


New Design Triple Motion 
White Mountain Freezer 


is easy and quick. The triple motion mixes thor- 
oughly, freezes evenly— in almost no time at all. 
You'll want to see this latest labor-saving freez- 
er. Ask any hardware man to show you 

— Fm 


With the N EW friple-Motion 
Yhe WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., INC. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 





For a Real paint job 
nothing i is equal to 


a good Brush / 


EGARDLESS of the claims 

made for paint spraying de- 
vices, Brushes are still the tools 
of Better Painting. 
Wherever long life, fine appear- 
ance and lasting protection 
are more desirable than a pos- 
sible small saving in first cost, 
Brushes must be used. 

And remember this — 
Whiting’s Celebrated Brushes 
Adams Superior Brushes 
have been preferred by Master 
Painters for more than one hun- 

dred years. 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Literature 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BOSTON 


Brush Manufacturers for ever 17 years and the largestinthe World 
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ing: got to head this off—quick—only a 
few days now—a few days— 

The meeting over, Jud and Lin left to- 
gether. Before Jud’s house they paused. 
The sound of violin and piano surged out 
upon the still night. 

“IT guess your wife’s here,” said Jud. 
“Better come in. I’ve got just a trifle of 
this here pre-Volstead stuff left—’bout 
enough for two good nips.” 

They went in. 

“No use disturbing them yet,” said 
Jud, turning into the dining-room. Pull- 
ing the window shades he went to a small 
cupboard in the wall, pushed a button 
and brought out a bottle beside which he 
set two glasses from the buffet. 

“Deer season opens next week. You 
hunt, Lin?” 

*Surest thing you know, Jud!” 

“‘What’s the matter with making up a 
little party? Take my car and go up 
round Sugarloaf Butte?” 

“Great idea, Jud.” 

“Take old Doc Felton for one. Say! 
Doc is just the huntingest little devil you 
ever saw! And man, you ought to see 
that old boy pack a deer over the trail! 
He looks little, but he’s just all bone and 
wire and grit. I don’t care who else goes.” 

“Take Holton,” suggested Lin. 

“Suits me. It’s a go, then?” 

‘Sure!’ responded Lin enthusiastically. 

Jud poured into the two glasses, pushed 
one across to his guest. 

“How,” said Jud. 

“Happy days,” said Lin laughing. 


HE mists of morning lay thick and gray 
upon Sugarloaf Butte. It-was barely 
light. The underbrush was soaking in 
dew. The ridge was ideal hunting ground. 
Doc Felton lay behind a bush fifty feet 


to the right of Jud, and just above them | 





was a small meadow beyond which the | 
top of the ridge, thickly grown with | 


brush, cut the dull, leaden sky. 

“Cold,” muttered Doc. 

“Wait till you see that big buck coming 
out of the brush,” chuckled Jud. 
be warm enough then.” 

“Shut up,” said Felton, 


iad 


come: 


“or he won’t 


“You'll | 


“He'll come,” declared Jud confidently. | 
“They’ve been stamping all over here. | | 


figger Lin and Holton’ll scare ’em out 
from the other side of the ridge, and 


they’ll hit the trail over the top right | 


about here. Understand, if he comes out 
on the left half of the meadow, he’s mine.” 

“Jud, shut up!” 

“All right, Doc. 
now on!” 

Jud relapsed into silence. He was not 
cold. His blood was hot, racing. He was 
always warm and pleasantly excited when 
he was hunting. He liked to kill. And 
today he was hunting big game— 

If Holton and Frederick came up to the 
top of the ridge, which they were sure, 
sooner or later, to do, such was the con- 
figuration of the mountain that they 


Mum’s the word from 


would inevitably come through the brush | 


at about this point. Jud himself had 
helped pass the law that whoever 
wounded or killed a human being while 


in pursuit of game was forever barred | 
from carrying arms within the state. | 
Well, he could forego hunting—in this | 


state. 
An accident, just an accident! 


He rehearsed again his first words and | 


| 
| 
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WEIGH 
for Profit! 





Easy-Reading 
Poise casts no 
shadow 





Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 








You can increase profits— 
stop losses—by weighing. Ra- 
tions can be balanced; fertilizers 
proportioned for maximum 
yield, every market transaction 
can be checked. In the minds 
of a large majority of people, the 
name “Fairbanks” is the best 
guarantee of accurate weight. 


The easy-reading poise and 
the arrow-tip beam make the 
use of a Fairbanks simple and 
certain. Economical, too. The 
vital parts are rust-proof—last 
a lifetime. Other models for 
wagon, auto truck and practi- 
cally every weighing need. Ask 
your dealer or write for infor- 
mation. Address Dept. 1004. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. - - - 423 East Third Street 
Portland, Oregon.- - - East First and Taylor 
San Francisco, Calif. - Spear and Harrison Sts. 
Seattle, Wash. - - - 550 First Avenue, South 
Spokane, Wash. - - - -518 East First Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah. - - 167 W. 2nd South St. 


General Offices: Chicago 


Other products in the Fairbanks- Morse line are 
“Z”’ Engines, Water Plants, Light Plants, 
Feed Grinders, Windmills, 

Washing Machines 
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8-POWER 


WAR BINOCULARS 


ECEIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 
ported French and German Army Officer’ s Bin- 
oculars. 8-Power Achromatic lenses; Premiere 
Qualite—Genuine Prisms; wide objective; same used by 
famous European Army Commanders. We have sup- 
plied hundreds of them to U.S. Army and Navy Officers. 


Such —— Binoculars usually sell for $40 to $55. 
Our price (while they last) complete with $2 1 
: ? 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Send NO Money! NOTHING To Pay Postman! 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at rate of 
$4 A MONTH 

after 10 DAYS, take $1.50 
Discount and send check or 

ROADEN your field of shbiet Don’t live in a 
B cooped-up area! A new world will open up for 
see things others can’t. People, Scenes, Views, Games 
of ACTION brought right to your feet! The joys of 
pleasure giving INVESTMENT one can make. Indis- 
pensable for sports:—baseball games, motoring, camp- 
study, ete. 

Sent = 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL! 
Vw 8 ASI HI ING Dealings 


genuine leather case and carrying straps . 
See them! Examine them! Try them! If satisfied, 
or, if you wish to pay cash, 
19-5 
money order for......... 

YOU witha pair of these wonder Glasses. You'll 
outdoors are not complete without them. The greatest 
ing, yachting, hunting, hiking, races, bird and nature 
ACT! sxx ANTITY IS LIMITED! 

ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 
Nt Y© 





SHIN 
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Importers and National Mail Order House | 

365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. 

I enclose NO money and pay NOTHING to Post- | 

man. If I am satisfied after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I | 

l 

| 

I 

l 

I 

I 





have the privilege of paying for them at the rate 
of $4.00 monthly—or of deducting $1.50 and 
sending $19.50 in FULL SETTLEMENT. 
Otherwise, I shall return them. 





Please write PLAINLY! Tear this ‘coupon out 
NOW! If you wish to tell us something about 
“tam it will be appreciated. nl 
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FRECKLES 


Sun and Wind Bring Out Ugly 
Spots. How to Remove Easily 
Here’s a chance, Miss Freckleface, to try a remedy 

for freckles with the guarantee of a reliable concern 

that it will not cost you a penny unless it removes the 
freckles; while if it does give you a clear complexion 
the expense is trifling. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any drug or department store and a few applica- 
tions should show you how easy it is to rid yourself of 
the homely freckles and get a beautiful complexion 
Rarely is more than one ounce needed for the worst 
case. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as 
this strength is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove your freckles. 

We recommend Othine Complexion Soap for use 
with Othine, also as a shampoo— it’s wonderful for 
bobbed hair—25c a cake at all drug or department 
stores or by mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., Buffalo, 

LY 


N. Y. 


movements after the shooting; dropping 
his gun, he would stagger blindly into the 
open space, and cry out, as if dazed: “My 
God—I—I thought it was a deer!” 

Then he would wildly beseech Doc to 
save Lin somehow. Doc would be an in- 
valuable witness to testify the mist was 
thick and curtain-like, that it was— 
accidental. 

There was now, unmistakably, a sound 
in the brush near the top of the ridge. 
Man or deer? Jud moved a little, strain- 
ing his eyes into the mist. A glimpse of 
red, not brown. Man! Jud lifted his 
gun, leveled it. No use firing yet—brush 
in the way. 
bullet. 


anyway. 


A twig might deflect the | 
Might just possibly be Holton, | 
Couldn’t shoot two of them. | 


Doc, from his position, couldn’t see clearly | 


until long after the figure had emerged 
from the brush. He couldn’t risk missing 
—better wait! 


Suddenly Lin Frederick, his face turned | 
up the spine of the ridge, showed head and | 


shoulders above the dense underbrush. 
Jud put his finger to the trigger. 
At that instant there was a heavy re- 
port at his right. 
between his shoulders. 


He felt a stunning blow | 


He lurched to his | 


feet, his rifle discharging at the uncon- | 


trolled, spasmodic movement of his finger. 
He whirled about blindly, tried to speak. 
No words issued from his mouth, only a 
confused, meaningless series of sounds, 
then a bright scarlet stream of blood. He 
felt himself swaying, made a terrible 
effort to recover, failed— 

And even as he pitched to earth, dying, 
his fast ebbing hearing caught the voice of 
Doc Felton, crying out in false anguish: 

“My God—I—I thought it was a deer!” 


At Home 


at Large 


(Continued from page 35) 


utensils, and one, especially distinguished, 
the composition “brain boxes” in which 
are packed the books, maps, forms and 
other office supplies of the outfit. The 
mules are tied together, halter to saddle, 
and serpentine off up the trail like a cara- 
van of camels, with their loads swaying 
rhythmically at every step. We fallin line 
on horseback and follow along the moun- 
tain trail that leads to our next new home 
four or five hours distant. An hour after 
arriving at the designated camp site we 
are again established in a home, our 
household gods enshrined on their accus- 
tomed altars under canvas. 

Sometimes during the winter in town 
Pete and the boys come out to our house 
for dinner, and I do the honors. The 
meringue on my pie is recipe-perfect, 
thanks to a shamelessly fresh egg and a 
faultless electric oven. Yet somehow, 
though of course no mention is made of it, 
we don’t eat with quite the same zest we 
lo when it is Pete who builds the pies. 
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Personal charm depends entirely 
upon the health of your skin. Your 
figure may be unusually attractive 
—your features may be regular,— 
even lovely, but just a few pimples 
or a slight rash—tell-tale reveal- 
ments of your bathing suit—draw 
instant, disapproving criticism. 

Fortunately, there is no excuse for such 
unattractiveness. Pimples, rash, excessive 
greasiness or dryness of the skin—all skin 
irregularities can be easily corrected. A daily 
use of Santiseptic Lotion for-the-skinis med- 
icully certain to set the skin aright. Because 
it is safe, mild in its action, — soothing, we 
recommend it highly for baby's tender skin. 
Very antiseptic and unsurpassed in mae | 
quality. Keeps your skin breathing—al 


the time. 
B SPNTSERTIC 
‘S 






Lovo’ —as a protec- 
tion against sun- 


burn, windburn 
and tan. Apply 
Santiseptic 
Lotion before, 
as well as after. 
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50c at all druggists or send 10c for generous sample 
Esbencott Laboratories, - Portland, Oregon 














A RealTravel 


Servic ec 
The SUNSET Guide Post 


is equipped to answer any ques- 
tion you can ask about travel. 
Vacation trips, business trips— 
both can be better planned with 
the benefit of expert advice. 
Ask your troublesome travel 
questions of the Guide Post. 
You will receive an immediate, 
detailed reply. Do not ask for 
“The Guide Post.” It is not a 
pamphlet or book, but a ser- 
vice. Put down clearly the 
questions you want answered— 
and please enclose a 2c stamp. 
That is all we ask; the service 
itself is free. 


Address 


The Sunset Guide Post 


460 Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 47) 


of the pioneers. Undreamed of wealth 
was theirs for the taking, but the job of 
carrying it away cost far more than the 
worth of the treasure, be it furs, gold, sil- 
ver or cattle. That is the i impression cre- 
ated by Katharine Coman’s * ‘Economic 
Beginnings of the Far West” (Macmillan), 
now re-published in one handy volume. 
Despite its rather formidable title it is 
good reading for every one interested in 
the epic that is the Winning of the West. 
Concisely, yet in sufficient detail to make 
the pictures graphic, the author sketches 
the colorful history of the continent’s 
western half, emphasizing the agricultural, 
commercial and industrial motives of the 
various nations, Spain, France, Mexico, 
England and Russia, that endeavored to 
exploit and colonize the territory until 
the United States was ready to take it 
over. Not the least of the book’s attrac- 
tive features is the excellent bibliography 
compiled for those who desire to study 
any particular part or epoch in greater de- 


tail. It is a book worth a place in every | 
W. V. 


western library. W. 





Starboard 
Ahoy 


(Continued from page 11) 


his wife and Miss Pinderton into the 
automobile and was too busy to con- | 


gratulate me. 


“Get going! Get going!” he urged, and | 


indicated that I was to turn to the right 
when 


had achieved the street. Mrs. | 


Higby immediately leaned forward with | 


her arms on the back of my seat and be- 


gan telling me the details of the birth, | 
upbringing, idiosyncrasies and habits of | 


her daughter Dorothy. 

“Get going! Get going!” Mr. Higby 
continued to urge, but my natural polite- 
ness could not allow me to ignore the good 
woman utterly. What she was telling me 
seemed to her of the utmost importance 
and I could see she was leading up to the 
matter of the elopement itself which was 
—after all— a basic element of the trip 
we were undertaking. 

“T think I understand you,” I said pres- 
ently. ‘‘What you mean is that your 
daughter is of a naturally impulsive dis- 
position—’ 

“T mean what I said,” said Mrs. Higby. 
“That girl, from the day she was born— 

Mr. Higby here turned in his seat and, 
putting one hand against the back of 
Mrs. Higby’s head, placed the palm of the 
other hand against her mouth, holding 
her thus in what must have been an un- 
comfortable position. 

“Now, for great cat’s sake!” he cried, 
“Get going!” and I did give my attention 
to the levers of the automobile. I felt a 
thrill of triumph as we turned into the 
street without damaging either the auto- 
mobile or any of the fences on either side. 
Mr. Higby here released his wife’s head 
and she continued with her description of 
the events leading up to the elopement, 





at a whale of a difference 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


HELP WANTED 








Make Your Home in Los Gatos —‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.’’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable pees. Ad- 
dress Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, California. 


‘*‘Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
ey a fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free book ict, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


: PATENTS 


‘Patents. ‘Write for free Guide Books, and 
‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart oe a 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash.. D. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Washington. D. ©. 

Inventions Commercialized on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 
years. Complete facilities. a. Write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enr ight, t. Louis, Mo. 


SONGS, ETC. 
Song, Poem Writers.__Send for my propo- 








sition now. A postal card will do. Ray Hibbeler, 
D59, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago 


Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid as 
Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G-70. Stand. Business Train- 
ing Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 


Salesmen. We need representative in your 
district to distribute our own product direct from 
factory. Wonderful sales plan, big profit, cumu- 
lative volume. Pando Cigar Co. P. O. Box 784 
Are ade Station, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Agents- -Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
‘‘Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mfegrs., 
509 Broadway, New York. 


Agents—Earn $150 wee) ly. Sell Battery Radium 


for storage batteries. Millions prospects. Sensa- 
tional opportunity. Great repeater No room 
to tell story here Write quick. G. J. Age & 
Company, Muscatine, Iowa 


All men-—-women, 18 to 65. wanting to qualify 
for Government Positions, $140-$300 monthly, 
traveling or stationary, write, Ozment, 340, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk and other Govt. positions, write for free par- 
ticulars of exams. Mokane, Dept B-35, Denver, 
Colo 

















I Moon Magic 
this foon Magic 


Here’s a rare autumn vacation—take it while the 
children are in school—return home for Christmas 
holidays if you wish. 

Scented tropic nights—white moonlight magic 
languorous trade-winds. Moonlight swims in warm, lazy 
surf—motor rides along bosky trails. Beach parties 
dancing—crooning steel guitars, ukuleles, Hawaiian 
voices blending across the water from outrigger canoes. 

Book through your nearest railway, steamship or 
travel agency direct to Honolulu. Enjoy the smooth 
voyage 5 to 6 days on stately liners, from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C 

Golf, tennis, hiking, deep-sea fishing on all larger 
islands the year around. Volcanic marvels in Hawaii 
National Park, Inter-island cruising, good motor roads; 
hotels, separate apartment houses and cottages at mod- 
All modern conveniences in this mid-Pacific 


}.S. A. 


erate rates, 
territe ry of I 

Short round trip can be made in 3 or 4 weeks from 
the Coast. Total cost, including first-class travel, hotel 
and sightseeing and a week or two in Hawaii need be 
no more than $300 to $400. 


If you wish descriptive, illustrated brochure on Ha- 


wall 





215 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


344 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 
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with explanatory notes making clear the 
reasons of her alliance with Mr. Higby 
and brief autobiographical details of her 
early life. To this she added from time 
to time short character studies of living 
and dead members of Mr. Higby’s family. 
I turned to point out one particularly 
glaring false conclusion she was drawing 
—that because Mr. Higby’s father dyed 
his whiskers Miss Dorothy frequently 
danced all night at parties given by her 
young friends—when Mr. Higby uttered 


a shout and desired to know if I would | 


not watch where I was driving. 


Fortunately there was no ditch or gully | 


at that point and the automobile merely 
ran up a gentle slope. No serious damage 
was done to the automobile other than 


the elimination, so to speak, of one of the | 


headlights. 
well upon us I lighted the remaining head- 


As the evening was now | 


light and backed the automobile to the | 


road again, and Mr. Higby made Miss 

Pinderton take the seat at my side. 
“Now, for great cat’s sake, Pinny,” 

he said, “keep your eyes peeled, for this 


man is the craziest driver I ever saw. | 


Get going, you!” 

While I did feel like objecting to being 
addressed in that manner, I said nothing, 
for I knew that it might only lead to an 
argument and I was aware that time, as 
the realtors say, was an essence of this 
contract. What I mean is that I knew 
that haste was highiy advisable. 
Mrs. Higby had net been able to express 
herself as fully as she might have desired, 


While | 


I had gathered that she had found a letter | 


addressed to Miss Dorothy by the young 
man with whom she had meant to elope, 
the letter setting the Wildwood Tea 
House as a rendezvous where they would 


| meet and await the coming of the cleric 


i what tense manner. 


considerable misgiving. 


who was to unite them, as well as some 
young persons who would serve as wit- 
nesses. 

Through the deepening night we made 
excellent progress, for I find I drive an 
automobile much better when I can not 
see the distant impediments to our prog- 
ress approaching me, and Miss Pinderton 
offered no distraction whatever, merely 
uttering little screams now and then as | 
negotiated especially trying curves or 
ran slightly off the road on one side or 
the other. Aside from this she merely 
held fast to the automobile with both 
hands, staring straight ahead in a some- 
From the back seat 
Mr. Higby advised me, from time to time, 
to hit it up—meaning increase our speed, 
if possible—and I caused the automobile 
to travel rapidly, at moments reaching 
the speed of twenty miles an hour, which 
was considerably more rapidly than I had 


theretofore driven a gas-propelled land 


vehicle. 

We were thus hastening along in the 
wake of the elopers when I encountered 
a phenomenon not uncommon in this 
neighborhood, but one that caused me 
I refer to a drift 
of fog across our pathway. The fog was 
coming from the right and was of no great 
volume, merely making dim the de- 


| pressed length of road we were then cover- | 
ing, but it was accompanied by a consid- | 


erable breeze from seaward, and _ this 
threatened nothing good as we proceeded. 


| Indeed, my fears were justified, for when 


we had topped the next hill and were pro- 
ceeding downward we ran into more and 
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thicker fog, carried by a genuine wind. 

“T do not fancy this,” I said to Miss 
Pinderton. “It will increase the hazards 
of the trip to no mean extent,” but she 
did not reply. 

“Keep moving! Keep moving!” Mr. 
Higby called from the rear seat. “A little 
fog aint going to bite you.” 


EEP moving I did, but with no little 

fear of ultimate consequences. Indeed, 
the road, as far as eyesight was concerned, 
was entirely eliminated one yard ahead of 
us, and it was only by watching for the 
whiter edges of it that I was able to know 
whether I was upon it or away from it. 
Above this bath of fog we could hear the 
wind continually increasing, and on the 
higher hills we, for a moment or two, 
passed out of the fog entirely, only to 
plunge downward into it again at the un- 
safe speed of eight or nine miles per hour. 

“Hit it up, you! Hit it up, can’t you?” 
Mr. Higby ‘continually exhorted me. 
“This is not a funeral.” 

“Tt may be, if I do not drive carefully,” 
I told him, but I did not in my heart be- 
lieve what I said, for Miss Pinderton was 
now of the greatest aid to me, screaming 
whenever we reached an edge of the road 
and thus warning me in due time to turn 
to right or left. We thus proceeded no 
mean distance, when I became a little 
doubtful regarding the road we were 
traveling. I do not, I may say, drive an 
automobile as unemotionally as some. 
My technique, for some reason I can not 
understand, induces not a little alterna- 
tion of haste and repression or, in other 
words, pause and progress. This, which I 
may all the norm in my driving, had now 
suffered from the addition of other un- 
usual agitat*ons, such as result when the 
wheels of an automobile encounter im- 
pedimenta of the sort often met just be- 
yond a sign reading “Road Under Re- 
pair; Passable, But At Driver’s Risk.” 

“This road,” I said to Miss Pinderton, 
“must ne rep: ur.’ 
yes!” she replied. 

“No it pom declared Mr. Higby. “I 
was over it yesterday, and it aint! It’s 
good all the way to Wildwood Tea House. 
You’ ve got off on a side road, that’s what 
you’ve done.” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “I think you are 
probably right. 1 think—” 

“Look out! Oh, be careful! A bridge!”’ 
Miss Pinderton here ejaculated, and I 
would have stopped the automobile in- 
stantly but I imagine I put my foot on the 
accelerating apparatus instead of on the 
one that would have brought the car to 
an instant halt. The automobile leaped 
forward, rumbling across a most trivially 
constructed bridge, hung in the fog an 
almost appreciable instant, and then 
thumped down upon some solid surface 
as I found the brake. At the same mo- 
ment I saw a heavy wooden wall, not high 
but strong, in front of me, against w hich 
the headlight shone, and the bridge arose 
and hit the rear of the automobile and 
then clattered noisily and fell into water 
with a loud splash. Simultaneously two 
guns were fired close at hand and the fore 
end of the automobile hit the wooden 
fence and the headlight extinguished itself. 

“1 declare!’ I exclaimed. 

And, indeed, I had reason to do so. A 
most peculiar phenomenon was taking 
place. The automobile was rising at the 
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The most comprehensive cruise ever run:—visiting more 
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143-day voyage is truly a ‘‘Round the World Cruise’’. 
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luxury necessary for such a voyage. 
The rates are $2,000 & up. 


Winter Mediterranean—S.S. “‘Samaria’’—Sailing from 

New York, January 28, 1926. 66 days. Rates $925& up. 

Spring Mediterranean—S.S.‘‘Carinthia’”—Sailing from 
New York, April 3, 1926. 41 days. 
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| rear and falling at the forepart, and then 
rising at the forepart and falling at the 
rear, quite as if it had been instantly 
fitted with rockers from a large rocking 
chair, and this it continued to do in a most 
unstable and distracting manner. At the 
same time I heard all round us various 
creakings and clatterings, but—above all 
—I heard the splash and gurgle of water. 
Miss Pinderton, as soon as the automo- 
bile began to sway violently, had thrown 
her arms round me, clasping me close. 
“Oh, where are we? Where are we 


399 


she moaned in the most agonized voice I 


have ever heard. 
It was now, with this noble fellow crea- 
ture thus unnerved and throwing herself 


on me for protection, that my finest qual- | 


ities came to the fore. Perhaps the pres- 
sure of her arms round my neck aroused 
me as the lion is aroused when its mate is 
wounded or in danger, for I appeared to 
see and understand our situation with the 
greatest clarity despite the fog. 

“Do not be afraid, Pinny,” I said, pat- 
ting that portion of her anatomy that was 
nearest my hand. “I am here to protect 
you. This, I venture to say, is a situation 
with which I can cope, for—if I am not 
mistaken—we are on a ship or some simi- 
lar sea-going vessel.” 

At this the poor creature became hys- 
terical, bursting into high keyed and im- 
moderate laughter. 

“There now! There now!’ I comforted 
her, but she still remained hysterical. 

As you may well imagine, this sudden 
irruption of the automobile on to the ship 
—if it was a ship—with the advent of the 


swaying motion and the firing of the two | 


shots so close at hand had thrown Mrs. 


Higby into consternation and had quite | 


nonplussed her husband, particularly as | 


backs of their heads in striking the back of 
the automobile, and Mr. Higby was now 


the bridge or gangplank had whacked the | 


| out of the automobile and cursing in the | 


most ungentlemanly manner, while Mrs. 

Higby uttered one scream after another. 

My first thought was that we had 

boarded, although unintentionally, some 

| craft engaged in the smuggling of bootleg 
liquors, such as whisky or gin, and that 
the shots had been fired by the low scoun- 
drels so engaged, they doubtless thinking 
we were officers engaged in suppressing 
their illegitimate traffic. 

‘Keep close to the automobile, Higby,” 
I shouted, “and draw your pocket knife 

| or whatever weapon you have on you. 
| This is probably a rum ship.” 
I was already clambering out of the 
automobile, meaning to secure my electric 
torch which was in the tool chest of the 
vehicle when there came six more shots 
in quick succession, with flashes of fire. 
“Confound it!’ Mr. Higby exclaimed. 
“T thought I saw one of the devils and let 
him have it, but it was this mast here. 
Look out, Duffington—I aint got a cart- 
ridge left in my gun.” 
“Crouch down,” I whispered, ‘‘and be 
ready to oppose arush. We must sell our 
lives dearly to protect the women.” 
We crouched and remained so a con- 
siderable time, Miss Pinderton still laugh- 
hysterically and Mrs. Higby scream- 
ing at the top of her voice, but no one 
attacked us. It was then the swaying of 
the ship on the waves toppled Mr. Higby. 

“Look here, you,” he said. “I got a 
hunch. Feel of this rear tire—it’s as flat 
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¢ Ir 1s not necessary to scrub the 
q toilet bowl. Sani-Flush will do 
4 this unpleasant job for you. And 
¢ it will do it better than you can 
, by any other means. 

4 Sani-Flush cleans and sanitizes 
. the toilet bowl. Marks, stains 
> and incrustations disappear, leav- 
< ing it spotlessly white. It cleans 
q the hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
od Il foul od 

4 estroys all foul odors. 

4 Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
: the toilet bowl—follow directions 
q| on the can—and flush. It will 
; not harm plumbing connections. 
4 Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
7 in the bathroom. 

4 Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
} drug or hardware store, or 
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There was no answer to this, and Mr. 
Higby, who saw the wisdom of thus as- 
suring the rascals that we meant them no 
harm, now shouted. 

“Hey there!” he cried. 
We give up.’ 

There was no answer to this, either. 
We called again but received no reply. 

“In my opinion,” I said, “the ship is 
deserted, and if anything our situation 1s 
even more serious. The attending cir- 
cumstances are all such as indicate a seri- 
ous marine catastrophe unless we make 
use of every effort to avert one. We are 
on a drifting ship in a dense fog with a 
severe on-shore wind and an unknown 
coast on our lee or landward quarter, and 
we have an inadequate crew and no charts. 
Under the circumstances I feel it my duty 
to take charge of the vessel.” 

“Well, for great cat’s sake, do it, then,” 
said Mr. Higby testily, “and don’t stand 
here talking like a school teacher. I don’t 
know anything about boats. If you can 
do anything, go ahead and do it, you.” 

“As long as I am in command, Higby,” 
I said sternly, ‘you will address me as 
‘sir, if you please. Go now and quiet 
your wife. Miss Pinderton, please!” 

Miss Pinderton was still hysterical, but 
her laughter was lower now and seemed to 
be choking her somewhat, being mixed 
with exclamations such as “Oh, dear!” 
and “T shall die of this!” 

I went to her side of the automobile and 
opened the door. 

“If we all do our utmost,” I said, “‘there 


‘‘We surrender. 
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Palatial “Empress of Scot- 
land” (25,000 gross tons, 699 
feet long) sails east from 
NewYork Dec. 3rd. 
Following the pathway of 
spring round the world 
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Christmas in the Holy Land 
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need be no talk of dying. We must, how- 
il | ever, all do that utmost. Kindly get out 
PLA A | of the car, for I shall probably have to ask 
eal diauaaian | you to take the post of lookout at the bow 

| of the ship. 
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| “Yes, yes, Mr. Duffington,” she said, 
trying to calm herself, and she clambered 
from the automobile while I secured the 
flashlight from the tool box. 

“Now, my hearties,” I said, “there is 
work to do. My plan is, briefly, this. 
The ship must be got under control. My 
studies of ships have shown me that, al- 
though it may seem a paradox, a ship may 
be made to sail almost directly in the 
teeth of a gale, the process being called 
close-hauling her, the sails being pulled to 
one side, so to speak, while the rudder is 
turned one way or the other, although I 
forget at the moment which way. It is 
necessary, however, in beginning this 
operation, that the ship have a steerage, 
so to speak, or forward movement, in 
order that the rudder may be affected by 
the waters passing from fore to aft under 
the vessel. I find it necessary, for that 
reason, first of all to raise or—as the 
mariners say—hoist the sails.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Higby impa- 
tiently, “‘let’s do it, then.” 

“Ah, but wait a moment, Higby,” I 
said. ‘“There is another thing to be ascer- 
tained first. Is this ship a square-rigger 
or a fore-and-after? Is she a brig or a 
sloop or a schooner? Are we on a large 
ship or a small ship. That is what we 
must, first of all, ascertain. If you will 
help Mrs. Higby out of the automobile | 
propose that we make a tour of the vessel 
now, so that I may know just what I am 
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Paul, Chicago and the East, stop off for 


a tour of 1 to 7 days or longer in this 
uncrowded Rocky Mountain play- 
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National Park for this summer’s vaca- 
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ride in motor busses and motor launches; 
camp out close to the Blackfeet Indians; 
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New Oriental Limited 

De Luxe Train—No Extra Fare 
You can board a new Oriental Limited 
car at Portland or Tacoma; main sec- 
tion leaves Seattle 8 p. m. daily for the 
East via Spokane. Superb special Pull- 
man equipment, two bathrooms, ladies’ 
lounge, harher shop, observation car 
and dining car with excellent meals 
all the way to Chicago. 

For free books and information, apply any 
ticket or tourist agent, any Great Northern office, 
or 716 Citizens’ National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles; 
1009 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco; 201 Morgan 
Bldg., Portland; 1403 Fourth Ave., Seattle, or 
C. W. Meldrum, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Seattle, Washington. 





about.” 

Miss Pinderton was merely giggling 
now and then, having been able to that 
extent to control her hysteria, and I took 
her arm and led the way, Mr. and Mrs. 
Higby following close behind us. We had 
proceeded to the left of the automobile 
but a few steps when we reached a flight 
of stairs, and up these I led the way. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, as I noticed 
the considerable height of this forward 
part of the vessel, “that this is probably 
a galleon or galleass, possibly one used by 
the early explorers and abandoned by 
them, and now used by these nefarious 
liquor smugglers, who are making use of 
every sort of craft.” 

Indeed, the certainty that the vessel 


was a galleon seemed even more evident 
until we had descended and had passed 
the automobile. Then I found that the 
stairs behind the main mast mounted to 
no such height as I understood they did 
in a galleon, and presently the presence of 
four masts and the narrow rear of the ves- 
sel satisfied me that it was a caravel, a 
very seaworthy craft in one of which 
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Columbus made his voyage. 

“This is extremely fortunate,” I said, 
‘for no more satisfactory vessel for rough 
weather can be imagined. We will now 
hoist a few of the sails.” 

I then pointed out to Mrs. Higby the 
steering apparatus and explained the 
meaning of * ‘starboard’ —commonly pro- 
nounced ‘‘stabbard” by mariners—and 
“labbard” or larboard, which is the other 
side of the ship, for I meant to place the 
steering of the ship in her care, calling out 
to her “Starboard, ahoy!” or “Larboard, 
ahoy!” as I wished the ship pointed one 
direction or the other. 


| raising the sails we had far more 
difficulty than I had imagined and my 
opinion of the labors of mariners was 
greatly altered. The fog interfered with 
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a proper view of the ropes, which are, I 
believe, in nautical language, called haw- 
sers or buntlines, and a number of tables 
and chairs on the deck were considerably 
damaged when the sails were finally lofted. 

Mrs. Higby now took charge of the 
steering apparatus and I stationed Mr. 
Higby by the masts in the middle of the 
caravel, instructing him to untie all haw- 
sers and buntlines and lie flat on the deck 
if I shouted that a squall was upon us, 
and with Miss Pinderton I went to the 
upstairs of the bow of the vessel, to ob- 
serve our course. The hoisting of the 
sails seemed to cause the caravel to sway 
far more than before, and the waves 
splashed violently against her, even send- 
ing spray to where we were. 

“T hope the spray does not annoy you,” 
I said to Miss Pinderton. “I fear it does.” 

I then shouted to Mrs. Higby, ‘Ahoy, 
steerslady! A little more stabbardish, if 
you please!’ my intention being to veer 
off somewhat and lessen the splash, but 
the effect seemed inconsiderable. ‘Ahoy, 
steerslady! Kindly labbard the helm 
somewhat more than it was before I asked 
you to stabbard it,” I now called, and 
Mrs. Higby replied, “Yes, sir!’ 

Miss Pinderton seemed to me to be 
shivering with cold, the fog being exces- 
sively damp, and I moved closer to her in 
order to shield her from the fog-laden 





wind, and put one arm across her shoulder | 
to steady her chair against the quite vio- | 


lent swaying and tossing of the caravel. 


“Mr. Duffington,” she said, when her | 
shivering had lessened, “I think you are | 
just wonderful. The way you have man- | 


’ 


aged all this—’ 

“Not at all, Miss Pinderton,” I said. 
“Indeed, had it not been the thought of 
your incomparable self that urged me, 


there is no telling what I might have | 


done.” 
“Really,” she said, ‘you are what Dor- 


othy would call a ‘scream,’ Mr. Duffing- | 
ton. I never imagined there was a man | 


like you.” 


“Nor I a female like you, Miss Pinder- | 


ton,” I said. 


In this manner we conversed quite | 
a while, growing constantly more pleas- | 


antly acquainted and ere long I was tell- 


ing her that I had hoped all my life to | 


meet some one such as she, and she con- 
fided that she had quite despaired of find- 
ing a male of my type until she saw me in 
my garden one day. Thus we soon found 


a mutual esteem and I was holding her | 
hand after we had spoken a few words re- | 
garding the place and time most appro- | 


priate for our wedding when the swaying 
of the caravel lulled us both to sleep. I 
was awakened suddenly by a shout from 
Mr. Higby, and starting up with consid- 


erable guiltiness I saw the last of the fog | 


vanishing and the land within a few feet 
of us on one side. 


“Ahoy, steerslady!” I shouted. | 


“Right! Right! Right!’ 

“Oh, cease,” cried Mr. Higby. ‘Don’t 
be an ass any longer than you have to be.”’ 

Miss Pinderton giggled. 

“Don’t mind him, Dufhe,” she urged 
me. “You and I know.” 

The words were enigmatic but I did not 
try to find their meaning then, my calm 
being considerably disturbed by the evi- 
dence that I had been mistaken regarding 
the danger in which the caravel had been. 
In fact, now that we could see clearly, it 









INETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE is 
Festival Year in California. Throughout the 
state progressive communities have planned big 
celebrations. 

And all the world will do us honor. Thousands 
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Here are a few of the many fiestas which will be staged throughout 1925— 


California Rodeo, Salinas 


Yachting Regatta, Santa Barbara 


July 22-26 August 10-15 
Indian Field Day, Yosemite Old Spanish Days Fiesta, Santa Barbara 
July 31-August 1 August 13-15 
Pilgrimage Play, Hollywood Dons of Peralta Festival, Oakland 
10 weeks August 27-29 
Greater Movie Week, Los Angeles Diamond Jubilee, San Francisco 
August 10-15 September 5-12 





Plan to attend several of these notable celebrations. You can 
reach them easily and economically via Southern Pacific Lines. 


For fares, reservations and full informa- 
tion ask any Southern “Pacific Agent. 
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was evident that the staunch little craft 
had been firmly anchored, fore and aft, 
with four exceedingly heavy ropes ex- 
tending from port holes in the lower por- 
tion of the vessel. We were no more than 
ten feet from the shore and the bridge or 
gangplank was still floating in the water 
between us and the dock, being unable to 
float away because of two other heavy 
ropes that held us to the dock. 

“We must have slept quite a while,” I 
remarked to Miss Pinderton, there seem- 
ing nothing more appropriate to say. 

“We certainly did,” she said, blushing. 
“Tt’s full morning. Well?” 

“The light of day,” I said, smiling at 
her, “does not change my opinion of the 
advisability of our early union. 

“Nor mine,” she said, looking up at me 
with a fondness no man could observe 
with anything but happiness. “I think 
any woman would be safe with you, 
Dufhe. You managed this whole thing so 
wonderfully. I knew the very minute 
you began to delay Mr. Higby at your 
house that you knew it was your nephew 
Charles with whom Dorothy had eloped, 
and that the affair had your approval. 
G harles 1 is such a fine boy, really.” 

“Oh, yes—yes!”’ I said hastily. ‘‘He is 
ae se a fine boy.” 

“But not as clever as you are, Dufhe,” 
she said, patting my hand. “The way 
you wiggled the automobile from side to 
side on the road, holding us back to give 
the young dears a chance! And pretend- 
ing you did not know how to drive! But 
the moment you took the side road beyond 
the Hetmeier’s place I knew you were up 
to some cleverness.” 

I coughed gently.. 

“But even then I only thought you 
were going to pretend we were lost in the 
fog,’ she continued. ‘I never imagined 
you had thought of anything so amazingly 
clever as the caravel. To tell you the 
truth, Duffie, I did not think of the caravel 
at all. Of course I knew that Jane Sprood 
had bought the caravel after the motion 
picture company had finished with it, and 
that she had made a floating tea room of 
it, and that it was at the end of this side 
road, but that you would drive the auto- 
mobile on to it and then make the Higbys 
believe we were at sea, really! You don’t 
wonder I got quite hysterical, do you?” 

“No,” I said. ‘No, I do not.” 

“T’ve always said, ” she declared, lean- 
ing toward me, “that rough noisy men 
like Mr. Higby are not the safest in emer- 
gencies; the brainy men—thinkers, Duf- 
fe—are always best at all times.’ 

“Ah—ahem!” I said, not thinking of 
anything more appropriate to say. As a 
matter of fact | was wondering what my 
sister Cynthia would say when she. re- 
turned and learned that her automobile 
was aboard a caravel, with two blown-out 
tires. I did not have to wonder what she 
would say when she learned I had assisted 
the elopement; she always did admire 
Dorothy Higby. In fact, I did not won- 
der at anything long, for Mr. Higby was 
now rapidly disappearing up the road and 
Mrs. Higby had her back to us, shouting 
some directions after him. A _ peculiar 
braveness took possession of me and | 
drew Miss Pinderton to me. I kissed her 
on the cheek. I think I may say she 
nestled then; she distinctly nestled. 

“*Kiss me again, Captain,” she said gen- 
ly. ‘Kiss me again, a little to starboard.” 














